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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


[By E. A. Sterling, Manager Trade Extension Department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago] 


The lumbermen need not blaze new trails in promoting the 
sale of their product. The way has been shown by the manu- 
facturers of building materials other than wood; the means are 
cold hard cash, while the results take the form of increased 
sales. Other industries, having a product to sell, proceed to sell 
it by making people want it. The lumbermen being among the 
last systematically to promote their material can not expect to 
develop fundamentally new selling methods, nor do they need to. 
They can, however, profitably copy the methods of their com- 
petitors and adapt them to their own needs. This removes all 
mystery and any expectation that some one is going to wave 
a magic wand, and thereby the next minute stabilize the lumber 
market. 

“If you can’t be the bell cow, follow behind,” is an old saying 
which applies to the lumber industry today. In this case being 
the bell cow means presenting the merits of a product of uni- 
versal adaptability or use, and then supplying material which 
will give the satisfaction the public has been led to. expect. 
Boiled down a little farther it simply means publicity and serv- 
ice. Back of this and with it must be a new conception of lum- 
ber market requirements, the conviction which Mr. Hallauer has 
pointed out as so necessary, and a vision of things as they 
might be. 

Many things must precede this industrial conception of pub- 
licity and service. The reward comes from acceptance and 
consummation of proper policy. The prelude is the willingness 
to spend money freely for publicity in order to increase sales 
and profits. To this height of business efficiency the ranks of 
the lumber industry have not fully risen, which is why they 
“follow behind.” Nor, until recently at least, has the factor of 
service been appreciated. The main reasons people have bought 
lumber are that they were familiar with it, could not get along 
without it; and until recently there was no other building mate- 
rial of universal adaptability and availability. Its merits were 
not promulgated, and its maximum usefulness was dependent 
on chance, rather than knowledge. The lumberman himself had 
no particular pride or convictions about his product, hence made 
no special effort to give the consumer that which would serve 
him best. The results are apparent in the predominance of “red” 
in the operating statements presented by the Southern Pine 
Association recently, and reported from the Pacific Coast and 
other regions for several years. 

By way of comparison, consider the tobacco and cigarette 
advertising, the sales of the latter having doubled the last couple 
of years; or the publicity campaign of mail order houses, which 
has created concerns with incomes as large as those of many 
railroads. Or, bringing it nearer home into the competitive field, 
a lesson may be drawn from the cement propaganda for rein- 
forced concrete industrial buildings, concrete roads, farm struc- 
tures; from the tile manufacturers with their strong public ap- 
peal that their material will produce a home which will not 
burn; and the publicity bureau and individual firm advertising 
of asphalt and asbestos “shingles.” The wonder is that any lum- 
ber or any shingles are used, because the buyer is under the 
constant influence of the strongest kinds of arguments to buy 
something other than wood, coupled with the fact that when 
he buys these other materials because he has been made to 
want them he usually gets the help and satisfaction which make 
him a permanent customer. Think of the research work and 
the helpful plans, specifications, and hints which go with non- 
combustible building materials. Compare these with the help 


, 


and encouragement which the average buyer of lumber received. 

The lumber industry is following behind, but how far behind? 
In a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post appeared one 
of the first lumber advertisements which this wonderful adver- 
tising medium ever contained. It occupied a quarter of a page, 
cost $1,250, this money being supplied by about 150 manufac- 
turers representing a lumber output with a mill value of fully 
$75,000,000. In the same issue was a full page advertisement 
of asphalt “shingles,” which cost $5,000. This was inserted by 
a publicity bureau made up of only twenty-two concerns, whose 
gross output is probably worth less than that of certain indi- 
vidual sawmills. And, what is worse, this lumber advertise- 
ment was the first which has appeared in this particular maga- 
zine; whereas the manufacturers of other building materials have 
been using this and other national mediums for years. This is 
following behind with a vengeance. It is gratifying that we 
are in line at all, and although the bell cow will get there first 
we may ultimately arrive. 

Then comes the great big question of making good on what 
is offered, which means making the goods fit the advertising 
claims. Forget that you are a lumberman, and read a good, 
strong asphalt shingle advertisement from the standpoint of the 
man who wants to put a new roof on his house. Is there any 
earthly reason why he should give a single thought to wooden 
shingles? First of all, they have never been brought to his at- 
tention, except in an unfavorable light by a publicity campaign 
of frightfulness, and secondly, the patented shingle has been a 
subject of applied scientific study until it at last has certain talk- 
ing points which wooden shingles do not have. No one has 
told the public that certain “noncombustible” shingles can be 
lighted with a couple of matches, and will burn up in the hand; 
that they have been known to fail on a roof in four or five years, 
nor questioned what some of these new roofs will look like in 
twenty years. Instead, the dear public is grounded in the belief 
(because it has been told so) that the asphalt or asbestos shingle 
is really an improved roofing paper, cut up into small pieces, so 
that it is easy to lay, attractive in appearance, and with fire re- 
tardent qualities which bring the recommendation and approval 
of scientific laboratories and underwriters. 

The wooden shingle unquestionably will burn; yet instead of 
promptly developing and exploiting fire retardent paints for use 
where necessary, showing its strong storm- and decay-resisting 
qualities, and investigating its relative heat radiation, exactly 
the reverse happened for a number of years. The poorly manu- 
factured, undersized, kiln-dried-to-death shingles, put on with 
poor shingle nails, went on roofs all over the country. Is it 


‘any wonder that there was an opportunity for exploiting an- 


other kind of roof covering, when neither publicity nor service 
was given to the wooden shingle of history? 

Just one more example: Stucco houses came into many local- 
ities without opposition worthy of the name. Much of the orig- 
inal stucco was largely a failure, either through cracking and 
disintegration of the composition, or the rusting out of the metal 
lath backing. Except possibly in a few isolated cases, siding and 
shingles as exterior house coverings calmly stepped out of the 
way of this new material; then owing to the failure of the stucco 
there was a reaction because the consumer did not get satisfac- 
tion. But listen to what happens: The cement manufacturers 
and the engineers who believe in the possibilities of stucco are 
perfecting their product and its methods of application to a point 

(Concluded on Page 57.) 
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Chicago Representative:— 


A. W. LAMMERS, 
Continental National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis Representative:— 


N. H. MORGAN, 
900 First National-Soo Line Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WE Wish To Announce 


‘to the many friends and cus- 
tomers of Shevlin Service and 
Shevlin Quality that we have 
started operations in Oregon. 

Our first unit is completed and we are 


Ready to Ship 


Kiln Dried Shop and Selects 
of the highest quality Cali- 
fornia White Pine. 


The timber grows on a high altitude along 
the east slope of the Cascades. It is, accord- 
ingly, of remarkable texture. Box factory in 
connection. 


The Shevlin - Hixon Company 


BEND, OREGON 
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sos We will name ty, nal 
Qe some very low prices on the @ 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”"x1” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”"x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Cir. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
45,000 ft. 3-8”x1%” Clear Quartered 





Flooring 


MICHIGAN | 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Governmental Requirements Hamper 
Contract Biddirg by Lumbermen 


Lumbermen generally are averse to submitting bids 
on lumber for Government use, as the results are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. Especially aggravating, how- 
ever, are the conditions under which the lumbermen 
of the north Pacific coast are submitting bids for the 
lumber required by the Alaska Engineering Commis- 
sion, that has charge. of constructing the Government 
railroad in Alaska. Owing to the worldwide scarcity 
of water tonnage, which is particularly acute on the 
Pacitie coast and especially in the Alaska trade this 
year, because of the unusually busy season that is 
how \ieveloping, Jumbermen who wish to bid for fur- 
nishing the lumber required in constructing the Alaska 
railroad find that it is almost impossible to secure 
Space on vessels going to Alaska sufficient to make the 
delivery, But the Alaska Engineering Commission 
demands that the bidders submit a price for the lum- 
ber ‘elivered at Anchorage, Alaska. 

Complaint against this system of Government pur- 
chasing is not eonfined to the lumbermen; those who 
are trying to furnish the Government coal and other 
Suppiies are having similar experience. The Govern- 
ment should, under the present peculiar circumstances, 
purchase or charter vessels of its own, or at least con- 
tract for sufficient space on the regular Alaska liners 
to take care of these shipments, and not make citi- 
zens take the extraordinary risks that are now in- 
Volved. Possibly the inability to get lumber and other 





supplies may force the Government to do something 
of this kind, but it would have been well if at a much 
earlier date it had made plans looking toward this 
procedure. 





More Lumber Per Capita Is Being 
Used in New York State 


The National Tribune of Washington, D. C., recently 
called attention to the fact that in spite of the popular 
impression that the introduction of concrete, brick and 
steel is gradually usurping the use of wood it has 
been found that in-New York State the per capita use 
of wood is greater than ever before. More than twice 
as much wood is used per person today as fifty years 
ago, the paper states, and it also points out that more 
than six times as much wood per person is used in 
New York State as in Germany and more than ten 
times as much as in Great Britain. 





A New Form of Bonus Building Con- 
tract Suggested 


A new form of building contract has been suggested 
in a bulletin of the Master Builders’ Association of 
Boston, under which plan the contractor works practi- 
cally upon the old plan of cost plus a fixed percent, 
but the contract in addition stipulates that the work 
shall not cost over a maximum sum, including con- 
tractor’s profit of 10 percent, and in addition stipulates 
that on any net saving under that sum the contractor is 
to receive an additional bonus of 20 percent. 

If, therefore, the maximum set up in the contract is 
$10,000, and the actual cost of the building is $8,000 
as completed, the contractor would receive 10 percent 
of $8,000, or $800, and in addition would receive a 
bonus of 20 percent upon $1,200, or $240, a total of 
$1,040. 

This form of contract is, of course, intended to in- 
duce the contractor to work for a lower building cost. 
It will hardly accomplish this, howéver, if a smaller 
bonus than 20 percent is adopted. 





Good Window Displays Have Strong 
Advertising Value 


Retail lumbermen are taking over more and more of the 
advertising devices which merchants in other lines have 
found to be good. The show window is among the recent 
recruits. Window displays have not previously found 
favor with many retailers nor indeed with a majority 
even yet, because of the peculiar nature of this kind of 
advertising. Window displays to be worth anything must 
be of a kind to appeal to the average passer-by, and the 
proportion of lumber buyers compared to the number of 
grocery or dry goods buyers in a sidewalk crowd is not 
large. Lumber does not lend itself easily to this kind of 
display. Some of it can be used effectively, but' an ordi- 
nary window trimmer would hardly know what to do 
with a bundle of siding if he were directed to show it in 
the window. Lumber is a raw material and not a fin- 
ished product, and the. average person can be interested 
most easily in something ready to use, such as a piano or 
a gas range or a pair of shoes. It is easier to display 
ready-made clothing than uneut cloth. But most retail 
yards carry sidelines, and often these lend themselves 
very easily to decorative grouping. 

Window trimming is an art, but a little study and 
experimenting will give a person enough of a mastery of 
it to get fairly good results, and longer practice will 
bring greater skill. Every window display ought to have 
a definite plan. Otherwise it will be a jumble that will 
look no more attractive than a section of a scrap heap. 
Overcrowding is fatal. The amateur photographer is 
told to get his principal object in or near the center of 
his picture and to see that distracting and unrelated 
objects are kept out of sight. The same principle is a 
good one for the novice in window trimming. Lumber- 
men have a good chance to fix up window pictures. A 
miniature silo, for example, and some stalks of corn can 
be combined into a farm scene that will make every per- 
son passing by stop and look. Other things treated im- 


aginatively will yield good results. These are not easily 
designed and ought not to be used frequently lest the 
real object of advertising be sunk in an attempt always 
to be novel. 

A good many yards are located on little-traveled streets, 
and these could hope for little good from a window cut 
in the front of the shed. But it is often possible to 
rent a show window on a shopping street, and this can 
carry the firm’s name and display the firm’s stock. 





Faint Praise Does Not Damn Lumber’s 
Universality 


A contributor, who himself admits that he is an archi- 
tect, writing in the March Craftsman on ‘‘New Domestic 
Architecture in the East,’’? makes the following positive 
statements: 

‘¢ Although the wooden house is no longer built in the 
city or in any community where houses are very closely 
established, wood is nevertheless a much valued and very 
beautiful material for houses in large open spaces, in 
the mountains, at the seashore, on the country lane. And 
I feel confident that the time will come when this ma- 
terial will be so handled by that mysterious agency 
known as fire-proofing that we shall even see beautiful 
wooden houses again in our towns and villages.’’ 

The calm self-assurance with which this writer rele- 
gates the wooden house to the outer solitudes would ap- 
pear to be quite complete, and yet his charity in con- 
ceding it a sphere of usefulness there is also very affect- 
ing to the lumbhermen compared with the attitude of the 
editor of the house organ of the S. A. F. E. commercial 
group, called Construction. That eminent authority 
agrees with the above writer that the wooden house has 
no place in the town or city, but also throws up his 
hands in holy horror at the idea of using this material 
for the construction of farm houses or other segregated 
buildings because they are ‘‘outside of the reach of a 
fire department.’’? Inasmuch as a leading architects’ 
journal recently printed an edition on industrial build- 
ings in which was no hint of such a thing as mill con- 
struction, except in the advertising pages, it would ap- 
pear that a consensus of these authorities would relegate 
the practical use of lumber at the present time to the 
manufacture of a few boxes of the cheaper sort. With 
these men, however, the wish is father to the thought. 
As a practical matter, lumber is still widely used for all 
of those things it was thought good for in the past, and 
many new uses are developing for it. 





Manufacturers of Fiddles May Soon be 
Putting the Sigh in Cypress 


A troubled citizen at Jacksonville, Fla., the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., announces, wrote 
to the laboratory that he was in the frog business and 
was suffering heavy losses because of the death of his 
tadpoles. These, he stated, were raised in cypress tanks, 
and he wanted to know if there was anything in the 
cypress that was killing the tads. 

Chemistry, not knowing the habits of tadpoles to any 
great extent, threw up its hands, so the subject was re- 
ferred to the department of timber tests. ‘‘A few in- 
genious experiments,’’ reports the laboratory chronicler, 
“¢soon discovered the cause of the trouble. The resonant 
croaking of the large frogs produced vibrations in the 
cypress boards, which vibrations were, in turn, transmitted 
through the water in the tanks to the ganglia of the tad- 
poles, causing a disease to prevail among them likened to 
infantile paralysis. The remedy was very simple, and 
consisted in separating the little tadpoles from the bull- 
frogs, thus confining the vibrations to the older genera- 
tions. ’’ ‘ 

The world may soon see cypress on the market for 
sounding boards and violin bodies. If cypress can vibrate 
enough to kill a tadpole, in the hands of a symphony 
orchestra it ought to be able to do deadly execution. 

Science in a wonderful thing. Not long ago an eastern 
professor, by a series of equally ingenious experiments, 
proved that an angleworm can think. This was highly 
important: for it proved that the average office boy is 
no angleworm, 
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Prices of Building Materials Give 
Lumber a Great Opportunity 


Manufacturers of high grade structural lumber are 
face to face with such an opportunity as they have 
not had in many years to promote the use of their 
product in industrial buildings. The breadth and 
scope of the opportunity are indicated by the follow- 
ing tabulation covering prices on reénforcing metal, 
structural steel erected and Portland cement, on the 
basis of Chicago quotations on the day this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press: 


Now A year ago 
ee MOIR), 6.n BO. CWE. 056.00 005 50080 $ 1.10 
Portland cement....... $1.80 a bbl, (team 

BOOTS) cn ncccescess 1.50 to $1.55 
$1.60 carloads........ 1.35 
Structural steel erected.$SO in lots of 5,000 
tons or over........ 50.00 


$90 to $95 a ton in 
smaller lots........ seeee 

These quotations are decidedly conservative, and 
many concerns are asking higher prices. As far as 
steel is concerned deliveries are a problem at any 
price. 

In consequence of this situation the steel frame or 
reénforced concrete type of warehouse or factory build- 
ing is rapidly being eliminated from consideration and 
standard mill construction is the one satisfactory 
alternative. Even with normal prices on iron and 
steel, cement etc., standard mill “construction with 
standard sprinkler equipment is more economical for 
most purposes than reénforced concrete or steel frame; 
in view of present prices, however, the prospective 
builder finds such an overwhelming difference in favor 
of the mill building that he can not afford to hesitate 
between the two classes of construction and, more- 
over, the mill building can be erected and in use while 
he is waiting for delivery of other materials. 

It is time for the producers of high grade structural 
lumber to take more aggressive steps to bring their 
product to the attention of architects, contractors and 
prospective builders. Another such opportunity as the 
present may not come soon. 





Brick Manufacturers Urged to Push 
Mill Construction 


The Brick and Clay Record in its issue of April 4 
has a leading editorial that is of sufficient interest in 
the lumber field to be fully reproduced below. It is an 
argument for mill constructed buildings and a recom- 
mendation to the brick interests to codperate with lum- 
bermen in pushing this style of factory construction in 
preference to others, inasmuch as the outer walls of 
such buildings are usually constructed of brick and any 
noncombustible type of wall is permitted if iron or steel 
members are protected from heat. 

‘*An exhibit which attracted considerable attention 
at the recent Complete Building Show was that in the 
National Lumbermen’s Association booth. It showed 
a model mill-constructed factory building, the exterior 
walls of which were brick, with a heavy timber interior. 

‘*One reason, perhaps, that this exhibit contained more 
than ordinary interest was because it showed a brick 
building in a space that had been reserved and paid for 
by lumbermen. But to the visitor that looked beyond the 
surface and made a closer study of the model factory 
building he saw more than the curiosity-arousing fact 
that one industry was seemingly ‘boosting’ a competitive 
material. He saw a type of factory building that has 
many excellent qualities and advantages—very good rea- 
sons for its being advocated by the lumbermen, although 
it is far from being entirely built with their material. 

‘*A feature of the tremendous amount of building 
that is now going on in this country is the large number 
of factory buildings being erected. Just how many of 
these factories are being built with brick is questionable. 
It is certain that not all of them are, possibly not even 
a majority. 

“*Now is a good time for the brick-maker to turn his 
attention to factory construction and seriously consider 
the inauguration of a campaign to disseminate facts and 
information concerning the mill-constructed type of 
building, particularly among prospective factory owners. 

“*This type of building, when equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, is one of the safest fire risks known to under- 
writers. The experience of the Factory Owners’ Mutual 
Insurance Company in New England proves this. This 
company is a mutual underwriter of cotton mills, which 
at one time were refused insurance from the old line 
companies and were compelled to organize for protection. 
Because of the prevalence of the mill-constructed factory 
with exterior walls of brick throughout New England, 
with its consequent low fire hazard, this mutual insur- 
ance company is paying back to its supporters dividends 
that are as high in some years as 90 percent of the 
premiums collected. 

‘*Then again, the jar of machinery in the mill-con- 
structed factory building is quickly and easily absorbed 
by the heavy timber interior and the brick walls, while 
monolithic concrete buildings transmit these vibrations 
to the workers who stand about the machines. Medi- 





cal science has attributed the numerous cases of nervous 
breakdowns among factory employees who work in mono- 
lithic buildings to this condition. 


““These, and a host of other facts, are available 
to the brickmaker who will make use of them in an 
effort to widen his market and create a greater demand 
for his product in a field that has untold possibilities, 
especially now, when the number of new business enter- 
prises is daily increasing by leaps and bounds, and 
when the demand for well built, low-cost factory build- 
ings is almost unparalleled in the commercial history 
of this nation.’’ 


Our contemporary has overlooked one special oppor- 
tunity in the present situation for the mill constructed 
building. The material advance in the cost of struc- 
tural iron and steel and the shortage in the supply 
have increased the cost of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion as well as of those forms of construction in which 
iron and steel members are more extensively used. 





Fire Loss Reports Show Dependable- 
ness of Sprinklered Mill Construction 


Some of the gentlemen who are devoting their lives 
and worldly wealth to the propagation of the doctrine 
that the use of wood in building construction is largely 
responsible for the country’s fire losses must undergo 
a considerable degree of mental anguish when their 
attention is called to the reports of fire losses published 
by the General Fire Extinguisher Company, giving 
details of losses on properties protected by Grinnell 
automatic sprinklers. The latest bulletin issued by 
this company, carrying an April date line, reports on 
197 fires under Grinnell sprinklers that occurred from 
December 1, 1915, to March 1, 1916. Out of this total 
there were 62 fires for which no claim for loss was 
filed. 


In connection with 21 of the fires covered by this 
bulletin the losses were reported as ‘‘small’’ or 
‘‘light.’? In connection with 32 other fires losses 
were adjusted on a basis of less than $500 each. In 
the cases of but six fires reported were there losses in 
excess of $1,000 each, and in two instances these 
losses were sustained in connection with systems hav- 
ing but a single source of water supply instead of the 
usually approved double supply systems. 

The largest loss sustained was $6,231.25. The total 
loss on the six fires in the class above $1,000 was 
$19,758.92. 

The classification of the businesses in connection 
with which these fires occurred is particularly inter- 
esting, the more important lines represented being as 
follows: Cotton, 62 fires; paper, 10; worsted, 2; auto- 
mobiles, 2; woodworking, boxes and furniture, 40. 
Other classifications included factories of dolls, metal 
workers, broom factories, druggists, shoddy goods, 
millers, hardware, whips, lace curtains, linseed and 
linseed oil, tea, flour, machinery, knitting etc., so it 
will be seen that the risks were of a character involv- 
ing more than the average hazards. 

This company’s figures show a total of fires to date 
including those reported in the latest issue of its 
bulletin of 19,231, involving its automatic sprinkler 
equipments. Out of this total no claim for insurance 
was made in connection with 8,745 fires. In connec- 
tion with 5,993 fires claims were filed, the average 
loss per fire with Grinnell sprinklers exclusive of fires 
outside of the United States being $271.31. The aver- 
age loss per fire paid by the New England Mutual 
Insurance Companies prior to the introduction of 
sprinkler protection was $7,361. 

These statistics are eloquent in their showing of 
the fact that it is possible to reduce fire losses on the 
most hazardous kind of industrial operations to a point 
that is practically negligible by the use of standard 
automatic sprinkler equipment, and these results are 
brought about, hard as the facts may seem to some 
of the bitter opponents of wood construction, in spite 
of the fact that a very large percentage of the struc- 
tures in which these fires occurred are of the standard 
mill or slow burning type—the type that meets with 
the complete approval of the Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies—and that in the case of any build- 
ings that will not be required to carry a live load in 
excess of 250 pounds it offers tremendous advantages 
in economy of construction and upkeep over any other 
type available. 





These are facts that lumbermen must first take home 
to themselves and apply in connection with their own 
business. The lumber industry has shown tardy ap- 
preciation of the value of automatic sprinklers as a 
protection against fire loss to its own industrial oper- 
ations. It should not only undertake to apply the 
remedy at home but should join with the manufac- 
turers of standard sprinkler equipment in some sort 
of educational campaign to bring home to architects 
and the general public an appreciation of the advan- 
tages of the type of construction that is ideal for most 
industrial purposes; that is, the standard mill type 
with standard sprinkler. equipment. 





To Manufacture Wood Alcohol from 
Waste Paper Mill Liquor 


One of the paper mills at Appleton, Wis., is installing 
for the manufacture of wood alcohol from the digester 
liquor a plant which will have a capacity of 500 gal- 
lons daily. The total liquor waste from this mill 
amounts to 250,000 gallons daily, from which about 
3,000 gallons of wood alcohol could be produced, and 
the plant, if it prove the success claimed for it by 
the chemical engineer who is putting it in, will be en- 
larged to that capacity. 

The inventor of this process is Charles Marchand, a 
French chemist, who was formerly manufacturer of 
the peroxide of hydrogen largely sold in the United 
States under the trade name of hydrozone. For many 
years this was the purest form of peroxide to be ob- 
tained upon the American market and it was on sale 
at almost every drug store. Mr. Marchand has, how- 
ever, for some time been in this country giving his 
attention to wood chemistry and has been doing ex- 
perimental work upon the Pacific coast. The basic 
patent upon this process was granted to him last 
September. 

The present cost of manufacturing wood alcohol is 
about 27 cents, but it is stated that it can be recov- 
ered from waste liquor by this process at a cost of 
about 14 cents a gallon. 

If this process work out successfully in practice, 
according to the claims made for it, it will prove a 
somewhat severe competitor of the wood-distilling 
process by which wood alcohol has heretofore been 
manufactured. 





Government Handles the Problems of 
Blind Competition 


In an allegorical way James H. Collins, the well 
known writer on business topics, leads a story in the 
April 1 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, ‘‘Do You 
Want to Fix Prices?’’ as follows: 

‘‘There were ten men, and they journeyed down to 
Washington together not very long ago to get advice 
about their various kinds of work. The first three 
were farmers. They found the Department of Agricul- 
ture waiting for them, full of experts who talked their 
own language and understood their problems, from 
soil analysis to the marketing of ripe products. 

‘¢ ¢Mighty glad you came!’ said the farm experts 
heartily. ‘We were just going out to find you in the 
field and see what we could do to help you make 
money.’ 

‘‘The fourth man owned a coal mine, and got tech- 
nical aid from the Bureau of Mines. The fifth was 
a lumberman, and found the Forestry Service full of 
fellows who knew his needs. The sixth was a rail- 
roader who wanted light on a knotty point in rates, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission plainly told 
him what to do. The seventh was a banker, and the 
young Federal Reserve Board welcomed the opportu- 
nity to pass on his problem in two-name paper and 
demonstrate that it was human. 

‘‘But the last three got a very different reception. 

‘«Two of them were manufacturers and the other a 
merchant. Between them they bought the raw mate- 
rials of the farmer, miner and lumberman, turned them 
into finished products that were hauled round by the 
railroader, and borrowed money from the banker to 
carry on these activities. In the national scheme of 
things they seemed just as important as the others; 
yet, after hunting all over Washington, they discov- 
ered that there was only one place where they could 
ask for advice. 

‘‘That was the Department of Justice, and it was 
full of lawyers. In Uncle Sam’s Government there 
were apparently no manufacturers or merchants like 
themselves, nor was there anyone who had studied 
their problems.’’ 

The story then proceeds to relate the dilemma manu- 
facturers and merchants of the United States find 
themselves in in meeting competitive conditions and, 
until recent months, the antagonism they have found in- 
stead of help from the Government. . The story in most 
part is a eulogy of the work being accomplished through 
the initiative of Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of 
the new Federal Trade Commission, on which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has commented frequently. 

Mr. Collins reviews .at length the business career 
of Mr. Hurley, his fitness as an exponent of modern 
business methods and his rise to an American ‘‘ Moses”’ 
leading our business men out of the wilderness of 
commercial despair. It is told how Mr. Hurley set 
about to find an answer to the general question of 
blind competition among the smaller business me» of 
the nation, and how he had evolved the economic 
theory that the remedy for business troubles does not 
lie with price fixing, but in a standard system of ! ook- 
keeping and cost accounting for each industry. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no hesitancy in wiging 
every lumberman, whether he be manufacturer, dis- 
tributer or retailer, to read carefully the story Te 
ferred to, ‘‘Do We Want to Fix Prices?’’ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


YELLOW CYPRESS WANTED 


\ve are looking for a concern that manufactures yellow 
cypress. This stock would probably have to come from the 
west, northwest and southwest of Memphis in the Arkansas 
aoa sy a that you or your paper is in close touch with all 
of these people and did not know but what you might have a 
list of such manufacturers.—INQuUIRY No. 73. 

fAt least 99 percent of the cypress of commerce comes 
from the bald eypress (Taxodium distichum), which is 
ealled by various names because of the differing char- 
acter of the wood under varying conditions. Upland 
eypress is in some respects different from that which 
grows in the ordinary swamp environment. 

Anyone able to supply cypress of the kind referred to 
in the region mentioned will be supplied with the address 
of the inquirer upon application.—EpiTor. | 


USES OF SHAVINGS, EXCELSIOR AND SAWDUST 

I understand there are a number of firms now buying baled 
shavings, also excelsior and sawdust. Will you let me know 
what these firms use the different materials for, and oblige.— 
InquirY No, 52. 

[In any large city like Chicago there are a number of 
concerns that specialize in the sale of baled shavings and 
sawdust, and excelsior, of course, has even a wider range 
of use. 

Perhaps the most general use for sawdust and shavings 
in large cities is for stable bedding. On the farm straw 
is available, but in the city it is more expensive than 
shavings, which are an excellent absorbent and which 
may be more easily handled when cleaning the stable, 
as they do not mat like straw. 

Sawdust is also used considerably for sweeping purposes 
and for strewing upon the floors of saloons, butcher shops 
and establishments of various other sorts. 

Both sawdust and shavings are used to some extent for 
packing purposes, although a cheap grade of excelsior is 
usually preferred by establishments like large depart- 
ment stores for the packing of most wares where packing 
is required for safe delivery. 

These are the more ordinary uses for the cheaper crude 
materials. Excelsior, of course, has a wide range of use, 
as an upholstery material and for manifold other pur- 
poses.— EDITOR. | 


TREATING OF APPLEWOOD FOR THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF PIPES 


In some instances at least the practice in preparing apple- 
wood for pipes is to steam the wood at atmospheric pressure 
for about forty-eight hours. The purpose of this is apparently 
to secure the change in color that this treatment brings 
about. The nature of the sap would probably be changed at 
the same time. From our experience in so treating one block 
of applewood, it would be quite necessary to paint the ends 
of the blocks (either steamed or unsteamed) to prevent 
checking due to end drying. We observed no particular differ- 
ence in the rate of drying of a steamed and an unsteamed 
block. We have no data in regard to the results secured by 
boiling —E. Gerry, Acting in Charge, Section of Timber 
Physics, United States Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. ; 

[It will be recalled that Inquirer No. 56 asked for the 
proper method of treating applewood in order to remove 
the sap, in the manufacture of pipes. The above informa- 
tion was supplied by the Forest Products Laboratory in 
response to a request from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
the information, which has been forwarded to our in- 
quirer.—EDITor. | 


MECHANICAL PROBLEMS IN THE SAWING OF 
SMALL LOGS 


On my return I find your letter bringing my attention to 
Query No. 91, first column on page 27 of your issue of 
March 18. Replying to questions of this kind is always 
difficult, as the proper method of sawing this small timber 
depends upon the quantity. 

If the timber is to be sawed in large quantities, your 
inquirer being located in Nova Scotia he can do no better 
than to consult with Fraser (Ltd.), at Fredericton, N. B., 
Cabeno, P. Q., and other places. They have solved this 
question of small logs by the use of a twin band log mill, 
provided with a carriage of their own design, or in col- 
laboration with the Waterous Engine Works Company, of 
Brautfoeld, Ont. 

They follow this twin band log mill, on which the small 

logs are flattened on two sides, with a single vertical resaw, 
and a twin band resaw. 
_ Their logs average slightly larger than those mentioned 
im your inquiry. As your inquirer refers to logs somewhat 
Ssmatier than theirs, and as Fraser (Ltd.) handle over 3,000 
logs per day of ten hours on this equipment of twin log 
mil), single and twin vertical band resaws, and as this is a 
Somewhat bigger operation than your inquirer would re- 
quir’, we would recommend a good, smart band log mill, 
on which the log would be slabbed. Then, to avoid turning, 
Wwe would set the log out against a gage roll, and cant the 
log in this way without turning. We would then send the 
Tesu.ting cant, with its slabs, to a single band resaw;; or, if 
greater capacity is required, to a twin band resaw, for com- 
Pleting the operation. . 

To be explicit, on the band saw you would remove the 
slab, and without turning the log set out your log so that 
the second cut would leave one dogging slab. If your logs 
Were as small as 5 inches on the top end tis would leave 
a4 4inch cant in the center, which, resawed once on the 
Tesaw, would result in two 2-inch pieces, or, if preferred, 
resawing on the twin resaw, would result in a 2-inch piece 
from the center and two 1-inch strips——F. C. MmrsHON, 
W. &. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

[The above is an extremely valuable contribution on 
the mechanical problems involved in Inquiry No. 91, 
published in this department on March 18 and referring 
to the sawing into lumber of small pine and spruce 
logs, averaging about 5 inches in diameter at the top, 
this timber being located in Nova Scotia. 

From Mr. Mershon’s description it will be under- 





stood that the two stabbing cuts upon the small logs 
are to be taken without turning the log. For the sec- 
ond cut the log is projected so that only the second 
slab, to be removed on the farther side of the log, 
is held by the dogs of the carriage, and to assist in 
holding in that position a gauge roll is provided that 
bears upon the outer face of the log at the rear of 
the saw. Only these two slabbing cuts are made upon 
the carriage, the rest of the sawing being done by 
auxiliary band resaws.—EDITOoR. | 


GREATER UNIFORMITY NEEDED IN SASH AND 
DOOR PATTERNS 


Please note copy of our letter to the White Pine Bureau, 
and their response concerning their opinion on certain points 
of manufacture of white pine sash which are not specifi- 
cally covered by the grading rules. 

The sash which we receive we understand is graded under 
the rules adopted by the Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest, but we under- 
stand that this association has no permanent headquarters 
and only gather together occasionally to fix list prices upon 
which various discounts apply. ‘The situation with us is 
about like this: We have been buying sash from the large 
sash manufacturers steadily for several years under no par- 
ticular specification other than No. 1 white pine, and it 
was understood that we needed a good sash. Just recently 
then we received under the same specification two bills of 
sash, one with the plow for the cord too short and another 
with the plow not wide enough to clear a reasonably sized 
pulley. The manufacturers do not think we are entitled 
to a complaint because the matter was not specifically men- 
tioned, although we cited them to the fact that this is the 
first time we have had difficulty along these lines. 

What we are looking for is the unbiased opinion of some- 
one who is qualified to know. If you are in shape to refer 
this correspondence to some of the sash and door association 
members, or to one you would consider authority on the 
subject, we would appreciate it very muck. Any information 
you may give will be a favor. 

[The above letter comes from a large lumber retailer. 
The correspondence which he refers to was as follows: 

WHITE PINE BuREAU, St, PAUL, MINN.—Gentlemen: We 
had some correspondence with you recently about manufac- 
turers of Michigan pine sash and you very kindly referred 
us to one of your constituents. Since this, in placing an 
order with one of the mills for sash we did not specify the 
width or the length of the slot for the sash cord and 
when the sash was received it was too short and it was 
necessary for us to work the mover. We did not specify 
the length on this particular order, nor had we ever been 
in the habit up to that time of ever making a point of this, 
but this is the first case we had ever received sash with 
such a short slot. By corresponding with the factory they 
do not feel that we are justified in making any complaint 
inasmuch as we had not specified just what would be re- 
quired. In the meantime, however, we have measured the 
slots in some of the sash which we have received at the 
plant and we find them universally equipped with a slot of 
the longer length, which was required on the sash ‘pur- 
chased from this company. ‘This, you understand, was on 
common stock sash 1% inches thick and on some frail 12- 
light western size openings. As advised above, we never 
ran across this difficulty before (and we have been buying 
plenty of sash) or we would have felt the necessity of 
making a point of this on sending our order in. The sash 
in question was 1% inches thick, averaging 36 inches glass 
height or better, and from the details furnished by us it 
would naturally be assumed that they were for a good job 
and that a pulley of some size would be used to carry the 
sash. We do not find any specifications covering any point 
of manufacture like this and we would like to ask if you 
know if any of your association would be qualified to pass 
on. points like this, or who of the Wholesale Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest we could 
get in touch with who could give us an opinion on the sub- 
ject. We would not require an ironclad decision, but for 
our information we are wondering where a disinterested 
party’s sympathy would.lie. If you can give us any infor- 
mation on the subject we would surely appreciate it. 





Replying to your letter of February 5, beg to advise that 
I can not find that there is any definite rule or practice 
covering the length of the groove or slot that are worked 
in sash to receive the sash cord. In the early days it was 
customary not to bore or plow sash unless specifically so 
ordered. Gradually the custom grew to bore and plow all 
check rail sash, but we are unable to find any definite rule 
either fixing the size or length of the groove or the size 
of the auger bit used for boring. 

We do not profess to be very familiar with the subject, 
but it certainly can not be a very expensive operation to 
have the groove increased in length. We think quite likely 
that sash and door manufacturers would be more compe- 
tent to advise you in the matter than we are.—WHITE PINE 
Bureat, St. Paul, Minn. 


Upon receipt of this matter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wrote to a large manufacturer of sash and doors asking 
for information upon this subject, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

We have yours of the 9th and can advise in reply that, 


- to the best of knowledge, there is no generally accepted 


standard adopted by any association of manufacturers for 
the depth of the plow or the length of the slot on check 
rail windows. I believe each manufacturer has a standard 
of his own and that he is justified in using it on all win- 
dows where he isn’t told that a certain depth of slot or 
length is required. 


The above letter undoubtedly presents the actual facts 
as they exist, but the question as to whether they should 
exist in this form is another matter. Inasmuch as lum- 
ber grades and sizes and sash and door patterns have 
been well standardized it would seem that the manufac- 
turers should get together and adopt definite standards 
for the slotting of sash that will be satisfactory to the 
trade. It is, of course, very provoking to receive, as 
a regular rule, stock that is satisfactory in this respect 
and then to receive a shipment worked in a different 
manner, only to be told that the buyer should have speci- 
fied the size of the slot.—EDITor. } 


EXTERIOR FIREPROOF PAINT 
Will you please be kind enough to give us the name of the 
best fireproof paint or coating to be used on a lumber shed? 


—CHARLES E., Ports, President Home Lumber Company, 
Crookston, Minn. 


[Fireproof paints are manufactured by the Pyrolin 
Products Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, and by the Empire 
Paint & Contracting Company, Birmingham, Ala. The 
products of both of these concerns have a very consid- 
erable degree of resistance to fire——ED1Tor. | 





ABOUT BRITISH COLUMBIA WHITE PINE 

Will you please tell us something about British Columbia 
white pine? This is new stock to us. How does it compare 
with Michigan and western white pine? 

[Neither northern white pine nor norway grows in 
Canada west of an extension of the western boundary of 
Minnesota. Jack pine has much broader range in Canada 
but does not grow in British Columbia. 

The western white pine of our own Pacific coast extends 
about 180 miles north of the boundary into British Co- 
lumbia and western yellow pine has about the same 
range of distribution. Lodgepole pine reaches much 
farther north, or about to the southern boundaries of 
Alaska, in sheltered locations. British Columbia white 
pine, should, therefore, be identical with western white 
pine, but it is probable also that some western yellow 
pine is marketed under this name.—EDITOoR. } 


GETTING RID OF CLOTH CEMENT SACKS 


I notice by a recent issue of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
that a retailers’ association in Wisconsin has come out 
openly in favor of the paper sack for cement. I have some- 
thing to suggest in this connection which I think would 
make the great curse of returning empty cloth cement and 
plaster sacks to the mills a thing of the past. 

Let every cement and plaster manufacturer charge 10 
cents extra for cloth sacks and credit their return at 7% 
cents; also, supply material in paper sacks without extra 
charge for container. This can be done and you would not 
find many dealers ordering cement in cloth——N. BLACK, 
manager Alexander Lumber Company, Farmer City, Ill. 

[No visible reason appears why this plan could not be 
put into effect by cement manufacturers. If they use a 
good, strong paper for the paper sacks the cement can 
be handled in them without breakage, and it is undoubt- 
edly true that cement keeps better in paper sacks than in 
cloth. By paying special attention to the paper stock 
used for paper sacks cement manufacturers can secure 
their universal use with little or no friction and com- 
plaint.—EDITor. ] 





AN OFFER OF APPLEWOOD 


In today’s issue of the LUMBERMAN I note a reference to 
applewood (Inquiry No. 56). I would be pleased to have the 
address of the party wanting applewood. I got out a couple 
of lots of applewood for a saw factory last spring, but gave 
it up after that. The price they paid and their inspection 
were satisfactory, but the pieces had to be six inches wide, 
absolutely clear, and this made too much waste. There is 
no great amount of timber at any time for sale, but there 
is always some, and I could probably always get a carload 
of it together during a year. 


[This saw factory, of course, wanted the applewood for 
the handles of hand saws, it being the favored wood 
for that purpose; but for this purpose the lumber must 
be wide enough to cut the pattern. The above inquirer 
has been supplied with the address of the manufacturer 
of smokers’ pipes who wanted the applewood as a sub- 
stitute for briarwood.—EbiITor.) 





UTILIZATION OF LARGE ACCUMULATIONS OF 
PLANER CHIPS 

Can you recommend any profitable method of utilizing 

several thousand tons of white pine and norway pine planer 

shavings, an accumulation at an old sawmill site? They 

are in an apparent state of perfect preservation with the 


exception of some slight discoloration on the outside of the 
“dump.”’—INnquiry No. 76. 


[A rather interesting problem is here presented. Most 
mill refuse heaps are of sawdust or sawdust and shav- 
ings mixed. According to our inquirer, this accumula- 
tion of many thousand tons is entirely of planer chips, 
white pine and norway. The piles are, of course, some- 
what weathered on the outside, but it is well known that 
wood decays very slowly under such circumstances, and 
while this long period of outdoor storage may have had 
some tendency to break down the fiber of the wood this 
tendency would probably be beneficial rather than other- 
wise if the use of this material for paper pulp were con- 
templated. That seems to be about the only available 
prospect. These planer chips should be very largely in 
proper condition for passing through the digester, being 
in a measure equivalent to the chipped wood of the chem- 
ical pulp process. They would not, of course, be avail- 
able for ground wood pulp. 

This inquiry comes at a soméwhat favorable time. The 
chief difficulty experienced by paper manufacturers is 
over the supply of rags for higher grade papers, but the 
paper-trade journals are also discussing the possibility 
of the shortage of paper in England bringing about a 
prohibition of the exportation of paper or pulp from 
Canada to the United States. Inasmuch as American 
mills depend to a considerable extent upon Canadian wood 
pulp this would necessitate an increase in the wood pulp 
manufacturing facilities within this country. 

This particular problem has been referred to the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., as that organi- 
zation may have some useful facts of experience from 
previous investigation to offer.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Reports from all sections of the country seem to indi- 
cate that with the opening of the spring season will come 
a building activity that has not been seen for years, and 
while every section is feeling the influence of this evi- 
dence of general prosperity it is perhaps more apparent 
throughout New England than in any other part of. the 
United States. All through the New England territory 
factories are loaded with orders and the demand has be- 
come so pressing that additional facilities are constantly 
needed, resulting in plans for new and additions to old 
factory buildings that will require immense amounts of 
building material in their construction. But the activ- 
ity in that section is not confined to factory plants alone 
but takes in buildings of every kind, including a large 
number for housing the thousands of employees who are 
busily engaged at the industrial plants. A feature of the 
New England activity is the large increase in the number 
of slow-burning or mill construction buildings that are 
planned or are in course of erection. The high price of 
steel, together with the difficulty experienced by con- 
tractors in having their orders filled in any sort of rea- 
sonable time by the steel mills, of course is responsible 
to a large extent for this increase in mill construction, 
but the matter of time has much to do with it also, it 
being possible to erect a building of this class in less 
time than one of all-steel or concrete construction. Then, 
too, much of the prejudice that had been engendered 
against this class of construction has been dissipated 
through the arrival at a better understanding between 
architects and lumber manufacturers of each other’s 
problems. As evidencing the intense activity in the 
building line in the East attention is directed to a brief 
story covering some of -the operations in that section 
printed on page 50 of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

* * * 

The increased. building noted in all sections of the 
country as being in prospect or under way is but one 
item in the general report of prosperity that is serving 
to make this the most notable year in the industrial and 
commercial history of the United States. It is this fea- 
ture of course that the lumber industry is most interested 
in and that has the most direct influence on that trade. 
Lumber manufacturers are experiencing a demand for 
their product such as has not been in evidence for a 
number of years, and it is much to the credit of those 
engaged in this industry that conservatism is being 
shown in the matter of market values and that there 
seems to be no inclination anywhere to advance prices 
above what present and immediate future conditions will 
justify; in fact, prices as a rule are much lower than 
similar conditions would have brought about in years 
gone by, but manufacturers evidently have learned from 
bitter experience that a more conservative attitude is 
better in the long run than to try to take advantage of 
unusual conditions and shove up prices to the point 
where buyers will turn to other materials or postpone con- 
templated building improvements. There have been 
some marked advances, to be sure, but the demoralized 
conditions of business generally and especially of the lum- 
ber trade for several years had depressed prices to such 
a point that heavy advances only would serve to restore 
them to normal figures. 

* * 

More and more is it apparent that the present pros- 
perity of the country is not an ephemeral thing but that 
it is based upon sound conditions that justify the belief 
that there will be no diminution in activities for at least 
two years to come and perhaps longer. In the steel 
trade conditions still point to a continued activity that 
shows no signs of early decrease. Steel mills are loaded 
up with all the business they can take care of for the 
balance of this year and well along into 1917, the only 
reason they are not burdened with more being the fact 
that they have declined to make contracts at present 
prices for the latter period of next year. A significant 
feature of the steel trade is the announcement made this 
week that the first of May will see an advance in steel 
rails of perhaps $5 a thousand, the first advance in this 
product since the price was fixed at $28 years ago 
when the United States Steel Corporation first came into 
existence. There is no doubt but the certainty of this 
advance is causing railroads to protect themselves as far 
as possible by placing orders for steel rails to meet 
their needs for some time to come. The railroads are 
handling in some instances the heaviest business in their 
history, this tremendous freight movement coming at a 
time that ordinarily is marked by a reduction in tonnage 
offered and in the number of cars that are necessary to 
take care of the business. One item that gives an idea 
of conditions confronting the railroads is that of handling 
automobile shipments. The total supply of automobile 
freight gars in the country is between 60,000 and 70,000. 
The records show that in January and February alone 
40,000 ears were loaded with automobiles, and the de- 
mand for cars for this purpose has grown very materially 
since the first of March. Discussing the market situa- 
tion recently J. F. Townsend, traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Tube Company, said: ‘‘The scarcity of cars is 
interfering with the operations of blast furnaces, steel 
works and mills generally, and with the early approach 
of the opening of navigation on the lakes when the de- 


business. 


mand for equipment to supply mines with cars for lake 
coal will be increased and the increased number of cars 
required to handle the greatest movement of iron ore 
that the country has ever seen, those in touch with the 
situation appreciate that the car supply will be a very 
serious problem. Some people look upon the present de- 
mands upon the railroads as abnormal and the heavy 
volume of traffic as a movement of temporary character. 
While, as a matter of fact, the periodical boom in busi- 
ness that takes place in this country every decade with 
more or less regularity was a little late this time and was 
naturally stimulated by the European demand, there can 
be no question but what the business has come to stay 
and will keep on rolling up bigger and bigger until the 
railroads will be absolutely blockaded with traffic in 
every direction unless there is something done by the real 
shippers who are responsible for the congested condition 
at the Atlantic seaboard and in New England today.’’ 
As indicated in a report printed elsewhere in this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some improvement has been 
brought about in the freight situation in the East and 
some hope is held out of a freer movement of traffic to 
the seaboard within a short time. 
* * * 

Perhaps the most encouraging note in the lumber 
situation this week comes from the Pacific coast. Sev- 
eral large producing points in the Pacific Northwest 
and in the Inland Empire report marked improvement 
in the car situation, some of the mills having been 
enabled to secure all of the cars that they could load, 
this resulting in an unusually heavy movement of Pa- 
cific coast lumber. A report from Kalispell, Mont., 
says that there is material improvement in the car 
situation and that roads will be able to take care of 
the demand. Railroads operating through the Inland 
Empire are reported to be enjoying the biggest lumber 
business in their history, and 550 cars of lumber des- 
tined for eastern points are daily passing through 
Spokane. At Everett, Wash., plenty of cars are re- 
ported and mills at that point are in active opera- 
tion, a good share of the order of 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber to be used by the Great Northern Railway in 
the construction of snow sheds having been placed 
there. In addition to this order for 30,000,000 feet 
of material the Great Northern is expected soon to 
award the contract for other construction work that 
will require about 29,000,000 feet of lumber, the order 
for which will be placed by the contractors who secure 
the railroad job. As an evidence of the demand in 
the East for Pacific coast lumber is noted the fact 
that during the last week 1,000,000 feet of fir con- 
struction timber was shipped by rail from the Pacific 
coast to New York on a rate of $24.75 per thousand. 
An inquiry is also reported in Portland from Phila- 
delphia ship builders for 700,000 feet of spruce and 
hemlock, this being the first inquiry of this kind ever 
received in that section. With the early resumption 
of traffic through the Panama Canal in sight and a 
number of lumber-carrying vessels being under con- 
struction at Pacific coast ship yards, manufacturers 
of west Coast woods hope to make soon a distinct im- 
pression in the eastern markets where they had just 
begun to secure a foothold when traffic through the 
eanal was shut off. But that Pacific coast mills are 
not depending on the Atlantic coast for a market for 
their product may be noted from the fact that they 
are experiencing now an active demand from interior 
points in western States. Nebraska is especially ac- 
tive, yards in that State being short of stock and 
facing an unusual demand for building material. Colo- 
rado is reported to be the most promising market and 
the increased mining activity in that State and in 
Utah is creating a good demand for lumber. In addi- 
tion to this heavy domestic demand mills on the 
Pacific coast have a heavy call for export material, 
but because of the lack of tonnage available for that 
purpose they are unable to take care of much of this 
The demand for vessels of all kinds has 
brought about another increase in coastwise lumber 
rates and charters have been made recently from 
Puget Sound to southern California ports at $6.50, 
while the prevailing rate is $6.25, being an advance of 
25 eents over rates that have ruled recently. To 
the Hawaiian Islands from the Puget Sound rates have 
been advanced recently, now being quoted at $12 in- 
stead of the $10 rate that has prevailed. Improved 
conditions on the Coast have influenced lumber prices 
and there have been some further advances in fir, and 
redwood also shows increasing strength. The statis- 
tical report issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association presents a more favorable situation than 
has been apparent in recent months, and there is every 
reason to believe that Pacific coast lumber manufac- 
turers are once more coming into their own. 

* * * 

Southern pine manufacturers have not been quite 
so fortunate as have their Pacific coast brethren in 
the matter of transportation facilities, the car shortage 
in the South still being acute and serving in large 
measure to hold back the business that would other- 
wise be in evidence. An encouraging feature of the 


southern pine situation, however, is the recent heavy 
rainfall in Texas and Oklahoma, where a drouth of 
unusual duration for this season of the year had begun 
to present a discouraging outlook in a territory that 
consumes a large proportion of the product of the 
southwestern mills. The rains came at an opportune 
time, however, and crop prospects as a result are 
much more encouraging and lumber manufacturers 
and dealers alike are beginning to regain their opti- 
mism as to the future of the lumber business in that 
section. The large increase in mill construction buili- 
ings, the heavy demand for material for use in boat 
building, the unusual interest manifested in many sec- 
tions of the country in creosoted wood block paving 
and the general building activity prevalent everywhere 
all serve to give strength to the yellow pine situation, 
and there has been no indication of any demoraliza- 
tion in the market. Production is maintained at a 
reasonable level, the weekly statistical report indieat- 
ing that both orders and shipments continue to keep 
somewhat ahead of production, despite the lack of 
transportation facilities, and prices are maintained at 
about the level that has been in effect for several 
months. The yellow pine mills are called upon to 
supply large quantities of material for railroad pur- 
poses, the car companies being heavy buyers, while 
the export movement is limited only by the tonnage 
available for that purpose. From some of the Gulf 
ports considerable business is being done with the 
West Indies, this being true especially of the new 
port of Orange, Tex., where from six to eight vessels 
have been constantly loading ever since the port was 
made available for ocean-going vessels. 
* * * 


In that section of the southern pine trade represented 
by mills along the south Atlantic coast and the lower 
tier of Gulf States the lack of transportation facili- 
ties is perhaps felt more keenly than in any other 
section of the lumber-producing territory. The rail- 
road embargoes to the eastern seaboard have effectu- 
ally closed to those markets its mills that ordinarily 
dispose of a large part of their production in that 
section, while the scarcity of vessels makes shipments 
by water extremely difficult. However, every avail- 


. able vessel is being pressed into service and a report 


from Jacksonville, Fla., this week states that twenty 
sailing vessels are under charter to take lumber ear- 
goes from that port within the near future. In the 
North Carolina pine territory manufacturers are sitting 
and holding tight, realizing that any improvement in 
the transportation situation will bring to them a 
heavy demand at good prices, and for this they are 
willing to wait without attempting to force matters 
by indulging in unnecessary slashing of prices. 
* * * fs 


The hardwood situation continues to be a pleasing 
feature, and manufacturers North and South have lit- 
tle of which to complain other than the same complaint 
prevalent in every section of the country—lack of 
transportation facilities. Vehicle and implement in- 
dustries are active and most consuming factories are 
busier than they have been for two years, all of which 
creates an unusually heavy demand for hardwoods of 
various classes, and a satisfactory situation is reported 
all along the line. In southern territory oak and ash 
are reported to be in active demand, with prices well 
maintained, while gum is a leading item, with a 
scarcity reported of 1- and 2-inch stock. Gum is really 
the strongest item in the list, and manufacturers who 
have hitherto declined to take on extensive orders for 
future delivery on an advanced market now feel that 
prices have reached the point where they can afford 
to provide for the future and some large orders are 
reported to have been placed with such concerns for 
future delivery at present market prices. In the East 
sound wormy chestnut is experiencing the biggest <e- 
mand that that wood has had for two years, while in 
the North thick birch and maple are strong items 
and the supply is becoming scarce. 

* * * 


Cypress shows a better improvement than had been 
apparent in recent weeks and the demand is reported 
to be largely from the mixed car trade, with worked 
stock a feature, the demand for the latter having 
been so great as to make it necessary for planing 
mills to put on double shifts in order to get out ship- 
ments promptly. One of the large cypress manufac- 
turing companies has augmented its timber supply dur- 
ing the last week by closing a deal for the purchase 
of a large tract of timber for which the consideration 
is said to be the highest price ever paid for cypress 
timberlands, the total amount involved in the trans- 
action being $2,150,000. The call for cypress shingles 
is becoming more urgent, this urgent demand being 'e- 
ported not alone from local territory in the South but 
from the East and North as well. Cypress manufac¢- 
turers are enjoying a good demand for silo material, 
and, in fact, there is no complaint to make anywhere 
along the line and this wood continues to grow 10 
popularity. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Maj. Gen. John F, O’Ryan, commanding the national guard 
of New York, announced April 4 a plan to concentrate the 
10,000 national guard troops of Greater New York along the 
south shore of Long Island May 21 by utilizing thousands of 
privately owned automobiies, thus affording New Yorkers 
what he said would be the first practical demonstration of 
the cffectiveness of the national guard for coast defense in 
the event of an emergency. 

A decree for the sale of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad at foreclosure was signed at St. Louis March 31 by 
Federal Judge Sanborn, A minimum price of $45,700,000 
was placed. 

Appropriation of $1,000,000 has been made by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation of New York to extend the work of the 
department recently established at Princeton, N. J., for the 
study of animal diseases. 


The dairy farmers in the Chicago district made good their 
threat April 1 to dump milk into the ditches rather than to 
see it go to the distributers who refused to meet the demand 
for an inerease of 22 cents a hundred pounds in the prices. 


Business men representing all trddes and industries will 
march at New York May 13 in favor of national prepared- 
ness, it was announced April 1 by an organization formed 
py prominent citizens known as the citizens’ preparedness 
parade committee. 

The story of the murder of three Americans, a German 
and an Englishman at Minaca, Mexico, was brought to El 
Paso, Tex., April 1 by Americans arriving from Chihuahua 
City and was accepted as authentic by Federal officials. 

Charged with attempting to place dynamite on the Cunard 
line steamship Pannonia, Clarence Hudson, also known as 
Ernest Schiller, the German stowaway who took possession 
of the British steamer Matappo at sea March 29, was locked 
up April 1 at police headquarters at New York, 

The Daughters of the American Revolution announced at 
New York April 1 the inauguration of a nationwide cain- 
paign for contributions to relieve destitute noncombatants 
in Belgium and northern France. 

President Emeritus James Burrill Angell, of the University 
of Michigan, died at Ann Arbor, Mich., April 1 at the age 
of 87 years. He was one of the foremost educators and 
diplomats of this country. 


Rodman Wanamaker will attempt to fiy across the Atlantic 
some time in June in a 1,000-horsepower hydroaeroplane 
capable of carrying twenty passengers. This announcement 
was made at New York April 1 by Alan R. Hawley, president 
of the Aero Club of America. 


Beb Burman, driving a foreign-made car, won the 50-mile 
automobile race for the Panama-California International 
Exposition cup at San Diego March 25, leading Teddy Tetz- 
laff, in an American-made machine, in, a sensational finish 
by 40 seconds. Burman’s time was 57 :30%. 


In January the value of exports of the United States was 
$330,784,847 or $146,522,730 more than the imports for the 
month. For the twelve months ended June 30, 1915, the 
excess of goods sold abroad over what was bought was 
$1,094,419,600. From July 1, 1915, to January 31, 1916, 
exports haye exceeded imports by $1,085,000,000. 


Failures of State and private banks in the United States 
in the fiscal year of 1915 numbered 110, according to the 
report of the controller of the currency. Of these Illinois 
has sixteen, exceeded in number only by New York with 
nineteen failures. The total losses during the year were $27,- 
866,000, of which private banks lost $17,570,000 or 62 per- 
cent. 


The Russian Government has decreed that Jewish hostages 
from Lemberg and other Galician cities who now are in Kiev 
and those who have been expelled from Galicia by admin- 
istrative order must be sent to Siberia, according to informa- 
tion obtained by the American Jewish committee at New 
York and made public April 2. 

Steve MeGordon, of New York, instructor in the Curtiss 
aviation school at New York, established a new cross-country 
passenger-carrying flight record April 1 when he flew from 
Newport News to Washington and return, a distance of about 
300 miles, in four and one-half hours without stopping the 
engines, 

The Laetare medal, annually awarded by the University 
of Notre Dame to a distinguished Roman Catholic layman, 
will be awarded this year to Dr. Thomas J. Walsh, scientist 
and author, of New York City. 


Washington 


tepresentative W. W. Bailey, of Pennsylvania, April 2 
presented in the House a bill whereby the Government may 
enter the oil producing field and begin immediate develop- 
ment of the petroleum properties in public lands. The Dill 
is designed ‘to cut the price of gasoline. 


The Treasury Department April 1 awarded a silver honor 
medal to Frank W. Crilley, U. S. N., for heroic conduct in 
divine 250 feet to rescue another diver who had become 
caught in a cable while trying to salvage tke submarine F-4 
at Honolulu. 

A determined fight was begun in the Senate March 30 
by Senator Underwood, of Alabama, to incorporate in the 
army reorganization bill a provision looking to the establish- 
ment of a Government gyre to make nitrogen from the air 
for the manufacture of explosives. Efforts to incorporate 
Such legislation in the House bill were defeated. 


The Burnett immigration bill, with its literacy test and 
Asiaiie exclusion provision unchanged, passed the House 
March 80 by a vote of 308 to 87. 

As a part of the program for substantial improvement of 
the navy immediately, Admiral Benson, chief of operations, 
April 8 announced that 2,000 navy recruits will be brought 
from the training depots aboard ships in about six weeks. 


Secretary of State Lansing April 3 received a British- 
French memorandum, replying to the protest of the United 
States against ship mail seizures. t asserts the Allies 
intend to continue searching parcel post packages for 
contraband ‘‘econcealed under postal folders.” 


In\estigation of the army aviation service was completed 
March 30 by a special board appointed by the War Depart- 
ment. Secretary of War Baker announced April 3 the ap- 
Pointinent of an aero board, consisting of three aviation 
officers, Capt. Virginius E. Clark, Lieut. B. Q. Jones and 
Lieut. Thomas DeW. Milling. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels and Admiral Strauss, chief 
Consiructor, both told the House naval affairs committee 
April 8 that charges that the Government had disclosed 
plans for its naval guns to Germany and Russia were false. 
The iearing on the 1917 naval bill ended “April 3. The 
measre as planned will provide six capital ships, two 
dreacnaughts and four battle cruisers. 


The Senate April 3 by a vote of 35 to 30 approved the 
Cuminins plan to amend the army reorganization Dill by 
creat'ng a national guard section of the general staff. 


t A coast guard aerial corps to be operated as an arm of 
a Coast Guard Service in peace and with the Army and 
etd in war is proposed in a bill introduced March 28 by 
repre entative Montague, of Virginia, with the backing of 
eCASULy Department officials, 

, The first effort to add new projects to the $40,000,000 
os ind harbors appropriation bill failed in the House 
Pril i when an amendment by Representative Teague to 





appropriate $400,000 for a 40-foot ‘channel from President 
Roads at Boston to the sea was rejected overwhelmingly. 

The German Government has informed Ambassador Gerard 
that it is without official information concerning the explo- 
sions which damaged the British channel steamer Sussex 
and sunk the British horse ship Englishman, both of which 
were carrying American citizens. 

The American Red Cross April 1 received word that Tur- 
key for the first time is ready to accept aid for half a 
million of her citizens who face starvation. Ten thousand 
dollars was cabled to fill immediate needs. 

Department of Justice officials announced March 31 that 
two alleged conspirators with Capt. Hans Tauscher, in the 
plot to blow up the Welland Canal, were under surveillance 
in New England and that they expected to arrest a fourth 
in a few days. 

Dr. F. Rittermann, inventor of a process for obtaining a 
greater yield of gasoline from crude oil, resigned March 31 
as chemical engineer of the interior department’s bureau of 
mines to become vice president and active head of a new 
corporation now being organized in Pittsburgh to manufac- 
ture gasoline. 


FOREIGN 


The Russian hospital ship Portugal was sunk in the Black 
Sea by a German submarine with the loss of 115 lives, it 
was announced April 1. 

Russian casualties in the recent offensive on the northern 
part of the line were not less than 140,000 men, the German 
war office at Berlin estimated April 1. 

The total damage caused by the war to property in the 
Province of Galicia is estimated at $400,000,000 in a report 
by the Society of Austrian Architects, dealing with plans 
for the rebuilding of the destroyed towns and villages in 
Galicia. 

A Russian transport of about 12,000 tons, carrying troops 
and war materials, was sunk by Turkish submarines March 
30, it was officially announced April 3. 

The American consul at Cork, Ireland, reported to the 
American embassy at London April 3 that the steamship 
Berwindvale, which was sunk off Ireland March 16, had four 
Americans aboard. None of these was hurt, but the consul 
reports that the vessel was torpedoed. 


Emperor Nicholas of Russia has rewarded a railroad 


watchman who frustrated an attempt on the life of the 
emperor when he prevented a wreck of the emperor's train, 
according to Berlin reports. 

The demands of Sir Wilfred Laurier, opposition leader, for 
investigation by parliamentary committee of all purchases 
and contracts of ‘the Canadian shell committee were voted 
down in the Canadian House of Commons April 4. 

Flying for more than an hour with the bodies of two 
companions in his bullet-riddled aeroplane, Capt. Salomone, 
of the Italian army corps, returned safely to Rome from a 
raid on an Austrian camp at Lubiana, and April 4 was 
awarded the gold military medal of the House of Savoy. 

In presenting the budget to the British House of Commons 
April 4, Reginald McKenna, chancellor of the exchequer, said 
the estimated revenue for the year was $2,545,000,000 and 
the difference between this and the expenditure, namely, 
$6,615,000,000, would be met by borrowing. Allowing for 
interest and sinking fund he would have to meet an addi 
tional charge of $395,000,000. At the end of 1916-17 the net 
debt, excluding $4,000,000,000 advanced to the Allies and 
dominions, would be $13,200,000,000 and the debt charge 
with sinking fund $725,000,000. 

It is reported that the Greek Government is trying to 
negotiate a loan of $30,000,000 with an American syndicate. 

The Shackleton Antarctic auxiliary exploration ship Aurora 
arrived at Port Chalmers, New Zealand, April 2 

The Archduke Charles Francis Joseph, the Austrian heir 
apparent, has been appointed commander-in-chief of ti 
Austrian forces on the Isonzo front. 

Zeppelins raided the British Isles three succeeding nights 
Torty-three persons were killed and sixty-six wounded Mare’) 
51 and sixteen persons were killed and 100 injured April 1. 
Ten persons were killed and eleven injured in Scotland in the 
raid April 2. 


Chang-Chow-Fu, one of the largest cities of China, has 
declared its independence of the Government of Yuan Shi 
Kai. ‘The officials of Amoy have sent a request to the Amer 
ican consul asking that an American warship be sent to the 
port. 

Villa bandits, fleeing after their defeat by the American 
troops at Guerrero, have been beaten by Carranza forces 
at Satevo, Mexico. Secret agents April 5 arrested twenty 
seven persons residing in San Angel and Mexico City, in 
cluding three Frenchmen and several well known Mexicans, 
accused of a conspiracy in favor of Felix Diaz. 


- FOE OF WOOD CONSTRUCTION GETS A JOLT 





Citizens Interested in School Children’s Protection Block His Efforts — Proposed Legis- 
lation Curbs His Interference With Building 





Boston, Mass., April 5.—Metropolitan Fire Preven- 
tion Commissioner John A. O’Keefe, who appears to 
count that day lost which sees no new O’Keefe slam at 
wooden shingles or other knock on wood, is emitting inky 
wails because other, more expert members of the recently- 
and-O’Keefe-appointed-Faneuil-Hall-schoolhouse-fire-safe- 
ty committee do not approve of making metal and stone 
prisons of Massachusetts schools. 

After the Peabody parochial school fire a wave of hys- 
teria swept the State. The loss of many children’s lives 
at Peabody, according to experts, was due not to the fact 
that the parochial school was of wooden construction, but 
to the abuses of occupancy which were so flagrant that 
it is hard to credit that any authorities with the custody 
of young children could be so thoughtless. 


O’Keefe arranged a much advertised massmeeting at 
Faneuil Hall where citizens were supposed to talk over 
the better protection of schoolhouses from fire. It de- 
veloped into a sort of ‘‘ professional’’ affair. Franklin H. 
Wentworth, whose peculiar activities as secretary of the 
National Fire Protection Association are known to lum- 
bermen, was much in evidence, also others of that ilk. 
A hand-picked committee was arranged by O’Keefe to 
recommend methods for fire protection of schoolhouses. 
Of course, he was the dominant member. The results of 
this committee’s deliberations were found in a recent at- 
tempt to put through the legislature a bill further to re- 
strict the use of wood in school buildings. This measure 
has been roughly handled by the solons at the State House, 
hence O’Keefe’s inky wails to the press, a weapon of 
which he makes consistent and persistent use. 


Yesterday two members of this Faneuil Hall committee 
published in a letter to the Post what they thought about 
O’Keefe’s bill, and it was not complimentary. They are 
R. Clipston Sturgis, member of the Boston Schoolhouse 
Commission and a leading architect of the East, and 
William H. Sayward, secretary of the Master Builders’ 
Association. They say: 


Urges Support for Building Laws Bill 
To the Editor of the Post: 


Sir—At the Faneuil Hall meeting a note of warning was 
sounded against hysterical excitement over a horror like the 
Peabody fire followed by more or less prompt forgetfulness. 
Sober consideration and carefully studied action is what is 
needed, and this is seldom given. The Faneuil Hall commit- 
tee prepared a paper on safeguarding school children, ad- 
visory in character, and this has already been printed and 
distributed throughout the State to city and town officials. 
Copies can be obtained from the fire prevention commissioner. 

The Faneuil Hall committee was by no means a unit in 
believing it was wise to attempt to force by law what it had 
advised in its circulars, or possible to draw briefly a law 
which would cover the case adequately and yet fairly. The 
majority of the Faneuil Hall committee, however, voted to 
present such a bill, and the bill which was so ruthlessly and 
rightly criticised and met with such overwhelming opposi- 
tion was the result. 

It is barely possible that a bill could be drawn to accom- 
plish the desired result, but it certainly would have to be a 
lengthy one, and should be drawn by men thoroughly familiar 
with building construction, and with existing conditions in 
publie and private schools throughout the State. 

There is before the legislature a bill to establish a State 
building law, H. 1750. This bill covers schools as well as 
other buildings. Instead of heaping abuse and criticism 
on the committee on mercantile affairs, it would be better to 
concentrate on this proposed State building law and get this 
general legislation through. 

This will take care of the whole situation legally. In the 
meanwhile, it is not unreasonable to believe that communi- 
ties are willing to protect their children, and, having full 





information as to how this should be done, will take the 
hecessary steps. 
WILLIAM H. SAYWARD, 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, 
Members of the Faneuil Hall Committee. 
Boston, March 31. 


And today O’Keefe comes back, also with a letter in 
the Post, thusly: 


Sayward, Sturgis and Schoolhouse Safety 


To the Editor of the Post: 

Sir—lI noted with considerable interest the letter in today's 
Post signed by William H. Sayward and R. Clipston Sturgis. 
It related to the pending bill designed to safeguard the lives 
of our school children in schoolhouses. 

I regret that these gentlemen consider the bill so bad. 
One thing can be said, however, it was the only bill offered 
to meet the dangerous conditions in schoolhouses. It is 
regrettable that such competent critics as Mr. Sayward and 
Mr. Sturgis did not, under a sense of public duty, lend their 
valuable aid to the committee in its commendable attempt. 
But hold, what am I saying? Mr. Sayward did lend his 
valuable aid, and took an active, constructive part in draft 
ing the bill. Bearing this in mind, Mr. Editor, one is in a 
position to estimate fairly the great modesty of Mr. Saywari 
when he says in speaking of the committee’s action on this 
bill, “it should be drawn by men thoroughly familiar with 
building construction.”” Why, we had all supposed that Mr. 
Sayward was such a man, and that Mr. Logue was such a man, 
and that Frank Irving Cooper was such a man. 

Mr. Sayward and Mr. Sturgis seize the opportunity to say 
a word for the general building law, drafted largely by Mr. 
Sayward’s and Mr. Sturgis’ associates. 

Let me refresh their memory. When the Faneuil Hall 
committee met last December, the first thing they agreed on 
was that the proposed building law gave no power to safe- 
guard existing schoolhouses. Mr. Sayward and Mr. Sturgis 
assented to this view. The next thing the committee agreed 
on was that the present safety of these school children should 
not be tied up to this general building law, opposed as it was, 
and properly at many points, by so many persons and so many 
interests. 

Come, Messrs. Sayward and Sturgis, didn’t we agree that 
the general building law failed adequately to protect existing 
schoolhouses ? Very truly yours, 

JOHN A. O’KEEF®, 
Fire Prevention Commissioner for the Metropolitan District. 
soston, April 4, 1916. 


Now it seems that Sturgis and Sayward were put on 
the committee to give it ballast and weight with the 
public, and not at all to think and say what they thought 
as experts who really know something about their subject. 
But the real reason for O’Keefe’s latest explosion into 
print is that house bill 1,750 is a very sore corn with him. 
This measure proposes to put some curb on the fire pre 
vention commissioner’s ‘‘butting’’ into building con- 
struction instead of sticking to fire prevention, the job 
for which he is paid out of the public treasury. It pro- 
vides for a State building commissioner, a trained expert, 
and makes the fire prevention head a subordinate—as he 
should be. Incidentally, this fire prevention official would 
have to have some fitness for his job other than being 
friendly to patent roofing, concrete, steel] and other build- 
ing materials less ardent than wood. 

When this measure for a uniform State building was 
reported a year or so ago by a special commission after 
several years of study and investigation, O’Keefe imme- 
diately scurried around to defeat it. He enlisted some of 
the board insurance companies against it, and even the 
‘Boston Chamber of Commerce was induced to voice some 
opposition. However, it may pass the legislature, even 
now, and Fire Prevention Commissioner O’Keefe may 
have to go back practicing law in Lynn. 
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NEW LUMBERING CONCERN LAUNCHED 


Wisconsin Organization Made Up to Operate in Missis- 
sippi—Capitalized at $1,500,000 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 3—The organization of the 
Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Madison, Wis., with a capital stock of $1,500,000, by 
Milwaukee, Madison, Chicago and New York capital, 
marks the first large logging and lumbering enterprise 
put under way in Wisconsin in many months. The com- 
pany will operate in Mississippi and owns approximately 
52,000 acres of timberlands in Wilkinson County, on the 
main line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. 
The general offices will be in Madison, Wis. 

Officers have been elected by the new corporation as 
follows: 

President—Fred M. Stephenson, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice president—Edward J. Young, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer—A. E. Proudfit, Madison, Wis. 

Secretary and general manager—George L. Stephenson, 
Milwaukee. 

The president of the company is a son of Hon. Isaac 
Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., former United States sena- 
tor from Wisconsin and a lumberman of international 
note. Another son, Grant T. Stephenson, is a heavy 
stockholder. ‘The secretary and general manager, George 
L. Stephenson, is a nephew of the former senator, and 
has been identified with the southern lumber industry for 
many years, having built several large mills in Louisiana 
and Mississippi and for the last year or two representing 
extensive southern timber interests with offices in Miul- 
waukee. Edward J. Young is a member of the Britting- 
ham & Young Company, Madison, wholesale lumbermen, 
and the treasurer, Mr. Proudfit, is president of the First 
National Bank of Madison and a large stockholder in 
various timber, logging and lumbering concerns in the 
South and Southwest. 

A double band mill, with resaw, costing between $300,- 
000 and $400,000, will be established in Wilkinson County, 
Mississippi, during the summer and fall. It will cut on 
an average of 30,000,000 feet a year, according to present 
estimates. The mill site is on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
railroad and the promoters of the new enterprise intend 
to build a model town around it. It will be named in 
honor of one or more of the officers in combination. The 
plan is to make the new city a departure from southern 
town building ideas. 

The 52,000 acres owned by the company, are covered 
with a heavy growth of virgin yellow pine, with here and 
there patches of hickory and other hardwoods, and an 
ample supply of timber for many years’ run of the mill 
at 30,000,V00 feet per annum is assured. 

George L. Stephenson will leave Milwaukee tomorrow, 
April 4, to take further steps in the enterprise. He 
expects to return north in three or four weeks, and will 
then make provisiow for the construction and equipment 
of the mili. He does not look for any great difficulty in 
obtaining quick delivery of equipment, in spite of the 
situation in the iron and steel industry, having received 
definite assurances from a number of large sawmill equip- 
ment manufacturers that the requirements of the new 
company will be well cared for. 

The capital stock of $1,500,000 is divided into 15,000 
shares, and all of these have been subscribed for. The 
stockholders include a number of the leading capitalists 
of Milwaukee, Chicago and New York, in addition to the 
Madison interests represented officially. The articles of 
incorporation indicate the purposes of the company to be 
to conduct a general lumber brokerage business in Wiscon- 
sin and all other States of the United States; to manu- 
facture lumber; acquire timberlands; maintain mills and 
private railroads etc. Said General Manager Stephenson: 

No matter what the outcome of the present world war 
may be, or when its conclusion comes, this enterprise is built 
on the demand which is already present and will grow to 
larger proportions within a few years. The investment of 
$1,500,000 is made by men who know the lumber business 
thoroughly and have the utmost confidence in the future of 
the lumbering industry. This company has been in progress 
of organization for nearly a year, during which time every 
possible angle of the situation has been given due considera- 
tion. We have launched the new corporation on the basis 
of that result. 


WHERE AMERICANS ARE AT FAULT 


Lax Methods of Manufacturers Criticized—Protests 
of Javanese Merchants 





United States Commercial Agent Ralph M. O’Dell, 
writing from Batavia, Java, tells some of the complaints 
he has heard against American manufacturers, which, 
after careful investigation, were in nearly every case 
substantiated. 

The first is the old complaint regarding insufficient 
postage on letters, an unfortunate practice which persists 
in spite of the fact that the post office returns letters not 
having sufficient postage. Mr. O’Dell was in the office 
of a large manufacturer when the mail from the United 
States arrived. Of the fourteen letters received ten had 
only two-cent stamps and one had no stamps at all. 
Only three had sufficient postage. The importer had to 
pay 2.75 guilders (ten cents) to cover the amount due 
for postage and the penalty which is always exacted in 
such cases. Mr. O’Dell said in looking over the letters 
he was surprised to find that several of them were from 
large firms that have for years been engaged in the ex- 
port trade. The importer said the same thing happened 
with every mail. 

The second complaint is based on improperly addressed 
letters. The importer spoke of this and showed Mr. 
O’Dell letters to confirm his statement. He has printed 


on the letterhead of his firm the four cities in which he 
maintains offices. Frequently he receives letters bearing 


the names of all four places on the envelope. Mr. O’Dell 
saw a letter from an American firm of good standing 
which was addressed to Soerabaja, Holland. 

The third complaint is illustrated by the following 
incident: A larger imported wrote to an American firm 
regarding sulphate of ammonia. The latter replied 
quoting a price on one quality and stating that other 
qualities could be supplied and that prices would be 
quoted is desired. Upon receipt of the letter the importer 
in Java cabled the firm asking for prices on one of the 
qualities that had not been given, and adding he could 
book a large order, but received no reply to his cable. 
The importer than wrote a letter to the firm asking why 
they made an offer and yet declined to reply to the cable- 
gram. The American firm replied, by letter, that it was 
not prepared to take the business. 


ADDS TO CREOSOTING PLANT 


Tacoma Concern Installs Equipment to Handle Giant 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 





Tacoma, WasH., April 1—The illustration herewith 
shows the newest addition to the creosoting plant of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, at Tacoma, Wash. 
The plant shown is equipped to handle 500 of the smaller 
sized poles or 300 of the largest sized every twenty-four 
hours, giving each pole treatment in both hot and cold 
creosote. The tanks for the new plant are 30 feet long, 
10 feet deep and 7 feet wide, the butts of the poles be- 
ing dipped in the tanks by a huge jib crane with a 90- 
foot mast capable of handling eight-five poles at once 
for transfer to and from the tanks and loading them on 
ears or vessels. The poles are twelve hours in hot creo- 
sote and twelve hours in cold creosote, giving them a life 
of at least. 25 years, the butts outlasting the tops. 

The St. Paul company has installed an experimental 
laboratory in connection with the creosoting department 
of which this pole creosoting addition has just been com- 
pleted. The addition is said to be the largest plant of its 
kind in the world as well as the first plant capable of 


INVOLVES AN UNUSUAL PROBLEM 


Would Newspaper Editor Recommend Wood or Prod. 
ucts of Competitive Advertiser? 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Lumbermen who happened 
to see the ‘‘Home Builders’ Page’’ of the Sunday 
Herald this week are asking if there is not somewhere in 
the new Federal law compelling newspaper publishers to 
declare circulation figures, owners’ names etc. a clause re- 
quiring that advertisements published in the news vol- 
umns disguised as news shall be plainly marked ‘‘ady.’’ 
or otherwise branded. 

On that page of the Sunday Herald there appeared an 
attack on wood fences under the heading ‘‘ Wire Fence 
Better Than the Old Wooden Rails.’’ This attack on 
wood was also an effusive eulogy of wire fences, and for 
some reason, perhaps best known to the Herald’s busi- 
ness or advertising manager, the editor let the following 
paragraph by as the snapper at the end of his attack 
on wood: 

“<But to Be Up-to-Date It Must Be an Ornamental 
Wire Fence. A Telephone Call or Card to the Security 
Fence Erecting Company, of Somerville, Will Bring You 
Valuable Information on This Topic.’’ 

To all appearances the entire article was a news item. 
Probably the majority of the Herald’s readers so under- 
stood it. But on the same page Boston lumbermen were 
interested, although not surprised, to find an advertise- 
ment 45 agate lines deep, headed ‘‘ Preparedness’’ and 
signed: ‘‘Security Fence Erecting Company, 284 Somer- 
ville Avenue, Phone 3900, Somerville, Mass.’’ 

“¢Protect your lawns and gardens early, with Security 
Fence,’’ says this company, given the unmarked adver- 
tisement disguised as news in the Boston Herald. 
‘*Cheaper than wood; salesmen will call on request,’’ 
adds the undisguised advertisement. 

Just because it shows how the ‘‘substitutes-for-wood’’ 
people go about their insidious campaign to destroy the 
public confidence in lumber and persuade people that 
wood is old-fashioned and perishable, retail lumber deal- 
ers will find it worth their patience to read this unethical 
““news’’ advertisement pub- 
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lished by the Herald: 


Wire Fence Better Than the 
Old Wooden Rails 


Not so many years ago the 
front gate, the fence around 
the lot, the rail or fence 
around the flower garden or 
around the clothes drying en- 
closure, was ‘any old wooden 
thing,’ and was thought to be 
all that necessity and artistic 
senses required. 

But in a few years how 
tastes have changed! Today 
the fence must be ornamental 
as well as useful, and to ob- 
tain the combination nothing 
has yet been: found that ap- 
proaches the ornamental wire 
fence. This can be obtained 
in hundreds of designs and in 
sizes and sections to meet any 
requirement and fit any place 
where either a small fence may 
be needed to keep the dogs 
from running across the flower 
beds, or a large and handsome 
gate may be needed across the 
front entrance to driveway, to 
the garage, or, in fact, in- 
numerable other places where 
any fence of any kind may be 
required. 

But to be up-to-date it must 
Space be an ornamental wire fence. 








NEW EQUIPMENT OF THE ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER COMPANY, TACOMA, 
WASH., FOR CREOSOTING POLES 


handling so many poles in so short a time. The com- 
pany has several large pole orders on hand for the new 
addition which runs in connection with the regular creo- 
soting plant where ties, stringers, timbers, piling, paving 
blocks and all kinds of lumber are creosoted. 





STRIKE SNAG IN BUILDING RAILROAD 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 28.—Several months ago the 
people of Roseburg, in Douglas County, voted for the 
city to issue $300,000 in bonds to assist in building a log- 
ging railroad for Kendall Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
purpose to tap a large tract of timber and to build a lum- 
ber mill at Roseburg. Roseburg people who opposed the 
bond issue took the case to the supreme court and that 
court decided that the city can not issue bonds for this 
purpose. 

The Roseburg people are now considering some other 
means of helping the Kendall Bros. and it is possible 
that the citizens will raise a bonus of $100,000 to be given 
toward the construction of the railroad. 





BRIDGE WILL NEED MUCH LUMBER 


Detroit, Micu., March 30.—Over 600,000 feet of south- 
ern yellow pine will go into the new temporary Belle 
Isle bridge, which is to replace the one burned last sum- 
mer. The contract was awarded recently to the Candler 
Dock & Bridge Company, for $99,999, which was within 
$1 of the appropriation. The new structure will connect 
Detroit’s largest park and public playground with the 
mainland. The 600,000 feet of yellow pine used in the 
bridge will be in addition to the wooden piles used. It 
is understood the. contractors have awarded the yellow 
pine contract to a Cincinnati firm, and the pile contract 
to a St. Louis (Mo,) firm. The only other material used 
in the bridge will be steel stringers. Later the city ex- 
pects to erect a more costly bridge at the other end of 
the island. 





A telephone call or a card to 
the Security Fence Erecting 
Company, of Somerville, will 
bring you valuable information 
on this topic. 


How much damage such unethical anti-wood publicity 
can do is problematical, but, evidently, the editor intends 
to do as much as possible, for he announces on the 
‘‘Home Builders’ Page’’ in large type: ‘‘Save These 
Pages. . . . Whether you plan to build now or in the 
future, these pages will help you... . If there is any 
point in connection with building on which you are un- 
certain, write to the Home-Builder.’’ 

QuERY:—What answer would the editor give if a 
Herald reader wrote in to know what material to use for 
a fence? 

Would he recommend the ‘‘substitutes’’ given un- 
ethical reading notices in his columns, or would he be 
honest and recommend wood in the many instances where 
lumber unquestionably would be the best material for 
the purpose? : 


HAULING ON IMPROVED ROADS LIMITED 


—_—_ 


Louisiana District Court Permits 6,000-Pound Loads 
Under Certain Conditions 





SHREVEPORT, La., April 3.—An important ruling to 
log hauling over improved highways, which are being 
built in various parishes in Louisiana, was made recently 
at Lake Charles, when the district court partly sus- 
tained an injunction obtained by Calcasieu Parish 
against W. J. Chastain to restrain him from hauling !ogs 
over the improved highway between Westlake and Moss- 
ville. The court ruled that an eight-wheeled log wagon 
with wheel base of five inches would not be permiited 
to carry more than 6,000 pounds live load on the im- 
proved roads, but the injunction was dissolved as to the 
hauling of ties, which, under the evidence, does not in- 
jure the highways. Since testimony was introduced to 
the effect that logs could be hauled on gravel highways 
without injuring them, provided the weight were limited, 
the court held that it would be unjust to prohibit such 
traffic altogether, this applying especially to the hauling 
of logs and piling. 
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EVANGELIST FAVORS WOOD 


Experience Shows Tabernacles Built of Lumber Are 
Cheaper and Have Good Acoustics 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 4.—The Rev. Billy Sunday, the 
noted evangelist, is a staunch supporter of the use of 
wood in his tabernacles. He has found by experience 
that they are cheaper to build, serve every practical pur- 
pose and yield results with respect to acoustics which 
can not be equaled by any other kind of material. A\l- 
though the Baltimore tabernacle seats not less than 
14,000 people and is a great rambling structure, rather 
low of roof, and broken by many uprights to support 
the roof, the distribution of sound is so remarkably good 
that the revivalist can be heard in every portion of the 
vast barrack. This has doubtless contributed to his 
partiality for wood. 

When the Boston committee in charge of the projected 
religious campaign at the Hub broached the matter of 
a tabernacle, the city authorities insisted that some ma- 
terial other than wood, preferably brick, should be used, 
and finally laid down the dictum that it must be brick 
or no tabernacle. The committee thereupon in consider- 
able trepidation came to Baltimore to confer with the 
evangelist, to persuade him to consent to the use of 
brick, it being not at all a question of money. But 
the Reverend Billy was quite as determined as the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton City Fathers,’’ and he told the committee to go back 
and inform the Boston council that if they wanted the 
religious campaign with Sunday as the central attrac- 
tion they would have to accept wood for the tabernacle. 
It was a case of wood or no Billy Sunday. 

It was pointed out for the benefit of the committee 
that a wooden tabernacle could not, as the Boston city 
council evidently supposed, become a fire menace, or 
prove dangerous to the big congregations. If a fire 
should break out it would be possible to empty the great 
auditorium in a few moments. Evidently the committee 
succeeded in persuading the Boston council that Billy 
Sunday would have to get his way, and yesterday word 
was received here that the Boston tabernacle would be 
of wood, similar in design to that erected in Baltimore. 





QUEEN CITY TO BUILD SPEEDWAY 


Approximately 8,000,000 Feet of Lumber to Be Used 
in Constructing Track and Necessary Buildings 


CincInNATI, OHI0, April 3.—The Cincinnati Motor 
Speedway Company soon will be in the market for ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 feet of lumber to be used in the 
construction of its new track and grand stands at 
Sharon, one of the northern suburbs of the Queen City. 
The track is planned to be two miles in length, laid 
out in a tract of 320 acres secured at a cost of about 
$100,000. Its width will be seventy feet. The speedway 
is to be laid of 2 by 4-inch strips, and it has been 
practically decided that southern yellow pine will be 
used, although tamarack and white pine have been con- 
sidered, and it is possible that the latter may be used 
for some parts of the building improvements. The strips, 
which will be laid on their 2-inch edge, lengthwise of 
the track, will be bolted together and will rest upon 
wooden girders supported on wooden blocks that them- 
selves are secured in concrete foundations. The strips 
will be laid about one-quarter of an inch apart, so as to 
afford drainage and ventilation, which the architect con- 
siders will render unnecessary the creosoting of the strips, 
a4 process that it is estimated would cost at least $30,000. 

It is planned to have the specifications ready for the 
lumber bids in one or two weeks, as it is intended to get 
to work on the construction of the track this month, al- 
though the actual laying of the wood strips will not be- 
gin until next month. 


UTILIZING OSAGE ORANGE FOR DYE 


Mapison, Wis., April 3.—As a result of experiments 
on the wood of the osage orange tree, begun four years 
ago by F. W. Kressman, a chemist at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, the firm Mardenorth & Hastings, of 
Boston, Mass., has purchased a large factory in West 
Virginia and is using a thousand tons of waste osage 
orange wood a month in manufacturing a dye product 
known as ‘¢Aurantine.’’? The dye is prepared in paste 
or powder form. The company is carrying on an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign and in all its matter the 
explanation is made that ‘‘Aurantine’’ is the result of 
exper:ments conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory. 

The new yellow dye compares favorably in every 
analysis with fustie dyes that have been supplying the 
Worl! for years. The study of osage orange as a dye- 
Wood was started as the result of an investigation of 
the »tilization of mill waste. The wood has been 
used .n a desultory manner in Texas as a dyewood by 
the I.dians of the Red River Valley, but its resemblance 
to fustie had not been recognized. Fustic is a tropical 
Wood that grows in Mexico, Jamaica, and South Amer- 
lea. it has been the main source of yellow dyes for 
centuries, The European war, which has “caused such 
4 shortage in dyes, and the internal trouble in Mexico 
lave viven to the newly discovered domestic product an 


_ it would not ordinarily gain in competition with 
1c. 


Like 





th many other chemists, Mr. Kressman knew that 
ere were ingredients for making dyes in the orange 
Wood. He was the first to analyze and determine the 
ence of dye chemicals. He compared this dye with 
ustic and found little difference. To corroborate his 
observations he interested a number of textile schools 
™ the country. Samples of the wood in the form of 


shavings were submitted for comparison and the reports 
of these schools showed that the orange extract was 
almost identical with the fustic. Opinions differed as to 
the depth of the colors produced, some believing the osage 
gave a deeper color to a given weight of wool than fustic 
and others believed that the osage was only 75 percent 
as strong as the fustic. In tests for fastness no differ- 
ence could be noted between the orange and its rival wood. 

A domestic material has been found that seems to re- 
place a foreign material in all of its different fields and 
is much easier to produce. The osage orange is not sub- 
ject to the difficulties of cutting and transportation in a 
tropical climate. That the discovery is opportune is 
shown by the fact that last year the consumption of 
fustic dye increased five times over that of the preceding 
year because of the tremendous demand created by 
the war. 





WOODEN HOUSE LASTS A GENERATION 


Old Structure of Pine Proves Wood’s Durability—Lum- 
ber Still in Good Condition 


Lupineton, Micu., March 27.—Old residents of this 
city were. much interested this week in the work of tear- 
ing down an old house that is visible evidence of the 
longevity of wood. This house was built in 1872 at the 
time Capt. Eber Ward built ‘‘the old South mill’’ at 
this place. The house was constructed from clear white 
pine, the sheathing being 4/4 boards running from 10 
inches to 16 inches in width. Workmen engaged in tear- 
ing down the old building have found that the lumber is 
just as sound today as it was forty-four years ago when 
the house was built. This house has not had a coat of 
paint in thirty years yet the weather has had little effect 
upon the wood. The illustration herewith shows the 














KITCHEN OF OLD HOUSE AT LUDINGTON, MICH. 


kitchen, which was weather boarded with 10-inch pine 
boards with molded weather strips. So far as the lumber 
is concerned the house is good for a hundred years more. 





TEXAS OFFICIALS FIGHT SHINGLES 


SHREVEPORT, La., April 3.—A proposed new building 
code for the city of Dallas, Tex., is being considered, ac- 
cording to advices reaching Shreveport, and an anti- 
shingle roof provision is a feature of the proposed meas- 
ure. A Dallas newspaper in referring to the matter con- 
tained the following: 


Elimination of shingle roofs of buildings hereafter con- 
structed in Dallas will be a feature of the proposed new 
city building code when it is prepared. The Paris fire has 
demonstrated that inflammable roofs must go. Commis- 
sioner Otto H. Lang said: “I am studying the building 
code now and will have it ready as soon as possible.” 

This report is of particular interest to local lumber- 
men, who a few months ago successfully opposed a sim- 
ilar anti-shingle measure offered as part of a new build- 
ing code at Shreveport. Owing to the data published by 
the local lumbermen and a petition they circulated in 
favor of wooden roofs, the city council eliminated the 
anti-shingle provision from the code. The Dallas lum- 
bermen will very likely use in their campaign similar 
data, assistance having been offered from the local 
lumbermen. 





OHIO RIVER RAPIDLY RISING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 3—The Ohio River, which has 
been rising here steadily for the last week, was expected 
to come to a stand today at about 39 or 40 feet on the 
Government marks. The danger line here is 35 feet. 
Green River, a deep but swift stream that empties into 
the Ohio River nine miles above here, was also on a 
rampage for several days, but no damage was done to 
the thousands of logs that are rafted in that river and 
ready to be floated down to the river mills in this city. 





ASSOCIATION PUSHES REDWOOD 


Sends Unique Return Post Cards to Prospective Users 
—Standardizes Stains and Finishes 


San Francisco, Cau., April 1—The California Red- 
wood Association, with headquarters in the Newhall 
Building, this city, is doing effective work. Secretary 
A. B. Wastell and his staff are on the alert and there 
is ‘‘something doing’’ in the line of publicity for 
redwood every minute. U. 8S. McMillan, the outside 
man, has sent out to prospective users of redwood 
products a very striking return postal card, requesting 
the recipient to designate on the return card the date 
when it would be convenient for him to have a call 
from the man who talks redwood. 

On one side of the ecard is a cartoon representing 
Mr. Millan holding a model of a redwood bungalow, 
with the statement, ‘‘It is not a real California 
bungalow unless you build of redwood.’’ 

The service department of the California Redwood 
Association has standardized and will put on the mar- 
ket the Tent-Ford Stains for treating redwood finish 
and producing charming color effects. Ten different 
tones can be produced with these stains in varying 
shades of gray, brown, green etc., making it easy to 
match wallpapers. Samples of redwood treated in 
this manner are exhibited at the rooms of the associa- 
tion. Although special stress is being put on the 
finish, the California Redwood Association is working 
for the use.of redwood in every possible way, from 
the foundation of a building to the roof. 


SHOW VALUES OF LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Details of Values Change—Manufactures and Shingles 
Increase—Revenues from Royalties Decrease 





VANCOUVER, B. C., April 1.—It is interesting to note 
the detailed figures of the value of British Columbia 
lumber products for the last year compared with previous 
years. The totals do not vary much, but the figures show 
how one factor in the industry may have been less prom- 
inent, while others have come forward. For instance, in 
1913, when the total production of lumber products 
amounted to $33,650,000, lumber alone was valued at 
$26,800,000. In 1915, lumber was valued at only $15,000,- 
000, but the total production was $29,150,000, an increase 
over 1914. The difference was made up by the in- 
creased values in other lines, notably manufactures and 


shingles. The following comparative table contains the 
information: bs 
1913 1914 1915 

EE Ee $26,800,000 $19,250,000 $15,500,000 
MII bails 6 o'0\0-4¢.¢. views 0 4's 58 3,000,000 2,730,000 3,200,000 
SE ind + 5'cashedeeeoae 550,000 650,000 3,500,000 
Cee whet Putecwataeee  eteaewee  (.Kecaee 750,000 
RTS dha 66.nu bi00:6:s. 0.9.90 6-0-0 200,000 150,000 150,000 
Poles and plies... .....scees 400,000 900,000 1,200,000 
Mining props and posts... 250,000 300,000 400,000 
Additional value contrib- 

uted by wood working 

industries etc ......... 1,000,000 1,900,000 1,750,006 
Miscellaneous, cut by rail- 

WORMMIGEMC  dcccdecceeess« ivsevese 1,200,000 9,000,000 
Construction material .... 1,000,000 = ..ccccce ~ cecccees 
Product Dominion lands.. 400,000 1,600,000 1,800,000 





$33,650.000 $28,680,000 $28,150,000 


CLOSES TWO IMPORTANT DEALS 


Bay City, Micu., April 4.—The Bigelow-Cooper Com- 
pany, this city, which last year purchased all of the 
river front property of the old Wheeler shipyard and 
erected one of the largest and most modern flooring 
plants and planing mills thereon, has just closed two im- 
portant deals—one the awarding of contracts for a 
large salt manufacturing plant and the other the purchase 
of the Fitzhugh tract containing five and a half acres 
directly south of its property. The purchase of this 
additional property gives the company a total of about 
twenty-nine acres between Marquette Avenue and the 
river, about a half mile of river front, and much prop- 
erty available for expansion of its business. In connec- 
tion with the 350-barrel salt plant will be a chemical 
plant for the manufacture of bromide. 








BIG CYPRESS TIMBER SALE MADE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 3.—Announcement was made 
here today of the completion of one of the largest timber 
deals in recent Louisiana history, whereby the Lutcher 
& Moore Cypress Lumber Company, of Lutcher, La., 
acquires a large tract of virgin cypress timber, together 
with some cutover land, from the Ruddock-Orleans 
Cypress Company, of New Orleans. The price paid was 
$2,150,000, constituting what is said to be the highest 
price ever paid for standing timber in this state. The 
tract involved is situated in St. John the Baptist Parish 
and is described -as one of the finest cypress tracts re- 
maining in Louisiana. 

The deal was handled by James D. Lacey & Co., of 
Chicago and New Orleans, and has been under negotia- 
tion for some time. The Lutcher & Moore company’s 
directors decided upon the purchase during the early 
part of February. 

It is understood, upon reliable authority, that the 
transfer does not involve the erection of a new plant, 
nor affect the present output of either of the companies. 
The purchasing company will manufacture the timber 
from its newly acquired tract at its big Lutcher plant, 
giving it a larger supply and correspondingly longer 
term of operation, while the Ruddock-Orleans company 
will log its huge New Orleans plant from other timber 
holdings. The latter company had begun logging opera- 
tions in the tract, but will transfer its logging crews and 
outfit to other timber which it holds in St. John Parish. 
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PARIS (TEX.) FIRE INSPIRES REMARKABLE REPORT ’ 


State Fire Marshal Attributes Highest Loss to the Wooden Shingle—Draws Loose Deductions in Extraordinarily Quick 
Time—Insurance Journal Admits ‘“Noncombustible” Roofs Prevailed in Nashville 


The conflagration that occurred March 21 at Paris, 
Tex., is being seized upon by the insurance interests just 
as was the Salem (Mass.) fire as an argument against 
wood construction, with special attention to the shingle 
roofs. 

Six days after the fire the State fire marshal of Texas 
gave out for publication the following extraordinary 
communication addressed to the State Fire Insurance 
Commission: 


Report of State Fire Marshal on Paris, Texas, Conflagra- 
tion, March 21, 1916 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 27, 1916. 
SvTaTe FIRE INSURANCE COMMISSION, Austin, Tex, 

Gentlemen—Submitted herein is a report in connection 
with an investigation conducted by this office for the 
purpose of determining as nearly as possible the origin 
and effect of the conflagration that occurred in Paris, 
Tex., on March 21, 1916, resulting in the total destruction 
of most of the business district of the city, completely 
wiping out the greater portions of the residential sections 
and destroying churches, schools and other public build- 
ings. 

The fire had its origin in a frame warehouse situated 
in the southwestern portion of the city, and while the de- 
partment’s data gathered to this time would not now 
warrant a positive statement as to the cause of the fire, 
it is reasonably certain that its origin will in the final 
summing up be traced to carelessness. 

It appears that the alarm was sent in about 5:30 
o'clock in the afternoon, and notwithstanding the local 
fire department’s prompt response to the call, a wind 
blowing out of the southwest at an estimated velocity of 
35 miles per hour fanned the flames and scattered burn- 
ing pieces of wood to such an extent that it was soon 
to be seen that a conflagration beyond the control of 
human agency was at hand, 

The fire burned north-northeast from the place of 
origin, widening its area as it swept on until it burned 
itself out on the north and east sides of the city, leaving 
now and then a scorched structure in its path, in almost 
every instance supporting a noncombustible roof covering. 

It is found that the entire area of the districts covered 
by the flames amounts to 264 acres of territory within 
the corporate boundaries and many small buildings, sta- 
bles and outhouses outside the city proper. 

One thousand four hundred and forty buildings shown 
on Sanborn’s 1914 insurance map of the city were de- 
stroyed, 1,051 of which had combustible roofs, or 73 
percent of the total number of buildings lost. One thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-seven of the total number 
of buildings burned were of frame or iron-clad construc- 
tion, or 90 percent of the total number of buildings de- 
stroyed. It is found that the fire consumed 704 homes of 
all classes, seventy-five frame mercantiles, 117 brick mer- 
ecantiles, 522 out-buildings, such as barns, stables, ga- 
rages, servants’ houses, etc., thirteen churches and nine 
public buildings. 

The property loss is variously estimated at from $10,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000 and most likely falls within the range 
of such figures, but in the absence of reliable information 
as to the value of buildings and contents involved, this 
office is not now prepared to submit a statement thereon, 
nor can reliable data be furnished showing the total 
amount of insurance carried. It is probably sufficient to 
state that on account of the enviable good fire record 
borne by Paris for a number of years next preceding the 
occurrence of this loss that the fire insurance companies 
doing business in the State had, no doubt, been liberal 
in assuming liability and that the sound insurance in 
force will cover at least 50 percent of the property loss 
sustained. 

The department deeply sympathizes with the citizen- 
ship of Paris over the great calamity that has befallen 
them, and a careful survey of the fire has been made in 
order that the office may be able to render assistance in 
the building of a more beautiful and substantial city and 
at the same time draw therefrom lessons that would be 
wf benefit to other municipalities in Texas. 

The swiftness and completeness of the destruction in 
Paris is probably without a parallel in the State and, in 
some respects, not in the Nation. The destruction is even 
greater in its completeness and burned area than that of 
the Baltimore conflagration in proportion to population. 

Much valuable fire prevention information is to be had 
from this conflagration that could be applied with profit 
by every city and town in the State. A most important 
lesson to be drawn is the hazard of the shingle roof. 
Modern history does not contain a more perfect exam- 
ple of the conflagration hazard that is present in every 
city or town where the shingle roof is prevalent. The 
burning of the business district of Paris was not due to 
a lack of fire fighters; it was not due to a lack of water; 
it was not due to the construction of the business district 
itself, but was primarily attributable to the shingle roofs 
of the residence section of the city. The firemen were 
not able to hold the blaze to the first building being 
burned, for the reason that the brands carried by the 
high gale had set on fire buildings four, five, six and 
even ten blocks away and, in practically every instance, 
the fire started on the roof of the building. These in turn 
would send their burning brands on the wings of the 
wind to other buildings with shingle roofs until every 
dwelling on both the south and east sides of the business 
section was a seething, roaring mass of flames; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that the roofs of the business 
buildings had refused to take fire from the burning em- 
bers that had fallen upon them like a rain of hail for 
some time, when the half-circle of fire around the busi- 
ness district had closed in, the intense heat of the wind- 
driven flames and the flying brands and coals ‘which 
were many inches deep in the streets broke through the 
windows and doors, and, when once an entrance was 
effected, the doom of the business section was sealed. 
Had the roofs of the dwellings in the path of the fire 
from its point of origin to the business district been of 
noncombustible material, it is believed the fire depart- 
ment of Paris alone could have easily held the blaze to 
at least the block in which it originated. 

Another lesson that may be drawn is one in connection 








with so-called “fireproof construction.’’ The Gibraltar 
Hotel, the First National Bank Building and the post- 
office each presents a striking example of the disastrous 
consequences of using combustible material in finishing 
a fireproof building and the folly of attempting to save 
money in the use of inferior material with the hope that 
it will withstand the test of fire. The conflagration pre- 
sents another instance that there is no such thing as 
absolutely fireproof construction and that, when sufficient 
heat is applied to any kind of known material used in 
such buildings, serious damage, if not total destruction, 
will follow. It is a noticeable fact that in every case 
where exposed wall openings were protected by wired 
glass the progress of the fire was effectually blocked. 

The spirit of the citizenship of Paris in the hour of 
their distress is highly commendable. Long before the 
fires had cooled on the spots which marked a prosperous 
place of busines or a happy home, plans were being made 
for the erection of a better place of business and a more 
beautiful place of residence. And we are quite confident 
that, Phoenix-like, the city will rise from the ashes a 
more splendid, a more beautiful, a more substantial 
Paris, thus furnishing to the State and the Nation an 
example unparalleled of the indomitable spirit of Texas, 
and a model city that can be profitably emulated by other 
municipalities in arrangement, construction and beauty. 

In the accomplishment of these purposes, it is recom- 
mended that the services of the engineering and inspec- 
tion departments of the commission be placed at the 
command of the Paris authorities and citizenship, and 
that in order to faciiitate the handling of rates on all 
new buildings in course of construction and to be con- 
structed, a member of the department’s rating force be 
placed on the ground to remain for such period of time 
as may be required for the assumption of normal condi- 
tions. Very respectfully, 

S. W. INGLISH, State Fire Marshal. 

Accompanying the fire marshal’s letter was the fol- 
lowing statement purporting to classify the losses ac- 
cording to classes of building: 

Classification of Buildings Destroyed in Paris Conflagra- 
tion, March 21, 1916 

545 one-story frame shingle roof dwellings. 
one-story frame noncombustible roof dwellings. 

36 one-and-one-half story frame shingle roof dwellings. 
93 two-story frame shingle roof dwellings. 

11 two-story frame noncombustible roof dwellings. 
274 one-story frame shingle roof outhouses. 

190 one-story frame noncombustible roof outhouses, 

8 one-and-one-half story frame noncombustible roof 

outhouses. 
one-and-one-half story frame shingle roof outhouses. 
two-story frame shingle roof outhouses. 
two-story frame noncombustible roof outhouses. 
two-story brick noncombustible roof mercantiles. 
one-story brick noncombustible roof mercantiles. 
three-story brick noncombustible roof mercantiles. 
four-story brick noncombustible rocf mercantiles. 
one-story frame shingle roof mercantiles. 
one-story frame shingle roof churches. 
one-story frame airdomes. 
two-story ironclad motion picture theatre. 
one-story ironclad mercantiles. 
two-story frame shingle roof mercantiles. 
one-story frame noncombustible roof mercantiles. 
two-story brick noncombustible roof jail. 
three-story stone court house. 
two-story brick noncombustible roof dwellings. 
one-story brick shingle roof barns. 
two-story brick noncombustible roof churches. 
six-story fireproof office and hotel buildings (dam- 

aged). 
two-story fireproof postoffice. 
three-story brick noncombustible roof government 
building. 
two-story brick noncombustible roof high school. 
one-story frame noncombustible roof lumber yard. 
one-story brick shingle roof church. 
two-story-and-one-half brick shingle roof dwelling. 
three-story brick noncombustible roof dwellings. 
one-story brick-veneered noncombustible roof dwell- 
ing. 
four-story fireproof apartment house (damaged). 
two-and-one-half story brick noncombustible roof 
dwelling. 
two-story brick shingle roof barns. 
two-and-one-half story frame shingle roof dwelling. 
three-story brick shingle roof college. 
two-story iron-clad mercantile. 
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1,440 total (sic.) 
Loose as Against Unbiased Findings 


This communication on careful analysis presents some 
curious phases, perhaps the first of which is that so com- 
plete and comprehensive a report upon the fire should 
have been available with only five full days in which to 
work it out, assuming of course that no attempt to sur- 
vey the situation at Paris could have been made until 
the day following the fire and assuming also that the 
preparation of the report itself must have occupied a 
considerable part of the day on which it was dated. 
If the marshal’s facts are no better than his addi- 
tion the report is worth little consideration. But 
assuming that he had such extraordinary  facili- 
ties that he was able to gather all of his informa- 
tion accurately within that limited time, some interesting 
deductions are to be drawn from his statement, and these 
do not in all respects coincide with his conclusions. 

The marshal says that the property loss is variously 
estimated at from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000 and most 
likely falls within the range of such figures and that the 
sound insurance in force will probably cover at least 50 
percent of the property loss sustained. Insurance Post, 
of Chicago, in its issue of April 1 tabulated the losses 
by companies. The total as shown in that tabulation 
was $3,528,193. The Insurance Field, of Louisville, Ky., 





in its issue of March 30 also published a tabulation of 
losses by companies which differed slightly from that 
published by the Insurance Post and gave a total of losses 
sustained in the Paris fire of $3,778,517. 

Evidently these figures are subject to sonie reduction, 
as the Western Underwriter in its issue of March 30 
said: ‘‘As more definite information becomes availalle 
the totals payable in the three conflagrations in southern 
cities last week grow less. First figures were all secured 
from maps in home and general offices where office em- 
ployees had marked off the burned sections of the cities 
and totalled up the net amounts of risk. Savings from 
these amounts are being constantly discovered as field 
men and adjustors are wiring in complete data on the 
exact risks destroyed and estimating the percentage of 
damages where individual losses were not total.’’ 

So in the first place it is clear that the fire marshal 
overestimated either the aggregate loss or the percentage 
of insurance to losses sustained. 


Deductions From Unfair Premises 


According to the marshal’s figures, 1,126 out of the 
1,440 buildings that are shown as having been destroyed 
were one-story structures and 464 out of this total of 
1,126 are listed as one-story frame outhouses. Outside of 
a few one-story mercantile buildings and a single one- 
story ‘‘frame noncombustible roof lumber yard’’—a 
phenomenon that is entirely new to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN—the one-story buildings listed as having been 
destroyed are not likely to have been representative of 
high class construction of any sort. Neither is it prob- 
able that the class of shingle or other roofs on these 
buildings was representative of high class roofing mate- 
rials and workmanship. Anyone who is familiar with 
the character of certain districts of typical southern 
cities knows that this large predominance of one-story 
structures is the best of evidence showing that the fire 
did its greatest damage in parts of the city where build- 
ing construction was of the poorest and cheapest sort 
possible, and where in all probability fire protection was 
not available in proportion to the hazards present. 

Anyone who is familiar with the poorer sections of 
southern cities -knows that the low grade yellow pine 
shingles used on negro shacks and dwelling houses occu- 
pied by poor white families unless treated by some pro- 
cess do constitute a grave fire hazard. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has called attention to the fact on more 
than one occasion, but there is no more reason why that 
class of shingle roofs should be put in the same category 
with a high class red cedar, cypress or all-heart pine 
shingle roof than there is why a gunpowder factory 
should bear the same insurance rate that applies on a 
machine shop. It is noteworthy, however, that the dis- 
tinguished Texas fire marshal does not have anything to 
say about the kind of shingle roofs which he says con- 
tributed so largely to this conflagration. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not had an oppor- 
tunity to secure a fair and unbiased statement of the 
actual causes of the Paris fire and the conditions that 
were responsible for its spreading. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, however, yields to the State fire marshal and 
his mixed metaphors. He says: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
fact that the roofs of the business buildings had refused 
to take fire from the burning embers that had fallen 
upon them like a rain of hail for some time, when the 
half circle of fire around the business district had closed 
in the intense heat of the wind-driven flames and the 
flying brands and coals which were many inches deep 
in the street broke through the windows and doors and, 
when once an entrance was effected, the doom of the 
business section was sealed.’’ Mr. Inglish establishes a 
new record. This indeed would do credit to the fire re- 
porter of a metropolitan journal. <A vivid portrait of 
streets filled inches deep with flying brands and coals is 
a spectacle that would seem to justify even such a con- 
flagration as that which produced it. 

But the fire marshal if he desires to treat the ques- 
tion of wood construction fairly will make a further re- 
port upon the character of the construction and the 
kind of shingle roofs that he finds so subject to censure. 
He will distinguish between the ‘‘frame construction’’ 
and ‘‘shingle roofs’’ that are represented by the average 
negro shack and the ‘‘frame construction’? and ‘‘shingle 
roofs’’ that are found in connection with the better class 
of homes in the city of Paris, and he will not burden the 
latter with the sins of the former. 


A Refreshing Bit of Frankness 


The insurance press of course has been filled with 
stories not only of the Paris fire but of the conflagrations 
that occurred at Augusta, Ga., and Nashville, Tenn., the 
same week, and it seems that the shingle roof has to bear 
most of the burden of each of those fires also. In con- 
nection with the Nashville fire the Western Underwriter 
made what the insurance interests will doubtless regard as 
a very careless admission. Discussing the residential 
district of Nashville that was visited by this fire it said: 
“*About 500 residences were destroyed. Some of these 
were in the negro section and others were of small value, 
but there were large numbers of valuable residences that 
were consumed. One of the features of this section was 
the almost universal use of noncombustible roofs. ven 
on the frame dwellings along the better streets the roofs 
were of this grade.’’ Here evidently the Western Under- 
writer told a very pertinent truth that does not coincide 
with the representations of the anti-wood contingent. 
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The Western Underwriter of April 6 under the head 
“‘Shingle Roofs to Blame’’ says: ‘‘As a result of the 
lessons of the big Paris (Tex.) fire the city commission- 
ers of Fort Worth, Tex., have pledged themselves to the 
passage of a fireproof roof ordinance, and the city at- 
torncy has been instructed to prepare such an or- 
dinance.’?’ 

The Insurance Post quotes Fire Chief Reynolds, of 
Augusta, in the following paragraph: 

“Chief Reynolds, of the Augusta fire department, 
charges shingle roofs and faulty construction with the 
spread of the conflagration. He says that the fire did 
not jump Broad Street, which is unusually wide, until 


the shingle roof district was reached. He recommends 
the adoption and enforcement. of the National Board 
Building Code, the abolition of shingle roofs and safer 
construction for rear porches and stairways.’’ 

The utterances that have been quoted show the attitude 
of the insurance interests and the paragraph that follows 
indicates the means they are employing to bring the pub- 
lic to their way of thinking. It is taken from the In- 
surance Post of April 1: 

‘‘The committee on publicity and education took ad- 
vantage of the general interest aroused by the three 
southern conflagrations to send out editorial sugges- 
tions to all the leading dailies of the country. The 


use of the material was very general and most of the 
leading papers published editorials calling attention 
to the conflagration hazard, the need of fire preven- 
tion work and the personal responsibility of the prop- 
erty owner.’’ 

Thus may be seen the operation of the anti-wood 
publicity machine that has been built up by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and the underwrit- 
ing interests. 

And, to close the case, it may be well to quote again 
from the Western Underwriter of March 30: ‘‘Shingle 
roofs are almost sure to have some added penalties, as 
their menace was a black spot in the Paris disaster.’’ 





PROGRESS MADE IN RELIEVING FREIGHT CONGESTION 





Railroad Embargoes Are Lifted or Modified—Lumber Moves More Freely by Rail and Water—Changes Ordered in 
Demurrage Imposition—Shippers Cautioned—Effective Work of Committees—Export Traffic Affected 


New Yorx, April 5.—Since the organization of the 
Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference, composed of 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner E. E. Clark and the 
executives of the eastern railways, excellent progress 
has been made in the relief of congested freight condi- 
tions throughout the East. Some further impositions 
have been inflicted on shippers and consignees, in the 
way of more costly demurrage ete., but in the long run 
it can be said that the efforts of this body have been 
very beneficial. Some railroads have already removed 
their embargoes on lumber, and even the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, perhaps the worst 
offender of all so far as lumber shipments are concerned, 
has lifted its embargo against box shooks and box 
boards. 

The following cancelations and modifications of exist- 
ing embargoes on eastern railways is announced, effectice 
midnight, April 4: 


The cancelation of embargo by the New York Central on 
carload freight routed via West Albany,- Rensselaer and 
Hudson, New York, for points via the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. 

Modification of New York Central embargo to permit ac- 
ceptance of shipments of anthracite and bituminous coal 
from all connecting lines for points on or via the Boston 
& Maine for direct delivery to that company at Rotterdam 
Junction or Troy. 

Modification of New York Central embargo to permit ac- 
ceptance of carload freight for delivery to connecting lines 
at the Niagara frontier junction points, originating at sta- 
tions west of Buffalo, excepting carload freight routing via 
Grand Trunk, or the Lehigh Valley; also to permit accept- 
ance of grain consigned to Buffalo except for delivery to 
the Buffalo cereal elevator. 

Cancelation of Delaware & Hudson embargo on L, C. L. 
freight carded for Mechanicsville Transfer, Mechanicsville, 
5 op a 

Modification of Erie embargo to permit acceptance of car- 
load freight for the Old Dominion Steamship Company, 
Mallory Line, Clyde Line and the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany, of Savannah, when for lighterage movement and not 
by way of Erie stations at New York City. 

Modification of New York, Ontario & Western embargo to 

permit acceptance of grain (except corn) for export via 
port of New York, when on local bills of lading for export, 
subject to acceptance by company’s having foreign freight 
agents at New York, and based on satisfactory assurance 
of steamship agents to permit the clearance on arrival at 
seaboard. 
_ Modification of New Haven embargo upon freight orig- 
inating at local points upon Boston & Maine, Boston & 
Albany, Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook, Central Ver- 
mont (including New London & Northern), Rutland, St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, Canadian Pacific (in the 
State of Maine and Province of New Brunswick only), when 
destined to points on or via the New Haven, for central 
New England and their rail connections or via the New 
England Steamship Company, except freight for export, 
Coastwise, or ocean steamship lines, or for lighterage to 
Point in New York harbor; freight that has originated, or 
may originate at points beyond the above described .lines 
and intended for reconsignment or for reshipment from 
Points thereon to stations on or via the New Haven and 
Central New England will not be accepted. 

Modification of New Haven embargo on freight from con- 

hecting rail lines via any junction point where joint through 
rates apply, when destined to following points, except when 
for reconsignment, reforwarding, or reshipment from such 
Points to other destinations: Boston, Framingham, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Westfield, Pittsfield, Lowell, Fitchburg, 
Holyoke, and Northampton, Mass., and to all other points 
that are junction points with the New Haven or’ Central 
New England and other carriers. 
The New Haven has placed an embargo upon all freight 
When consigned to “Order Notify,” or so otherwise con- 
Signed as to establish the fact that the freight is intended 
for a ‘very subject to draft through a bank or other col- 
lection agency. 

The New Haven has canceled embargo on crucibles in 
carloads, The embargo on bleaching powder, caustic soda 


in les than carload shipments has been canceled, these 
modities having been previously exempted when in car- 
ri Embargoes have also been canceled on fertilizer ma- 
*tlals, whiting, lamp black and soda ash. 
Advice to Shippers 
one ’ announcement the committee urges shippers not 
ake 


lees full advantage of the opportunity to send through 
*avy consignments, stating on this point as follows: 
is oo committee is specially desirous that when an embargo 
a. C in whole or in part it shall not become necessary to 


theref iS it because of abnormally heavy shipments. It 
fied cic reauests that when embargoes are lifted or modi- 
such S“ippers will order shipments gradually and only 
needs “S are necessary to their immediate and pressing 


“sigs nd within the ability and readiness of consignees 
eat oni promptly. It is also urged that to- the full- 
Sian? 

“Abid thus reducing the number of cars to be 


ed, and the number brought into congested terri- 


Dossible cars be loaded to full visible or carry-. 





tory and increasing the number available for other ship- 
pers in other sections. 


By permission of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, demurrage charges are doubled on the eastern rail- 
ways to accelerate the release of cars. Hereafter lum- 
bermen and others will have forty-eight hours’ free 
unloading time. The following three days will cost $1 
per day per car, and thereafter the demurrage charge 
will be $2 per day per car. 


Optimistic Statement Issued ‘ 


In response to numerous inquiries from shippers and 
others, Commissioner Clark and his associates on the con- 
ference committee authorized today the following opti- 
mistie statement: 


Excellent progress has already been made as a result of 
the organization of the Eastern Freight Accumulation Con- 
ference on March 17. In a little over two weeks several 
effective measures of relief have been adopted, considerable 
territory has been cleared to permit of more efficient han- 
dling of freight, information has been gathered which makes 
possible the placing or raising of embargoes upon a basis 
that meets the requirements of the whole situation rather 
than. the interests of an individual road, and the active co- 
operation of shippers, trade organizations and public serv- 
ice commissions has been secured and coérdinated to a com- 
mon end. 

The work of the conference has been carried on largely 
through subcommittees. The subcommittee on freight ac- 
cumulation, which was appointed shortly after the organi- 
zation of the conference, has had active charge of the 
gathering of data as to conditions in sections so far in- 
vestigated. This committee has sent out twenty-one in- 
spectors in New Ergland and New York Harbor territory. 
Through the efforts of this committee the situation in New 
England has been materially improved and much of the 
New Haven territory opened up for business already under 
load and held up on account of embargo. A reduction in 
the total number of cars on the New Haven system and re- 
claimed against the New Haven was effected in less than 
three weeks to the extent of 11,260 cars. This has naturally 





WEST COAST CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The statistical report of orders, eut and shipments 
of west Coast mills compiled by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for the 
week ended March 25 indicates a 
growing improvement in condi- 
tions in that territory, and while 
shipments are still being retarded 
to a large extent because of the 
lack of transportation facilities 
they are shown by this report to 
have exceeded production for the 
week 22.2 percent. This report 
compiled from reports filed with 
the association by eighty-three 
mills shows, for rail orders only, 
orders on hand March 18 for fir, 
hemlock and spruce, 5,558 cars; 
orders accepted to March 25, 
1,258 cars, making a total order 
on hand 6,816 cars. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 
1,220 cars, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 5,596 cars. Of 
cedar siding and shingles, orders 
on hand March 18 were 229 cars; 
orders accepted to March 25, 100 
cars; total orders on hand, 329 
cars; shipments during the week, 
ninety-two cars, leaving a _ bal- 
ance of orders on hand of 237 
cars. In cargo orders only, orders 
on hand March 18 for domestic 
shipment were 42,342,000 feet; 
exports, 18,438,000 feet; orders 
accepted to March 25, domestic, 
4,965,000 feet; export, 2,580,000 
feet; total orders on .hand, do- 
mestic, 47,307,000 feet; export, 
22,018,000 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the week amounted to, domes- 
tic, 9,684,000 feet; exports, 4,- 
245,000 feet, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of, domestic, 37,- 
623,000 feet; export, 17,773,000 
feet. The mills included in this 
weekly compilation show an excess of shipments over pro- 
duction of 22.2 percent; an excess of orders over produc- 
tion of 13.57 percent, and an excess of shipments over 
orders of 9.98 percent. 
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relieved the whole situation and incidentally resulted in a 
saving of $5,067 daily in per diem charges on cars to the 
New Haven, 

The inspectors sent into New England examined forty-two 
principal points. ‘They made exhaustive examinations into 
conditions at these points with the result that they were 
able to suggest improvements in methods of handling to 
the receivers of freight and in facilities to the railway 
officials. In this respect the benefits te be derived from 
the work of these inspectors will be cumulative. 

A large number of the piers in New York Harbor have 
been visited and studies made of conditions existing at 
them. The committee has been able to formulate some 
valuable recommendations from the investigation so far 
made at these piers, both in regard to improvements that 
might be adopted by the railways and also by the con- 
signees, 

The subcommittee on embargoes has been in daily ses- 
sion considering hundreds of requests from shippers from 
all parts of the country. The New Haven embargo has 
been materially modified by this committee, the Erie em- 
bargo on grain has been raised to the extent of 150 cars 
a day, and the New York Central embargo on export grain 
has been raised subject to acceptance by designated agent 
and upon satisfactory proof of ocean contract for vessel 
space. This committee has the whole situation at its 
fingers’ ends and as quickly as any particular section may 
be opened up the order is issued. By giving the embargo 
committee the widest authority no embargo may be placed 
or raised on any road that would adversely affect the 
whole situation. Interstate Commerce Commissioner Clark 
is chairman of this committee. 

The subcommittee on traffic has offered several resolu- 
tions which have been acted upon by the conference. Tariffs 
have been revised as a result of their investigations, among 
them being one providing that export bills of lading will 
only be issued when founded on written ocean contracts. 
Traffic moving under these bills of lading is allowed fifteen 
days’ free time, after which regular storage charges shall 
prevail. This is expected to relieve materially the congested 
situation at the seaboards, 


Freight Must Be Consigned to Specific Destination 


Hereafter freight consigned to New York Harbor must be 
consigned to a specific destination. If reconsigned after 
delivery in New York Harbor a charge of $2 per car will 
be made, 

At the last meeting of the conference the traffic man- 
agers’ committee of the Trunk Line Association was di- 
rected to arrange to modify existing tariffs to prevent the 
shipment of freight to the seaboards on domestic bills of 
lading, and upon arrival reconsigned for export. ‘This 
practice has been indulged in by many shippers to defeat 
the purpose of the embargoes. Under the new tariffs that 
will be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
freight consigned on domestic bills of lading may not be 
reconsigned for export with the privileges accorded freight 
on export bills of lading. 

The conference wishes to take this opportunity to ex- 
press its appreciation of the hearty codperation it has re- 
ceived from trade associations, shippers, consignees and 
public service commissions. The Merchants’ Association of 
New York and the Chamber of Commerce of Boston have 
been particularly helpful, and many of the relief measures 
adopted by the conference have originated with those 
organizations. ‘The conference and the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation are working in absolute harmony in their efforts to 
relieve the congested situation in New York Harbor. The 
public service commissions of practically all States have 
approved the changes in the tariffs adopted similar to the 
approval granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The conference feels that a most healthy progress has 
already been brought about, and+that the outlook is bright. 
It is expected that in the near future some of the in- 
spectors in the New England district may be transferred 
to other roads. 


INTRODUCES SHIP TONNAGE BILL 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 3.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives (H. R. 13845) by 
Representative Kahn of California, to amend Section 5 
of the Panama Canal act by authorizing the President 
to make, by proclamation, and from time to time, amend, 
rules for the measurement of the gross and net tonnage 
of vessels as a basis of toll, which will correspond to, and 
follow, similar trules for measurement prevailing at the 
Suez canal. 

The purpose of the bill is to set up the Suez rules of 
measurement for use in determining the assessment of 
canal tolls on the Panama canal. This is a matter of 
much interest to lumber shippers on the Pacific coast, in- 
asmuch as the rules now used by the Panama Canal are 
intended to reach all vessel space which earns freight, and, 
therefore, generally includes deckloads of lumber in the 
calculation of tolls. Under the rules of measurement 
which are used in the Suez Canal, however, no additional 
tolls are collected on account of deck cargo. 

This bill was introduced March 28, and referred to the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
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WOULD MAINTAIN RESALE PRICES 


National Chamber Committee Favors Legislation Per- 
mitting This—Entire Body to Vote on Question 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—By a majority vote a 
special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has decided that there should be legis- 
lation permitting the maintenance of resale prices. 
The matter will now be submitted to a referendum 
of the membership of the National Chamber. Should 
that body sustain the recommendation of the majority 
of the committee, the executive committee will formu- 
late an appeal to Congress and to the President on 
behalf of the legislation. The questions on the refer- 
endum ballots have been framed as follows: 

1. There should be Federal legislation permitting the 
maintenance of resale prices, under proper restrictions, on 
identified merchandise, for voluntary purchase, made and 
sold under competitive conditions. 


2. Federal legislation should take the form of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission act defining the con- 
ditions under which price cutting is an unfair method of 
competition and authorizing the Federal Trade Commission 
to prevent such price cutting in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

When the Federal Trade Commission bill and the 
Clayton amendment to the Sherman antitrust act 
were under consideration by the Senate and House 
committees there was a determined effort made by 
important business interests to have the right to fix 
the resale price incorporated therein. The proposed 
amendments were opposed by representatives from the 
Department of Justice who appeared before the com- 
mittees, and it was well understood in congressional 
circles that the administration was not in favor of such 
legislation, consequently it was in disfavor with the 
Democrats of the House and Senate. It is by no 
means certain that a new attempt to have such legis- 
lation passed will not be successful, for two reasons; 
i. e., the President has on numerous occasions shown a 
capacity for changing his mind and for advocating 
things during the later period of his administration 
to which he was violently opposed in the beginning 
and, the majority of Congress is not so much inclined 
now to follow dictation from the White House. There 
is, however, a serious obstacle to the passage of such 
a bill at this session of Congress, and that is the con- 
dition of business in the national legislature. Accord- 
ing to Senator Underwood, formerly majority leader 
of the House, there has been no other time in the twenty 
years of his service in Congress that public business 
has been in such bad shape or supply bills so far 
behind. 

The Democrats of the House have adopted a resolu- 
tion outlining the ‘‘administration program’’ of legis- 
lative subjects to be acted upon at this session. The 
list includes: (1) Appropriation bills; (2) revenue 
bills; (3) a tariff commission; (4) ship purchase bill; 
(5) rural credits; (6) Philippine bill; (7) legislation 
for Porto Rico; (8) conservation measures; (9) 
Mississippi River relief, and (10) corrupt practices 
act. If all of these are to be passed—which probably 
will not happen—the attention of Congress will be 
fully occupied until next October. Meanwhile the 
President is urging Congress to get through and ad- 
journ by June 30. 

The special committee of the National Chamber of 
Commerce is composed of ten members. Paul T. 
Cherington, assistant professor of marketing in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
is chairman. The majority report, favoring legisla- 
tion permitting price maintenance, was signed by 
seven members, but two of them modified their assent 
by filing supplementary views. With the majority re- 
port came the comment that a national chamber com- 
mittee had rendered a report a year ago last February 
favoring the principles of price maintenance, and the 
majority members saw no reason to modify the con- 
clusions arrived at and given to the chamber at that 
time. On the contrary, after additional exhaustive 
investigation, it repeated the language of the commit- 
tee’s previous resolutions as its present report and 
conclusions, viz.: 

Your committee is convinced that legislation permitting 
the maintenance of resale prices under proper restrictions 
on identified merchandise, for voluntary purchase, made and 
sold under competitive conditions, would be to the best 
interest of the producer, the distributer and of the purchas- 
ing public or consumer. 

The supplementary report in question recommended 
that injurious price cutting be included in the scope 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission 
over uniair methods of competition. 


Minority Opposes Price Maintenance 

Three members of the committee—Frank H. Arm- 
strong, of Chicago, president of Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
wholesale grocers; Frederick H. Rike, president of the 
Rike-Kumler Department Store, and lately president 
of the Greater Dayton Association, and Percy S. Straus, 
president of R. W. Macy & Co. and president of the 
New York Retail Dry Goods’ Association—presented 
a minority report ‘‘unable to approve of the principle 
of price maintenance as being in the public interest.’’ 





Those signing the majority report were George M. 
Courts, of Galveston, Tex., lately president of the 
United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America 
and the National Association of Stationers; James F. 
Finneran, of Boston, president of the Woodward Drug 
Company and chairman of the executive committee, 
the National Association of Retail Druggists; Henry 
B. Joy, of Detroit, president of the Packard Motor 
Company; Paul H. Nystrom, of New York, a trade 
research expert, formerly assistant professor in the 
universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota; Frank W. 
Whitcher, of Boston, president of the Frank W. 
Whitcher Company and formerly president of the New 
England Leather & Shoe Finders’ Association; 
Edward S. Rogers, of Chicago, a lawyer and a copy- 
right and trade mark authority, and Professor 
Cherington. 

Conclusions o* the majority are that the advantages 
of price maintenance are partly economic and partly 
social. 

1. A properly regulated system of price maintenance on 
identified merchandise made and sold under competitive con- 
ditions puts the emphasis in competition upon quality and 


service, while at the same time it provides for the public 
adequate protection against extortion. 


2. Price maintenance under these conditions preserves 
the social advantage of-an adequate incentive to invent and 
devise new products. 


3. Price maintenance under these conditions serves to 
prevent monopolistic control of production processes by 
powerful distributers. 


4. Price maintenance under these conditions preserves 
the social advantages of such distribution conveniences as 
are represented by neighborhood stores and by small but 
skillful merchants. In some trades, it is the sole guaranty 
of the preservation of the accepted system of distribution. 
For instance, it assures the preservation of book stores as 
individual enterprises. If the social value of such factors 
as these is less than their economic cost they are not 
worth preserving. But who is ready at this time to encour- 
age their annihilation? It is noteworthy that the agitation 
in favor of restoring to producers the control of resale 
prices originated with the small, independent retailers, and 
that most of the opposition to it comes from the large and 
powerful retail concerns, 


5. The right of the producer to set resale prices is an 
accepted principle of business law. It has been restricted 
in this country by close decisions of the Supreme Court, 
none of which was decided on the basis of the general prin- 
ciple alone. We believe that in the long run the public 
interest will be best served by legislation specifically per- 
mitting this method of doing business in identified articles 
made and sold under competitive conditions. 

Signing the supplementary report were Mr. Rogers 
and Professor Cherington. It proposes to insert in 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act in 
statutory language provisions which will have the 
following effect: 

In regard to products that are identified in their 
sale to the public by name, brand, or trade mark— 
and that are made and sold under competitive condi- 
tions: No merchant, firm, or corporation shall offer 
such articles for sale at a price other than that stipu- 
1 ted by the producer for the original sale of the ar- 
ticles at retail (provided the producer has given due 
notice of such price to the retailer by mark upon the 
article or otherwise); with the purpose or effect of 
(a) Making it unprofitable for other retailers to han- 
dle said articles. (b) Promoting the sale of a substi- 
tute or imitation. (c) Attracting trade away from 
competitors, where the result is to injure the reputa- 
tions of said articles or the good will of their pro- 
ducers or materially to impair the general distribution 
of said articles. 

While the work of the committee has been confined 
in its instructions to identified merchandise, it be- 
lieves that the principle involved in this recommenda- 
tion is capable of extension to a much wider field and 
that the predatory cutting of price on merchandise in 
general has been and is a favorite method of oppres- 
sion on the part of unfair business to destroy small 
competitors and local producers and that legislation 
could very properly define such practices as an unfair 
method of competition. 


Explanatory Statement Filed 


With the formal report, which makes its adverse 
recommendation in a space of four lines, the minority 
filed an explanatory statement. It takes the ground 
that the recommendation of the majority is directly 
contrary to the conclusions of Federal and State courts 
on matters of principle, that the right to fix resale 
prices supposed to exist for a short time was never 
understood to exist except as an incident to patents, 
and that antitrust provisions in the constitutions and 
laws of twenty-nine States indicate a policy expressly 
inconsistent with the idea of maintenance of resale 
prices. The minority dwell upon the importance of 
trade being ‘‘unhampered and unshackled by the re- 
quirements or commands of any men, or combinations 
of men, or any systems whatsoever,’’ recalling the 
well known principle of the common law that there 
could be no valid restrictions governing the transfer 
of articles of trade from hand to hand. Finally they 
take the stand that legislation legalizing price main- 
tenance will give rise to a situation such that it will 
become difficult for men who seek to enter manufac- 
turing and small merchants to establish themselves. 

Inasmuch as forty-five days are allowed for the vot- 
ing, the result of the referendum will be determined 
in the third week of May. 


INVESTIGATING PRICE OF GASOLINE 


Trade Commission to Make Exhaustive Report on 
Every Phase of the Industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—William J. Harris, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, who is in charge of the 
exhaustive investigation being made into the increase in 
the price of gasoline, stated this week that the conmis- 
sion will soon send to Congress certain facts with rela- 
tion to the inquiry. A supplemental report to be made 
later in April will deal with the causes of the rise in 
price during the last nine months. Anu extensive review 
of the general subject of discrimination in price between 
different localities and different purchasers will foilow 
in a short time. The advance in price is so closely con- 
nected with discrimination in price, however, that it is 
expected the preliminary report will throw light on the 
latter subject. 

The gasoline investigation is one of the most exten- 
sive ever undertaken by the Government in the interest 
of the consumer. Every phase of the oil and gasoline 
industry as it affects the cost of production, transporta- 
tion and marketing—all of which figure in the selling 
price to the consumer—is being thoroughly reviewed, 
Detailed statistics are being gathered as to the amount 
of crude oil and gasoline produced during the last three 
years, the amount placed in storage and the amount ex- 
ported and the amount consumed. This involves a tre- 
mendous amount of statistical and research work and 
various economic inquiries. 

The commission’s report to Congress, which will in- 
clude this mass of statistical data, may be used as the 
basis for legislation to curb the rising trend of prices, 
and whatever evils may be disclosed to exist in the oil 
industry. In a statement isued by the commission it is 
pointed out that: 

The Federal Trade Commission has no authority under the 
law to fix the price of commodities. It can only, by investi- 
gation, disclose the relation of existing prices to basic 
economic facts. Authority is given to it, however, to deal 
with discriminations in price and trade practices which 
encourage and establish monopoly. 

If the investigation discloses that rebates are being 
given or received in connection with pipe line or other 
transportation the facts relating to such practices will be 
furnished to the Department of Justice for its atten- 
tion, according to members of the commision. Price 
fixing by combination will also be called to the notice 
of the Department of Justice. The facts being gathered 
with relation to pipe line transportation will be used by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to aid it in regulat- 
ing rates of transportation by these common carriers. 
Under the Supreme Court decision of June 22, 1914, 
pipe lines are held to be subject to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 





CONGRESS FAR BEHIND IN WORK 


Gets Slower Each Year—Little Accomplished Dur- 
ing Session and Many Measures Remain Unpassed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—For nearly a decade 
the first session of each new Congress has been getting 
longer and longer. Also extra sessions have become the 
rule rather than the exception during this period. The 
duration of the last session of a Congress is limited by 
statute. 

Every year the business of Congress goes slower than 
the previous year, not because there is more legislation, 
but because as a legislative body it is becoming more 
and more unwieldy, and the inefficiency of the legislative 
machinery becomes more and more pronounced. 

The state of business in Congress is now far behind 
what it was in the session of 1913-1914, the last long 
session, which did not adjourn until October 22. The 
legislative program decided upon by the Democratic 
caucus is every bit as ambitious as the one in the previ- 
ous long session, containing as it does, military and naval 
preparedness, the ship purchase bill, rural credits, besides 
the appropriation and revenue legislation and other bills 
of considerable importance. Congress is, however, further 
behind in its work now than it was at this time in 1914. 

This is a campaign year, too, and several of the Repub- 
lican leaders believe that much good will be gained for 
their party of the Democrats can be kept at work in 
Congress while Republican campaigners back home can 
build a back fire behind them. 

In the 1914-15 session the following appropriation bills 
had been passed up to April 1: 

House: Agriculture, Army, District. of Columbia, Forti- 


fications, Indian, Military Academy, Postoffice, and River 
and Harbor. 


SENATE: Fortifications, Military 
Columbia, Army, and Postoffice. 


Academy, District of 


At the present session the following appropriation 
bills were passed on April 1: 


House: Indian, Postoffice, Legislative, and the Immigra- 
tion bill. : 
SENATE: Indian. 


In the four months of this session the House has 
passed three of its regular appropriation bills and two 
hastily built deficiency measures, and in the same time 
the Senate has passed only one regular appropriation 
bill and one deficiency measure. 

This is a condition which led Senator Underwood 10 
remark the other day that in the twenty years of his 
service in Congress he had never seen the business 50 far 
behind. In the old days a session of Congress ran but 
six months, on an average. ‘Two-thirds of that time 
has already been passed by this Congress doing almost 
nothing except pass private bridge and pension bills. 
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ISSUES ADDITIONAL FIGURES ON LUMBER CUT 
‘-WasHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—The United States 
Forest Service today issued further figures of the lumber 
production of 1915 in mills cutting 5,000,000 feet and 
over, With the figures for identical mills in 1914. Lum- 
permen are warned that mills that have not yet sent in 
their 1915 figures must do so immediately if they are 
to be included in the final totals, which will be announced 
the last of April. These final figures will represent the 
total actual cut as closely as can be determined, and 
reports not received will have to be estimated. 

Reports received up to today from sawmills cutting 
5,000,000 feet and over, in either 1915 or 1914 in the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, give the following 
comparison of the cut of identical mills. In preparing 
these figures mills idle in one of the years were included, 
with the exception of mills cutting out. 

PRODUCTION OF IDENTICAL MILLS EAST OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS CUTTING 5,000M AND OVER IN 
EITHER 1915 OR 1914 





























1915 1914 

Production of 
Number’ Production Same Mills, 

State— of Mills M Ft. 1 Ft 
Arkansas 67 1,171,258 1,220,867 
Oklahoma 4 94,551 76,542 
Texas 67 1,441,541 1,408,607 
i oe a 2 3,334,336 3,401,026 
Mississi ‘ we 94 1,424,311 1,490,566 
Alabama 44 629,636 694,064 
WME oicss cc aut-ars) wise as-is 32 316,464 356,671 
II CFAL eh os 56 sips rstcie se oseves9 Gia 2 792,093 794,478 
Routh Carolina «......5 36 451,419 385,629 
North Carolina ......... 75 781,311 172,273 
MPSA de 501s 505125055 /5.0%> 32 408,976 415,852 
PCH a rese aus ota ake oats 671 10,845,896 11,016,575 
West Virginia .. 65 725,141 800,706 
Pennsylvania 19 267,887 250,215 
RRREDICEY, 6 o-0re.s .6.019.2192800!0 17 131,953 146,701 
MMR OBR. oa Scr ssas 5.413089, 505 26 174,010 236,328 
Ce ee eee 12 100,319 139,251 
- | BPP erate ere 75. 827,299 1,036,412 
PMIGGOUEIENS scoss eis sss 00. ose 74 1,017,084 1,169,687 
MURR RISUID. © sos co 5 4: a. 4080 5606 37 963,914 1,214,377 
NITIES) pocisiogso26i6 3) s.h%6<0 a so 8 39 875,548 365,465 
a eS See 6 118,007 90,824 
DOME! Geo ececs se ih 370 4,701,162 5,449,966 
Grand Totals <o00css<s 1,041 15,547,058 16,466,541 





HELPS SYSTEMATIZE COST ACCOUNTING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6.—Edward N. Hurley, mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, today said that 
the commission is receiving the active codperation of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in its 
study of cost accounting systems. The commission re- 
ceives many requests for assistance along this line, all 
industries showing an interest in cost accounting. Fre- 
quently a company. will submit to the commission a sched- 
ue outlining a proposed cost accounting system. The 
commission immediately places such communications in 
the hands of experts with whom it also is codperating, 
with the result that imperfections are eliminated insofar 
as possible and the perfected schedule is returned to the 
applicant for information. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 


follows: 
Quantity Delivered at 
ARTICLE ee Navy Yard Sch 
eS 39,000 feet. a —— Puget 
(Or ees ee 
Pine, white, western...88,000 feet..Mare Island, Cal. .9499 
BUM OG toss0:c0 vce orercr 54,000 feet..Charleston, Phila- 
delphia, Puget 
PRGERTIEN 5 'c..6 sta ore 4:5 9499 





RAILROADS MAKE HEAVY PURCHASES 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 1.—Railroad buying of lumber 
continues heavy in the Puget Sound regions. The recent 
requisition for eight or ten million feet for the Great 
Northern for snow shed construction purposes in the Cas- 
cade Mountains was bought several times over, the total 
purchases during the last two or three weeks by this 
toad amounting to about 30,000,000 feet. It is now 
announced that 29,000,000 feet more will be bought very 
soon for the construction and lining for tunnels for this 
road. It will be bought by contractors getting the tun- 
nel contracts. The Burlington was out with an order 
for 2,000,000 feet which has been duplicated until it 
amounts to about 10,000,000 feet. 

Now the Alaska Engineering Commission, which is 
constructing the Government railroad in Alaska, is call- 
ing for bids on about 6,000,000 feet, mostly select com- 
mon, and bids will be opened April 4 at the offices of the 
commission in Seattle.” It is thought that few bids will 

submitted, owing to the extreme difficulty in securing 
facilities for transporting the lumber to Anchorage, 
Alaska, where it has to be delivered by the seller, the 
Government taking no risk in the matter of delivery. 
None of the liners running to Alaska has space for lum- 
ber and all absolutely refuse to quote rates, although 
Some individuals‘ who have contracted space ahead are 
quoting as high as $14 for a thousand feet to Anchor- 
age. It is probable that the Government will be forced 
to accept bids f. 0. b. Puget Sound ports and take the 
thanes of delivering the lumber itself, if it finds it is 
wable to get delivery any other way. 
The Alaska season now under way promises to be the 
busies’ in the way of commerce between Seattle and 

ask of any similar period in the history of the coun- 
try. \n immense business is under way and facilities 
are being taxed to the utmost to furnish the supplies 
neede:' by the fisheries, canneries, mines, Government 
Work nd others. 





TH: Canapian Forestry Association says that if Can- 
ada would take simple measures to stop the plague of 


rose fires, the timber saved would pay the annual in- 
est 


m the last Dominion loan of $100,000,000. 











Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








CARRIERS MUST AMEND TARIFF 


Commission Orders That Carload Rate Apply on 
Cedar Siding When Actual Weight Is Unknown 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 4.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down an opinion in 
which it requires the transcontinental carriers so to 
amend their tariffs as to permit the application of the 
carload rate on cedar siding at an estimated weight of 
700 pounds per 1,000 feet when the actual weight is not 
obtainable and the amount of siding involved is stated 
on the bill of lading. 

The decision is the outgrowth of complaints filed 
by the Pioneer Lumber Company, Neukirchen Bros. and 
the Buckeye Lumber Company against the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company and other roads. The commis- 
sion holds unreasonable that portion of the defendants’ 
tariff resulting in the application of the rate applicable 
to the highest rated commodity in carload shipments of 
fir lumber, mixed with kiln-dried cedar siding, or mixed 
with kiln-dried cedar siding and cedar shingles from 
Issaquah and Van Zandt, Wash., to South Utica, N. Y., 
Winner, 8. D., and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., when the 
actual weight of the cedar siding is not certified to by 
the shipper. 

In its opinion the commission says: 


Complainants are corporations engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of lumber and shingles, with their principal 
places of business in the State of Washington. By com- 
plaints filed July 20 and 27, 1914, they allege that 
defendants’ charges for the transportation of carloads of fir 
lumber, mixed with kiln-dried cedar siding, or mixed with 
kiln-dried cedar siding and cedar shingles, from Issaquah, 
Wash., and Van Zandt, Wash., to South Utica, N. Y., Craw- 
ford, Neb., and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., on May 7, 1913; 
September 23, 1911, and June 6, 1913, respectively, were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded charges based 
on the actual weights of the cedar at rates of 83 cents, 67 
cents, and 55 cents per 100 pounds, respectively, and charges 
based on the weights of the fir at rates of 73 cents, 57 
cents, and 45 cents, respectively. Reparation is asked. The 
claim based on the shipment of September, 1911, was pre- 
sented to the commission informally July 31, 1913. The 
record shows that the shipment alleged to have moved to 
Crawford, Neb., moved to Winner, S. D. 

Defendants’ tariff applicable to the shipments provided 
that mixed carloads could be shipped at the carload rate 


named for each article, charges on the cedar products to be - 


based on the actual weight certified to by shipper on the 
shipping receipt, except that charges on cedar shingles would 
be based on not less than certain minimum weights named, 
varying with the brand, and that fir lumber should be taken 
at the difference between the track-scale weight of the 
entire shipment and the total weight of the cedar products 
certified to by the shipper, with the express provision that 
the shipping receipt or bill of lading must specify the 
quantity, grade, and weight of the shingles included. Com- 
plainants failed to state the weight of the cedar siding in 
their shipments on the bills of lading, and charges accord- 
ingly were assessed on the entire weight of the shipments 
at the rates applicable to the highest rated commodity in 
the cars, . 

A large number of the mills in the territory involved 
have no facilities for determining the actual weights of this 
kind of lumber, and complainants desire to use an estimated 
weight of 700 pounds per 1,000 feet of cedar siding when- 
ever the actual weight can not be ascertained, stating that 
700 pounds exceeds the actual weight per 1,000 feet. Cedar 
siding is sold guaranteed to weigh not more than 700 
pounds. We are asked to require defendants to amend their 
tariffs so that they will provide in connection with the 
application of the carload rate on each commodity in mixed 
carload shipments an estimated weight for cedar siding of 
700 pounds per 1,000 feet. 

Defendants contend that if an estimated weight is estab- 
lished on cedar siding it will encourage requests for the use 
of estimated weights on cedar products generally. Those 
cases can be dealt with when they arise. 

We find that defendants’ mixing rule is unreasonable in 
that it results in higher charges on carload shipments of 
lumber with kiln-dried cedar siding, or with kiln-dried cedar 
siding and cedar shingles, when the actual weight of the 
cedar siding is not declared by the shipper, than when such 
actual weight is so declared. We find that a reasonable rule 
would permit the application of the carload rate for each 
article in such shipments, and provide that an estimated 
weight of 700 pounds per 1,000 feet for the cedar siding be 
used when the amount thereof in feet is stated by the ship- 
per on the bill of lading and the actual weight of such 
siding is not obtainable. The record affords no basis for an 
award of reparation. 


Proposed Rates Not Justified 


In I. & S. No. 696—hoops from Chaffee, Mo.—the 
commission has handed down a formal opinion in which 
‘it holds that the proposed increased rates on this com- 
‘modity have not been justified by the Frisco railroad. 
Accordingly, the pending schedules stating an increased 
rate are ordered canceled on or before June 16. The 
Frisco proposed to increase the rate on coiled elm hoops 
from Chaffee to Thebes, Ill., from 4 to 6 cents per 100 
pounds. The 8. A. Ruch Hoop Company protested. 

The commission has suspended from April 12 until 
July 31 items in a tariff filed by Agent F. A. Leland, 
I. ©. C. No. 1096, which. names increased rates on 
lumber in carloads from points in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa on the lines of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road to Chicago and other points in Illinois, Wisconsin 
and other States. The increases range from 1 to 5 


cents per 100 pounds. For example, the present rate 
from Verdigris, Okla., to Chicago is 23.5 cents per 100 
pounds and the proposed rate 26.5 cents. The rate from 
West Muskogee, Okla., to Chicago now is 20.5 cents and 
the ‘proposed rate 21.5 cents. 

The Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Company has 
filed a complaint against the Rock Island and other roads 
operating in Louisiana, alleging that the collection of a 
rate of 7 cents per 100 pounds on hardwood logs from 
Alexandria, La., to Pineville, La., milled in transit at 
Pineville, and on finished cooperage and lumber from 
Pineville and Alexandria, when destined to points on or 
reached through the defendants’ lines, is unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. A rate of 4% cent per 100 
pounds on logs in carloads, minimum rate $4 per car from 
Alexandria to Pineville, and 1 cent on cooperage and 
lumber, minimum rate $5 per car, is asked. 

Pending a decision on the petition of the defendants 
for a rehearing, the commission has postponed the effeec- 
tive date of its recent order in City of Astoria vs. Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company et al., in 
which it held that the railroads discriminate against 
Astoria, Ore., shippers in favor of those at Portland and 
other points. 

Another order of the commission postpones until June 
1 the effective date of its order in Paducah Board of 
Trade vs. Illinois Central Railroad et al., involving rates 
on lumber and other commodities. The commission’s 
original order was to have become effective March 20, 
but was modified to become effective April 15. 





HOLDS RATES NOT SHOWN UNREASONABLE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C:, April 6—In a decision handed 
down today, the Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
missed a complaint filed by the Tallahatchie Lumber Com- 
pany against the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
and others, attacking a rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds 
applied on certain carload shipments of lumber from 
Philipp, Miss., to South Bend, Ind. The commission 
holds that this rate was not shown to have been reason-, 
able, although a joint through rate of 23 cents was in 
effect at the time via other roads. The commission says: 

We have held repeatedly that the existence of lower 
rates over routes other than a particular route of move- 
ment and the subsequent reduction of the rate over the 
particular route are not sufficient to establish the unreason- 
ableness of the previous rate. Convenient routes are avail- 
able to complainant over which the shipments could have 


moved at the lower rate asked and the damage alleged 
could have been avoided. 


TEXAS LUMBERMEN SEEK CHANGES 


Interstate and State Commissions Hear Rate Cases— 
Court Asked to Prevent Railroad Abandonment 





Houston, Tex., April 4.—A hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company and other 
lumber concerns for a reduction of rates from 27% and 
2814 cents to 24 and 25 cents on lumber originating at 
Texas and Louisiana points and destined to points in 
Oklahoma was held before Examiner Edgar Watkins, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Houston, 
March 31. The defendant was the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad. The lumber companies complained 
that some of the railroads having lines running directly 
into Oklahoma charge the lower rates. The railroad, 
however, contended that it would be unfair to compel 
it to make a lower rate, as two different lines must be 
used. The lumber companies asked for through rates 
from the tap lines as follows: Caro Northern, Moscow, 
Camden & San Augustine and Shreveport, Houston & 
Gulf railroads. Testimony was offered by representatives 
of these lines and of the Saner Whiteman Lumber Com- 
pany, of Caro, Tex., W. T. Carter & Brother, of Cam- 
den, Tex., Carter-Kelly Lumber Company, of Manning, 
Tex., Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, of Kinder, La., 
and J. M. Simmons, representing all the complainants. 

The hearing of the Union Lumber Company against 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, which was also set for 
last week, was continued until April 6, at which time 
Examiner Watkins will return from Waco. 

Announcement has been made that hearings will be 
conducted by Special Examiner McGehee, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in Houston, May 2, in the 
following cases: West Lumber Company against 
Frisco; South Texas Lumber Company against Katy; 
Beaumont Timber Company against International & 
Great Northern (two cases). 

The hearing on the complaint of William Cameron & 
Co. (Inc.), against a number of Texas railroads for a 
reduction of rates on lumber from Tacoma, Seattle, Port- 
land and other northwestern points to Waco and Austin 
was stated before Special Examiner Edgar Watkins, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Waco, Saturday. 
Briefs will be filed by the plaintiff by May 1, by the 
defendants May 15, and a reply by the plaintiff May 21. 

The railroad commission postponed from April 1 to 
May 1 the date on which its order recognizing the Luf- 
kin, Hemphill & Gulf Railroad as a common carrier shall 
become effective. 


(Concluded on Page 48.) 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








HAS BOTH RAIL AND WATER ROUTES 


New Modern Florida Mill to Manufacture ‘Longleaf 
Gulf Yellow Pine” 





ENVILLE, FLA. 

Among the prominent manufacturers who have made 
lumber history in Florida is that stalwart of the trade, 
S. B. Denton, who has just started up a new sawmill 
operation at Enville. Although Mr. Denton has been 
operating at this and other points in Florida for some 
time, he has recently erected a splendid plant. Many 
years of experience in the business have taught Mr. Den- 
ton how a sawmill should be built to manufacture the 
kind of timber in his section and he has incorporated in 
this new.mill all of his own practical ideas, together with 
those of the expert engineers who erected and equipped 
the plant. 

Enville, the town site, lies on the Tampa & Northern 
Railroad, just 40 miles above Tampa. It is a model saw- 
mill town. The company owns more than 100,000,000 
feet of virgin longleaf yellow pine timber in both Her- 
nando and Pasco counties, and because this timber 
fringes the Gulf of Mexico Mr. Denton has called his 
lumber ‘‘Longleaf Gulf Yellow Pine,’’ which is going 
to be trade-marked and sold as a standard brand of ex- 
eellence under that name. Five miles of logging rail- 
road at present connects the mill with the logging opera- 
tions, and four locomotives are used among the other 
equipment, which includes skidders, loaders, teams ete. 
The mill has a capacity of 50,000 feet daily, with a 
planer of almost the same capacity which will soon be in 
operation. Associated with Mr. Denton are E. M. 
Lambe and P. L. Weeks. 

The Denton Lumber Company enjoys the distinction 
of having both rail and water routes for the disposal of 
its lumber. Much of the stock goes direct to Cuba by 
schooners from Tampa, while both the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Atlantic Coast Line railway at Tampa 
earry the lumber to all points and markets. 


RUSHING COMPLETION OF MILL 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

Work on the Rutledge Timber Company’s large mill 
at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 30 miles east of Spokane, is 
being rushed to completion under the supervision of 
Secretary F. J. Davies and General Manager H. Taylor. 
Notwithstanding the delays that have been caused by 
the weather, the first of April is expected to mark the 
opening of the mill. 

The sawmill will have a capacity of 125,000 feet in 
each 10-hour shift. About 300 men will be employed. 
The building will be 54 by 164 feet, with lath mill 
addition of 84 feet. The equipment will be two double 
band saws, one edger, one trimmer and full equipment 
for the lath mill. Extending 288 feet west from the 
main building will be the sorting shed. On the east 
side is the power house, within which will rest six 
boilers of the latest type, arranged so as to provide 
for as nearly perfect combustion of fuel as is possible. 
These will generate steam for the mixed-pressure 
turbine 500-kilowatt generator. All machinery, except 
the yard trucks, outside of the sawmill, will be elec- 
trically operated. 

The planing mill building will be 160 by 174 feet, 
the drying shed 108 by 306 feet. The machine shop 
will be 32 by 112 feet, equipped with the latest type 
of machinery for all purposes of the plant. The plan- 
ing mill equipment will consist of three or four fast- 
fed 15- by 6-foot matchers, with feed tables, one 
double surfacer, one band resaw, one band rip-saw, 
one inside molder, one outside molder, one sliding saw 
and cut-off saw. 

The office, a frame building, is on an elevated bench 
overlooking the entire grounds. A large vault, up-to- 





date in every respect, has been installed. The yard 
covers approximately 50 acres. The piles will be placed 
with 200 feet of clear space. Horse-drawn trucks will 
be used entirely. 


NORTH COAST PLANTS GET BUSY 


Oregon and California Mills Start Sawing—Notable 
Additions to Producing Capacity 





KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 

The only complaint to be heard among the lumber 
mills of southern Oregon and northern California is in- 
ability te cut and dry stock fast enough for the increased 
business. Practically every sawmill company’s yard 
stock was cleaned up this winter, and milling is being 
resumed as soon as possible, with several new mills in 
the field. 

The largest of the new plants is that of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Company at Bend, which started cutting last 
week. The company expects to have two ten-hour shifts 
at work in the next few days turning out 300,000 
feet of lumber a day. The mill is a twin band, each 
nine feet, and in the construction and equipment of 
the plant more than the usual amount of attention was 
given to safety devices, the company going much further 
than the requirements of the State laws. The fire pro- 
tection features are splendidly effective. 

The logging crews of the Algoma Lumber Company 
are in the woods and the sawmill at Algoma will begin 
operation next week, according to Manager E. J. Grant. 
A delay in opening the mill was caused by delay in the 
arrival of some new machinery, which is being installed 
this week. Mr. Grant estimates the company’s cut this 
year at 25,000,000 feet, the mill cutting 125,000 daily on 
a ten-hour shift. 

When installation of machinery, just arriving and 
still on the road, is completed and the new mill begins 
cutting May 1, the plant of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, at Westwood, Cal., will have a daily capacity of 
625,000 feet. The last of the four band saws for the 
mill is now on the way from the East. It is a double 
eut 6-foot band, and will increase the company’s cutting 
capacity 25 percent. To accommodate the increase in 
the operating force the Red River company is soon to 
erect a number of modern residences in Westwood, the 
town of 3,000 which has grown up since the erection 
of the mill several years ago. 

Nicolle Bros., of Eugene, are logging for the Lamm 
Lumber Company, having a contract to log the 30,000,000 
feet of timber on Upper Klamath Lake purchased by 
the Lamms from the Forest Service. This is being rafted 
across the lake to the company’s mill site on the Southern 
Pacific, a few miles from Klamath Falls. Work on the 
Lamm sawmill is about completed and the mill will begin 
operation early in April, with a cut daily of between 
75,000 and 90,000 feet. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Company’s big mill at 
Pelican City is busily engaged in turning out lumber to 
fill the big orders on file with the company, over 300 
men being employed at this time. President H. D. 
Mortenson says that only traces of car shortages are 
noticeable at this time. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, Ill., who is heavily 
interested in the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, this 
city, is also interested in the Silver Falls Timber Com- 
pany, which plans the immediate erection of a big sawmill 
at Silverton, Ore., the plant to have a ten-hour capacity 
of 250,000 feet, with a payroll of 500 men. Silverton is 
in the fir belt, and in striking comparison to the type 
of legislation in Oregon a few years ago which drove 
capital from the State is the action taken by the city 
council of Silverton to encourage the plant to locate there. 
The site chosen is in the city limits, and the city author- 
ities have ordered the vacation of several streets needed 
for the plant, besides granting whatever water rights and 
rights of way are needed. 





MILL PLANT IDEALLY LOCATED 


Three Rivers Permit of Easy Access to and Distribu- 
tion of Timber—Modern Equipment Maintained 





APALACHICOLA, FLA, 

Apalachicola enjoys the distinction of having a mag- 
nificent new public school building, finished throughout 
in longleaf yellow pine, the work of which was to a large 
extent done by the pupils of the school. A. S. Mohr, 
who takes almost as much pride in this new school as 
he does in the Cypress Lumber Company, of which he is 
superintendent and general manager, conducted a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through this 
new school building and pointed with pardonable pride 
to its many features, which are not usually found in a 
town the size of Apalachicola. The building is designed 
along the most approved lines, with a large auditorium 
on the top floor and several departments for the study 
of manual training and domestic science in the base- 
ment. Nearly all of the flooring was laid by the pupils, 
as was much of the interior finish. Several beautiful 


pieces of furniture, also made of longleaf yellow pine ' 


by the pupils, are features of the building. 

Although this new school building is one of Mr. Mohr’s 
pets, his one especial pride and joy is the plant of the 
Cypress Lumber Company, which stands down at the 
water’s edge at one end of town. This is really the one 
big stable industry of Apalachicola, although the town 
is more popularly known as a fish and oyster producer. 
The plant has been here a long time, having been estab- 
lished in 1883 by A. T. Stearns, of Boston, then presi- 
dent of the well known manufacturing and distributing 
company of that name which was itself established away 
back in 1849. The present head of the business is F. W. 
Stearns, son of the founder of the house, who is also 
treasurer. H. W. McDonough is assistant treasurer and 
sales manager, and is known as one of the keenest sales- 
men in the trade. A. S. Mohr is superintendent and 
general manager, a man known as one of the most eff- 
cient manufacturers in the trade. Mr. Mohr is training 
his two sons in the business and both show especial apti- 
tude in this direction. The home office is at 88 Broad 
Street, Boston, Mass., where both Mr. Stearns and Mr. 
McDonough are located. 

The plant of the Cypress Lumber Company is one of 
the largest and most important in the Southeast. Its 
location with reference to the supply of the raw product 
and the distribution of the finished product is ideal. The 
timber, consisting of more than 40,000 acres, lies along 
three rivers, the Chattahoochee, Flint and Chipola, in 
Franklin and Calhoun counties, Florida, and in Decatur 
County, Georgia. The location of the timber is such 
that the logs are brought by water in rafts to a large ex- 
tent, although some logs are brought to the mill by the 
Apalachicola & Northern Railroad. The Cypress Lumber 
Company owns a complete logging equipment, among 
which are three pull boats and two tugs. The former 
act as skidders and pull the logs to the tugs, which tow 
them to the mill. The Jog pond is a natural harbor in 
the water front, in which is stored at all times a large 
stock of logs. The manufactured lumber is conveyed by 
lighters to the anchorage, about ten miles below Apalach- 
icola, where the deep water vessels take on the stock for 
domestic and export trade. Some interior shipments are 
also made on the Apalachicola & Northern Railroad. 

Taking advantage of a brief shutdown, Mr. Mohr is at 
present making some improvements in the mill. Among 
other things two Casey & Hedges boilers are being in- 
stalled. The mill is a double band, cutting normally 65, 
000 feet daily. The planer, which is running uninterrup- 
tedly, has a capacity of 35,000 feet. Not long ago a fire 
broke out in the lumber yard and for a while the whole 
town thought the plant was doomed, but the efficient fire 
department that Mr. Mohr had organized among his men 
held the fire in check and the loss was slight. 

















1, Trainload of Yellow Poplar Logs Delivered by the Apalachicola & Northern Railroad to the Cypress Lumber Company’s Mill at Apalachicola, Fla. 2, 
A. S. Mohr and Son, of the Cypress Lumber Company 


Company. 3. 


Mill of the Cypress Lumber 


SCENES ABOUT THE IDEALLY LOCATED MILL PLANT OF THE CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY AT APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
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Everyone who has interested himself in public education has been 
astonished and at times discouraged at the indifference of patrons 
and the public generally with regard to conditions in the schools, espe- 
cially with respect to their efficiency or inefficiency. It not infre- 
quently happens that the schools in a given year will be almost a 
failure and the public in general scarcely be aware of the fact. Often 
incompetent teachers are kept term after term and it may be year after 
year without their incompetency being known to patrons—parents of 
children attending the schools. This is likely to be true of all schools 
at times, but the schools of the smaller villages and rural centers suffer 
more from public indifference than do those of cities because in the 
latter the boards of education have more complete charge of the educa- 
tional facilities, and are apt to adopt measures to insure a high stand- 
ard of ability among applicants for positions on the teaching force. | 

The cure for indifference in matters of public concern is publicity. 
At times schools and school teachers get enough or it may be too 
much publicity, but that is likely to be publicity of a sort that is de- 
structive of all efficiency in the schools. The kind of publicity that is 
beneficial is continuous and in a sense automatic, when the schools are 
so conducted that their work is constantly brought to the attention of 
the public. Reports of standing, exhibits, contests etc. tend to arouse 
the spirit of emulation among pupils and to stimulate interest among 
parents, so that they will learn by visits and other means what is 
going on in their schools. 

In this as in many other matters affecting the public welfare, or- 
ganized effort is less personal and therefore less offensive than efforts 
put forth by individuals of their own initiative. Teachers and pupils 
will quickly recognize the fact that the public has a right to know and 
aright to find out in any way that to it ‘seems right how its money is 
being spent and how its children are being educated. Hence it is not 
only right and proper, but it is well within the province of the business 
men’s club, the women’s club or any other local public body to investi- 
gate the public schools with a view of determining whether they are 
working along lines calculated to promote the best interests of the 
pupils or of the community. — el a 

Exactly such an investigation recently has been conducted in the 
schools of Portland, Ore., under the auspices of the Progressive Busi- 
ness Men’s Club, the Congress of Mothers, the Council of Jewish 
Women, the Women’s Club, the Ad Club and the Rotary, Club. The 
Portland Oregonian instigated this investigation of the city’s schools 
with the approval of the Board of Education, and the presidents of the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


clubs mentioned were constituted a committee to prepare the ques- 
tions for a series of examinations on history, grammar, geography, 
spelling and arithmetic to be given to the pupils of the various grades. 
These questions were carefully selected with a view of determining 
whether the courses in these subjects covered were suited to the needs 
of Portland’s future citizens. 

As to the general plans and purposes of the examination the chair- 
man of the committee said: 

“Our endeavor in holding this examination was to make an entirely 
fair showing of the work in the public schools. Every parent in 
Portland is interested in knowing the character of work done in the 
schools. Such a test as we have made should be indicative of this 
work and the results, I know, will be awaited with interest not only 
by the committee but by all Portland people. 

“The desire of the committee and of the Oregonian was to make the 
test fair in every way and to give the results just as they are found. 
If a poor showing is made in this examination as a whole, it would 
suggest the advisability of finding out what is wrong, as the questions 
pertain to the fundamental studies and are in the courses covered by 
the curriculum. If the pupils by this test show that they are weil 
versed in these subjects, it will be a matter of gratification to every- 
body.: The plan was adopted entirely without prejudice and the com- 
mittee devoted its time to do the work as a matter of public duty.” 

For the purposes of the test the schools were divided into five 
groups and only one subject was presented to each group. Thus one 
group took an examination in history, another in grammar, another in 
arithmetic, etc. The test was taken by 3,000 pupils; the questions for 
the examinations were selected from subjects covered by the regular 
courses in the school curriculum. The test will determine not only 
the efficiency of the schools but it is calculated to determine whether 
in the teaching proper stress is laid upon phases or branches of the 
subjects that to the committee seem most important in view of the 
probable needs of the pupils. 

This examination of Portland's schools can not fail to give a great 
impetus to education in that city, whose schools already are among 
the best of the country. To an extent that would be hardly attainable 
in any other way the public will be organized, or rather unified, in 
support of efficiency in education; and common sense as well as the 
everyday needs of boys and girls and men and women will be the 


dominant considerations in determining what future curricula 
shall be. 











Taz Waukon (Iowa) Commercial Club recently en- 
tertained as its guests members of neighboring clubs 
from McGregor and Prairie du Chien, with a view of uni- 
fying efforts in behalf of the national park proposed to 
be established at the Pictured Rocks along the Missis- 
sippi. 

* * # 

THE GALENA (Kan.) Republican in a recent issue 
advocating good roads tells about the patrol method used 
just over the line in Missouri, near Joplin. Men are em- 
ployed to patrol and repair the roads, each man taking 
care of from twelve to fifteen miles, the cost being about 
$5 per year per mile to maintain the roads. By con- 
trast the Republican says that the average eastern county 
of Kansas pays about $50 per year per mile to maintain 
its county roads, which are of dirt; the Joplin roads 
being stone. 

+: £ *& 


AT 4 MEETING of the Junior Civic League of Strouds- 
burg, Pa., the young folks heard addresses on ‘‘Safety 
and Honesty,’’ instructions being given regarding the 
taking of precautions to prevent accidents, and the lives 
of Washington and Lincoln being cited as examples of 
the value of honesty. 

* 


_ Tat Women’s Improvement Club, of Modesto, Cal., 
8 planning a City Beautiful campaign, embodying a 
- p and fire prevention day and ‘‘ flower-exchange’’ 
ay, 

* * # 


CLassEs in English and in citizenship have been or- 
ganize! by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of 
Akron, Ohio, for the benefit of thousands of alien work- 
Men in its factory. Announcements printed in various 
‘nguazes have been posted reading as follows: ‘‘Do you 
Want to become an American citizen? Do you want to 
‘lp to make the laws that govern you? Do you want 
to vote? Do you want to become a better workman? 
Do you want to learn English? The Goodyear Tire & 
ubbe: Company will help you. Tell your foreman that 
You want this help and he will see that you get in one 
of four classes.. The classes will start at once at hours 
“nvenient for every man. The Goodyear works twenty- 
four hours, necessitating three shifts, but both day and 
ght classes will be arranged, so that all who desire 
may take advantage of them.’’? The work in English 
ll be adapted to the needs of the men. In the citizen- 


ship classes American history will be taught, together 
with the fundamental principles of government, the 
geography of the country, and other subjects deemed 
necessary to make intelligent citizens and voters of the 
men, , 





PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The public school is the one characteristic Amer- 
ican institution; no matter how insignificant the 
community may be, it has and must have a public 
school. Provision was made for public schools in 
advance of every other form of local self-govern- 
ment, and to this day in most States the same form 
of school organization is preserved that was in 
existence when present thickly populated and 
wealthy communities were frontier settlements. 

Of course the present rural and village schools 
are in some, perhaps many, respects superior to 
the schools of early days; yet they fall far short 
of meeting the needs of their communities. In 
rural schools especially one of two defects are com- 
monly found; either the teacher is a former student 
of the school or of a similar school, with a horizon 
no wider than that of her pupils; or she is a pupil 
from a city school, with no conception of nor 
taste for country life, and with a horizon, though 
different, for all practical purposes even narrower 
than that of the teacher educated in the country 
school. 

Education—teaching—is a profession that re- 
quires special fitness either natural or acquired; 
and the hiring of a teacher, the judging of her 
ability as an educator, demands a knowledge in 
some respects similar to that required of the 
teacher herself. A position on the board of ‘educa- 
tion should be’ a post of honor, not of ornament; 
of distinction, rather than political preferment; 
“and the proper filling of that position demands 
good judgment, unfailing justice, impartiality and 
nonpartisanship, qualities not posséssed by every 
good citizen. There is no position of greater im- 
portance in its relation to community welfare than 
that of school director or commissioner, and every 
community development organization should in- 
terest itself in securing the election of capable 
members of the school boards. 














‘*A PEA for Bob White,’’ is the title of a lengthy 
article contributed to the Democrat, of Bel Air, Md., by 
M. L. Rayney, of Johns Hopkins University. The place 
of the quail and of other game birds in the economy of 
nature is pointed out, figures being given to show their 
destructiveness to noxious insects and weeds. 

* * #* 


THE COMMERCIAL Club of Red Cloud, Neb., maintains 
a band for that community, employing a band master to 
drill the boys. In order to recruit the band a junior 
organization is maintained so that in case of vacancies 
in the main band the ‘‘understudies’’ may step in. This 
is an excellent scheme for removing one of the serious 
obstacles in the way of the success of bands. 
eis 
THE YOuNG Men’s Civie Club, of Hayward, Wis., lately 
held a social function to which each member brought a 
lady friend, thus interesting the gentler sex in its work 
and plans. 
ee 


At Stockton, Cal., a Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has been organized to enable the boys of the community 
to help their seniors in work of development. Boys 
between 14 and 21 inclusive are admitted to membership. 

* * * 


AT A get-together meeting of the Manville (Wyo.) In- 
dustrial Club committees on good roads, civic improve- 
ments and entertainment were appointed. 

a Ae 


A RESOLPTION recently adopted by the Association of 
Commerce of New Orleans follows in part: ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the members of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce and all citizens of the community desiring to im- 
prove conditions join with the commissioner of public 
property in carrying out the commendable municipal regu- 
lation governing the proper disposal of trash and ‘other 
unsightly rubbish littering the streets, sidewalks, parks 
and buildings of: the city.’’ 

* * # 


UnvDER the head ‘‘The Future of Hancock’’ the 
Hancock (N. Y.) Herald asks the question, ‘‘Shall we 
continue in the same old rut, or hustle for big things 
and advance?’’ The editor then points out some of the 
advantages of the community and declares that his fellow 
citizens will prove equal to the demands that are made 
upon them in promoting the progress that conditions in 
that city warrant, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Illinois Presents an Example of Lumber Tradition at Its Best—The Real Needs of a Turbulent Stream—Intelligence 
in the Control of Subordinates—Views of a Real Worker 


A MANY SIDED ENTHUSIAST 


Every little while I have to stop off and see Uncle 
Pete Langan, of Cairo, Ill. He signs himself ‘‘P. T. 
Langan,’’ but everybody knows him as Pete, and his 
broad smile and genial friendliness make even a chance 
acquaintance nominate him for the position of uncle-at- 
large to the country. The chances are that he will be- 
come an institution, like Uncle Sam. In fact, he and 
Sam have much in common and ought to find each other 
pleasant companions. They are both big, kindly fel- 
lows, personally acquainted with work, interested in 
people and the work that people do, endowed with 
shrewdess and native humor, and both are widely known. 
It is not possible to tell which retailer in the country 
has the largest circle of acquaintances, but if it could 
be done we have a feeling that Uncle Pete’s name, like 
Abou Ben Adhem’s, would lead all the rest. Every nor- 
mal person likes to have friends and the number and 
variety of his friends tell what sort of a fellow he is. A 
man who like Mr. Langan numbers them by the hun- 
dreds in every station and occupation of life proves 
himself to be a person of wide interests as well as a 
genius for making people like him. 

As might be expected, Mr. Langan is a great believer 
in retail associations, and he belongs to about three; 
the Southern, the Southern Illinois and the Illinois 
State. The last named, one of the biggest in the coun- 
try, elected him its president at the meeting last winter. 
He attends every convention within reach and always 
makes a speech inviting all those present to go to the 
meetings of the other associations in which he is inter- 
ested. During the open season for conventions he rather 
takes a rest from the business scramble and gets fresh- 
ened up by meeting his old friends and making a lot 
of new ones. If you try to talk to him in the lobby of 
a convention hotel you don’t do well. Every minute 
some fellow comes up and says, ‘‘Morning, Langan; 
where ya been keepin’ yourself? Been lookin’ all over 
hek for you.’? And before Mr. Langan can explain 
that he hasn’t been in hek along comes another fellow 
and says, ‘‘ ’Lo, Pete; come on over here. Got a new 
story to tell you.’’ Then a young fellow comes up and 
says, ‘‘Mr. Langan, my wife is here with me, and she’s 
heard and read so much about you that she’s anxious to 
meet you.’? So-you presently lose all hope of being 
able to talk to him in a crowd, the last man of which 
knows and likes him, so if it is possible you drop off 
between trains at Cairo and go around to his office in 
the big retail, millwork plant that he operates down in 
Egypt. 

Handling a Working Force Intelligently 


Some of the operatives in his planing mill have been 
on the payroll ever since the mill was built, eighteen or 
twenty years ago. A few of them owe a good deal to 
him for having faith in them and giving them chances 
when the average boss would have told them where to 
go and what to do. It happens not infrequently that 
the man who is a good fellow away from home and 
makes lots of friends and is counted a prince among 
men makes up for it by being a bear at home. He 
gives rest to his soul by Snarling at the stenographer 
and cussing the janitor and firing a few men who need 
their jobs. But Mr. Langan likes his men, and when 
you get well acquainted with him you find out in 
various ways that one of his big satisfactions is knowing 
that the business he conducts is the means of supporting 
these hundreds of people. He considers it part of his 
business to see that these men have employment all the 
year round if it can be done, and this is a large con- 
tract. 

His mill does only special work, and a mill that has 
a wide trade in this stuff has to be equipped to get 
orders out in a hurry. This means big capacity, but 
it does not guarantee steady business. Keeping the men 
and machines employed during the naturally slack times 
will worry the best of mill men, and it keeps Mr. Langan 
thinking and working most of the time. He always 
marages to make the riffle. Usually he closes down 
about holiday time every winter to get the mill in shape 
and to let the orders pile up a little, but this last 
winter he found there was too much accumulated business 
to allow him to do it. I suspect that if ever Mr. Langan 
were tempted to unethical selling it would be because 
he wouldn’t have the heart to lay off his men. 

Mr. Langan has been in Cairo for a good many years, 
but he has been a lumberman longer than he has been 
an Egyptian. About thirty years ago he went down the 
Mississippi to a place a litle below Memphis and set up 
a sawmill in a tract of walnut the like of which is not 
often seen in these days. He sawed walnut trees that 
were 4 feet thick and 70 feet to the branches. Talking 
about his experiences in the old days around Memphis 
led me to remark that I had visited a sawmill near 
there on the Arkansas side of the river and that I had 
found traces of recent high water. Without knowing it 
I had touched upon one of Mr. Langan’s pet themes. 


Controlling the Mississippi 


‘‘Whenever we begin talking about fixing the Mis- 
sissippi so it won’t flood the land on either side, some- 
body begins to say ‘pork barrel,’ ’’ he said. ‘‘That is 
unfair. The men who want the river harnessed are not 
looking for pork; they are looking for safety and for 











the protection of valuable property. It is hard to 
estimate the waste that comes through the flooding of 
the valley. The Mississippi and its tributaries drain 
more than half the area of the United States, so of 
course it has to carry a tremendous volume of water. 


The Government could stop the cutting and flooding . 


that we have every year if it would. The engineers 
have enough knowledge of drainage science and of the 
habits of the river to turn the trick if they were given 
permission to go ahead. They could fix up a system of 
levees and straightening that would allow. the water to 
run off in the spring without spreading out forty or fifty 
miles wide, destroying property, ruining crops and put- 
ting lives in danger. 

‘“*There ought to be a complete system worked out 
instead of fiddling along with an embankment here and 
a little dredging somewhere else when it seems as though 
something would have to be done. Above Cairo, for 
instance, the flood protection was not well planned. 
The drainage from eighteen States goes through a 
narrow water gap just below the city. In the spring 
this means a tremendous volume of water. The levees 
have been set so close to the river that when the extra 
floods come down in the spring they simply overrun the 
banks. Had they been set back a little distance so that 
the water would have more room to spread we’d never 
have any high water in the city. There never used to be 
any before the levees were built, and there doesn’t need 
to be any now. We have a concrete sea wall along the 
river behind the shed, and this gives us protection. The 
water could have been much higher than it was without 
overflowing our yard, and it was unusually high at 
that.’ 

Preparedness With a Purpose 


Mr. Langan manages to turn a penny because of the 
high water. In this mill he builds a very gocd type of 
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President Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association 


boat, a skiff that is seaworthy and that will hold a 
great deal of weight. There is more or less demand 
for these craft all the year around for use on the river, 
but every spring when the river begins to rise people 
begin thinking about boats. They seldom need them 
for purposes of personal safety, for it mustn’t be sup- 
posed from what has been said that Cairo is a perennial 
flood sufferer. Nothing of the kind. Even when the 
river does its worst but little water comes into the 
town, and Mr. Langan said what he did because he would 
like to have the thing fixed up so that not a drop of 
flood water could come near the city. These boats are 
built of cypress sheeting and oak ribs and will last for 
fifteen years with reasonable care. 

The mill turned out two a day for a time and the 
customers couldn’t wait for them to be painted. Mr. 
Langan fixed up a little scheme of his own for making 
the boats stronger and for advertising the mill that 
makes them. In the bow he places a triangular iron 
plate on which is the name of the mill. This plate is 
fastened by screws to each side and keeps the bow 
seams from starting if it is accidentally jammed into 
something. I’m nothing of a sailor and maybe my ter- 
minology isn’t nautical, but I hope you get my meaning. 
However, I’ve lost confidence in my ability to make 
people understand me since the day I tried to inquire 
the way to a concert hall of a Frenchman. My knowl- 
edge of French consists of two shrugs and a cuss word, 
so it was only after much vain striving and some picture 
drawing that a look of comprehension dawned on my 
new friend’s face. With many bows and much sputter- 
ing of language he led me around the corner and into a 
saloon. He thought I’d asked him to have a drink. 

In the office Mr. Langan showed me an inkwell and a 
cane that had been turned in his mill from wood taken 
from the wreck of the old gunboat Essex. This war boat 


took a valiant part in the fighting on the Mississippi 
during the late misunderstanding between the North 
and South and near the close of the war was sunk not 
far from Cairo. It lay submerged for fifty years. One 
day the water was low for some reason or other, so some 
boys went out to look at the bones of the old fighter, 
They brought away a piece of white oak that had heen 
part of her hull. This wood in spite of its long stay 
under water was perfectly sound, so Mr. Langan had 
some souvenirs made of it. The cane has been sand- 
papered smooth, but it has not been varnished and no 
other finish has been put on it. The wood is a dark 
bluish gray like weathered oak. I suppose it should be 
called a ‘‘watered oak’? finish. This is another evidence 
of the fact that wood is a lasting material. No one 
wants to build a house under water, to be sure, but it is 
an interesting instance of the fact that wood is not 
such a perishable thing as some people would like to 
have us believe. 


A Manufacturer Diplomat 


As usual, Uncle Pete could not wait very long before 
taking me through his mill. A contractor called and 
explained to him that he was in hard luck. It seems 
that a lady had retained this contractor to build a buffet 
in her dining room and he had sent the specifications to 
the Langan mill to have the thing built there. Then 
the lady, exercising the feminine prerogative to change 
her mind at any time, had decided she didn’t want that 
piece of furniture and never had wanted it and wouldn’t 
have it, So the contractor had notified the mill and the 
workmen stopped working on the buffet, but a good 
many sticks had already been eyt. The contractor came 
down to see what damage had been done and to make 
settlement. 

‘*We’ll go over to the mill,’’ Mr. Langan said, ‘‘and 
see how things look. We’re going to let you down so 
easy you’ll hardly know when you touch ground, A 
good deal of the stuff already cut can be used in other 
work, and we’re not going to have any trouble about 
teaching an agreement on the rest.’’ 


Handling a Force Unintelligently 


This may be a little straw indicating the direction of 


the wind. I believe it is typical of Mr. Langan’s way of 
getting on with people. There are as many ways of 
handling people as there are handlers, but two ways 
stand out conspicuously because they are so opposed to 
each other. One man knows what he wants done and 
gives orders. He roars at his men and at his customers, 
insists flatly on the last ounce of his rights, humiliates 
workmen who make mistakes, thrives on dissensions and 
prides himself on the fact that nobody puts one over 
on him. Another man thinks of his relations with work- 
men and customers as a partnership affair. He makes 
requests. He is open to argument and gives courteous 
consideration to suggestions. He deals with men on 
the assumption that they are going to be square. He 
likes friendly relationships and practices the golden rule. 
Sometimes he is imposed on. Neither of these methods 
is always right or always wrong. There are times when 
consideration is not a virtue, and there are men who 
have to be bullied. But the bully usually has a lot of 
clock-watchers working for him and a lot of customers 
whose sense of injured feelings prompts them to give 
diligent study to ways and means of getting even. 

Every man has to behave according to the slants of 
his own disposition, I suppose, but the bully is finding 
less and less reason to be proud of his ways of life. 
People don’t like him. They don’t plug for him, And 
if the chance offers and if they have a monkey wrench 
they are likely to stick it into his commercial machinery. 
He’s lonesome; if he happens to slip up once somebody 
is going to take the chance to do him, and no one Wi 
feel impelled to help him. When the bully gets his 
everybody is glad. Isn’t that an indictment, though! 
To have a misfortune and everybody openly or secretly 
glad of it! 

A Plant Well Conducted 


‘‘We don’t make anything that could be called ‘stock’ 
in the usual meaning of the word,’? Mr. Langan said 
‘There are some things that are practically stock for 
us, such as sereen doors and a few items like that, but 
when it comes to regular stock mill work we’d be fool- 
ish to try to compete with the mills that specialize oD 
it. They have steady running and can get along with 
cheap help. So we simply make those things that ™ 


the nature of the case can’t be made in stock lots, but ‘ 


that includes a good many things in these days. Archi 
tects are specifying a.great many cut-up windows 1 
their house plans, and the better grade of houses Te 
quire specially made interior trim. These things W! 

store fronts and furnishings, house furniture made t 
order and the great number of other things that come 
to a planing mill make up our orders. We’ve becn hav- 
ing the men work on screen doors quite a bit (urmg 
the winter, for there is always a big demand for thes? 
things in the spring. One of our specialties ix stalt 
building, and we have a stair builder who has beet 
with us for eighteen years. If he is given the sizes and 
requirements he’ll make a stair here in the mil! tha 
we can ship anywhere in full confidence that it will 2° 
together like a machine. 


“¢The factory inspector comes around once in a while, 
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put I never know when. He comes.and goes and I never 
see him, so I suppose things suit him. I like to have the 
shop in such good condition that it is well ahead of the 
requirements of the law in every particular. But we have 
to be on the watch all the time to see that bad laws 
are not passed. I’m willing to conform to all reasonable 
regulations and of course I’ll obey all the laws that 
are passed. But some are proposed that would do the 
publie no good and would do retailers a great deal of 
harm. 
A Necessity and a Luxury 


‘*T stayed away from a planing mill for a long time. 
I was afraid of it. I’ve handled machinery all my life 
and knew I could get along with the mechanical part, 
but I knew that planing mills often were money losing 
propositions. For a long time I tried to get the service 
I wanted in St. Louis and Chicago but couldn’t find a 
firm that would give me prompt service. We would send 


the orders in and when our customers inquired we’d‘ 


have to say the mill had promised the work for such and 
such a time and that we hoped it would come. This 
got so unsatisfaetory that finally I got tired of it and 
made up my mind to build a mill of my own. That 
experience with slow shipments made me realize how 
people feel when their shipments don’t come, so one of 
the first requirements of this mill is that things shall 
be gotten out on time. If we tell a man he can have his 
stuff at a certain time, we see that it is shipped within 
the time limit. This makes it necessary to have a large 
mill capacity, and it is sometimes hard to keep steady 
work ahead.’’ 

One of the new features the mill is pushing is a 
window made with a patent arrangement that allows 
the bottom to be pushed out when the window is to be 
opened. Instead of pushing up in a groove or swinging 
out on hinges like a door it is hung on these patent 
hinges that allow the window to be pushed out at the 
bottom until it stands out like an awning. I don’t 
remember who devised the thing, but Mr. Langan says 
the mill is getting a good many orders for it. A new 
bank building in Cairo is being equipped with this kind 
of windows. Top and bottom sash can be pushed out 
until the window opening is practically wide open. With 
sliding sash it can never be more than 50 percent open. 
The new window allows the sash to be turned com- 
pletely over, thus allowing the outside to be washed from 
the inside. While looking over some of the finished stock 
in the mill we came across four dressing-table chairs of 
fine design and finish that are to go into Mr. Langan’s 
own home. It is easy to understand wiy the lady of the 
household might be having work done in the mill all 
the time. Seems to me if I had such a chance I’d have 
so much fine furniture there’d hardly be room in the 
house for people. 


A Big Plant and an Oversight 


So far we haven’t got around to retailing very much, 
but Mr. Langan is a real retailer and owns a big shed. 
When I say ‘‘big’’ shed I mean in this case a shed with 
a capacity of 300 cars. I brought back a snapshot of 
one of the buildings. It was taken during a snowstorm 
and is not good enough to publish, but when I showed 
it to one of the men in the office he read the signs on 
the front that indicated that Mr. Langan was in a posi- 
tion to supply all kinds of interior finish, office fixtures, 
boats, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, putty et cetera. 
Then he wondered why no mention was made of lumber. 
Well, this isn’t the only building or the only advertising 
lettering on the big establishment, but it does seem to 
be a fact that a lot of us take care to advertise side- 
lines and forget to advertise the big staples. This is 
natural enough. Everybody knows a lumber yard sells 
lumber, and not everybody knows about the sidelines. 
However, there would seem to be a reason for at least 
a modest bit of space being decorated with the names of 
the different kinds of lumber handled and recommended. 

The lumber shed is built on a slope. The street on 
one side is about ten feet higher than the street on the 
other side and Mr. Langan has taken advantage of the 
fact to make a convenient loading arrangement. In 
order to secure great capacity he has big bins, and these 
bins extend from floor to roof. Instead of having the 
Storage part of the shed double decked the driveway is 
double decked. Wagons enter the top drive from the 
high street and they enter the bottom drive from the 
low street. When the bins are piled high the wagons 
are loaded from the upper drive, and so on. This type 
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of shed is possible only under peculiar circumstances. 
The levee runs on one side of the shed and that’s what 
makes one street higher than the other. It is a right 
ingenious solution and one worthy of an old sawmill 
man. That upper driveway is merely a modified tram- 
way, a device seen around every sawmill. 

‘*T want to show you some of my pets,’’ Mr. Langan 
said with a smile as he led the way to a bin filled with 
wide stock. ‘‘This is clear poplar from 24 to 42 inches 
wide. I got it a good while ago. In fact, some of it has 
been in the yard for twenty years. It simply can’t be 
bought in these days. I don’t use it, so I suppose it 
doesn’t do me much good. But I may have a use for it 
some time and I get a good deal of satisfaction in hav- 
ing it around. Wouldn’t one of those plank nicely 
dressed up make a great exhibit at a fair or in a 
parade??? 

The yard has a good sized store in connection in which 
are sold paints and building hardware. The company 
owns two branch yards in nearby towns. 


A Worker Among Workers 


There are a good many ‘‘gate’’ and ‘‘key’’ cities in 
the country, and some of them are little more wonderful 
than the gate to the Garden of the Gods, that ancient 
and much advertised sight in the suburbs of Pike’s 
Peak. This gate consists of a couple of forlorn sand- 
stone piles that look about as impressive as an ant hill 
and not nearly so interesting. It is hard to understand 
how with all the Alpine wonders in that immediate 
neighborhood the Garden of the Gods got its reputation. 
But Cairo seems destined by nature and by man to be 
a real key city. It is ideally situated for water traffic, 
being at the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
and it has a network of railways connecting it directly 
with practically every important market center in the 
middle West. If a person stays around the Halliday 
House for a time and watches the conductors and brake- 
men and the rest of the railroad men coming and going 
in shoals and coveys he gets the idea that he is in 
Chicago, unless he’s in that moist condition when he 
sees two moons rise over the city, and in that case so 
many blue uniforms and brass buttons may make him 
think with pride that it’s'taking the whole United States 
army to run him in. Cairo is a favorite location for 
those manufacturing and jobbing concerns whose busi- 
ness is especially dependent on good transportation. It 
is a great lumber market. One of our little mail-order 
pals has its distributing yard located there, and what- 
ever else the ‘‘cat’’ men may be they are canny in 
those matters that help business along. 

When the water got high a few years ago and de 
stroyed a lot of property and caused a fair sized panic 
among the citizens, some croakers predicted that the 
city’s prosperity was past, that business would move 
away and foreign capital would shy at local investments. 
Such has not been the case. The city took precautions 
and the engineers did a good work. Mr. Langan, as 
mentioned before, thinks the levees have been put toe 
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close to the river in places above the city, but for all 
practical purposes it is as safe from floods as is the 
Washington Monument. 

It is a city of workers, and Mr. Langan is a type. He 
puts in as long hours as any of his men and probably 
a good deal longer. It has been his habit ever since 
he ran a sawmill to be around to see that things are 
starting right and going the way they should. It is 
sometimes hard to find him if you go to the office, for 
the office doesn’t see much of him. But if you’re out in 
the yard or the mill and see a big, good natured looking 
man with a biz mustache, you can be pretty sure you’ve 
found the presiding genius of the plant. He will be at 
work at something or other, not telling some other 
man how to do it. Probably he’ll have overalls on. But 
you can be sure of a pleasant greeting, and the chances 
are if you’re not a bore Uncle Pete will talk to you as 
long as you’ll stay. He likes his competitors and 
seemed to feel distressed when he found that limited 
time was going to keep me from seeing them. How 
ever, it may be that he wanted some other fellows to 
get in range of the little typewriter so he’d have some 
help in bearing the burden of this article. We can’t he 
sure. 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 


EK. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, has written a 
splendid Arbor Day exercise for school children that 
ought to be clipped by every reader and given to the 
local school teacher. Here it is—pass it on: 


The Forest Pleaders 
(Arbor Day Recitation for Six Pupils) 
By E. T. ALLEN 
FIRST PUPIL (carrying evergreen branch) : 
. AM THE FOREST. 
I clothe this western land 
With beauty and on every hand 
You turn to me in daily need. 
Your best friend I have always stood ; 
You could not live not using wood. 
For your protection now I plead. 
Nor do I bid you take my word; 
Let these my witnesses be heard. 


SECOND PUPIL (carrying pail of water) : 
I AM THE STREAM. 

From my woodland springs 

To river mouth, where the white gull wings 
Over the ships from the ends of the earth, 

I flow to your homes and mills and fields 

And carry the freight that the harvest yields, 
But shady forests gave me birth. 


THIRD PUPIL (carrying pet animal) : 
I AM THE WILD THINGS. 

I speak for graceful deer 

And flashing trout in brook pools clear, 
For singing birds and squirrels pert, 

And all the wearers of feather and fur. 

What should we do if no forests were 
To shelter us from fear and hurt? 


FourTH PupPIL (carrying ax) : 
I AM INDUSTRY. 
To me the forest brings 
Reward for labor and all things 
That money buys, for in this State 
Over half our wage-earners’ pay 
Comes from lumbering in some way. 
The fate of forests is my fate. 


FIFTH PUPIL (carrying fishing rod) : 
I AM PLEASURE. 

Happy vacation days, 

Camping, hunting, and all the ways 
Of nature in her gladdest moods, 

The forest holds for girls and boys 

Who love outdoors and wholesome joys— 
There is no playground like the woods. 


SIXTH PupPIL (strikes match and holds it burning) : 
I AM THE FUTURE. 
Shall all these pass away? 
Must we look forward to a day 
Of fire-charred, lifeless, streamless slopes 
Where thoughtless match or unwatched brand 
From man’s ungrateful, careless hand 
Has destroyed his own children’s hopes? 


\rt (Future blows match out, watches as he drops it, then 
tramps it out) 
FIRE IS OUR ENEMY. 
Won't you help us then? 
Learn yourselves, and teach all men, 
This, the lesson all must learn : 
Put out the campfire and the match ; 
Careful with slash and clearing-patch ; 
Leave no fires in the woods to burn. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


Yard Appearance and Courtesy Stimulate Buying Interest—Knowledge of the Business a Determining Factor—Tact 


in Collections an Essential to Success—Advertising Should Aim 


SERVICE MOST IMPORTANT IN HOLDING FARM 
TRADE 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Suecess is a result and, incidentally, not an accident. 
The building up of a good farm trade and holding and 
inereasing this trade are the result of the application of 
fundamental business principles. Broadly speaking, we 
have found these principles embodied in our slogan of 
‘« Quality, Service, Price, Publicity and Courtesy.’’ 


The chief factors that we find essential in the mainte- 
nance of quality are judicious buying, orderly arrange- 
ment of stock, careful attention to condition of the stock, 
and adequate housing of all material. We buy our stock 
with the idea of making our customers pleased with the 
quality and proud of the appearance of their purchase. 
Our buying is confined to those firms having an estab- 
lished reputation and which, through our experience, have 
proved wholly reliable. Consequently when we place our 
orders we know just what we are going to get and we 
thus avoid the handicap of off-grades, bad appearing 
tumber and so on. Furthermore the confining of our 
purchases in this manner often occasions better prices 
and more prompt shipments, for our trade is appreciated. 

We are fortunate in having a mammoth shed which 
contains our entire stock and we can thus keep our ma- 
terial in perfect condition. The stock is complete and 
well arranged. Three spacious driveways make all mate- 
rial easy to get at, and many wagons may be loading at 
the same time. In the arrangement of lumber piles and 
the stock in general, special attention is given to appear- 
ance and to handiness in reloading. We aim to have all 
material neatly piled, the lumber uniformly stripped, and 
we carefully avoid having culls and crooks adorning the 
tops of the piles. All-lath strips are kept gathered up 
and driveways swept and sprinkled. These details en- 
hance the appearance of the plant, and the confidence of 
the public as to the excellence of our material is thereby 
stimulated. 


Quality has to do with the material phases, whereas 
service embraces the professional or personal elements 
of the business. And in holding and encouraging farm 
trade we deem the latter the more important. The lum- 
ber business is in many respects a technical profession, 
and the greater the lumberman’s kuowledge as to the 
relative strength, utility and lasting qualities of the 
various kinds and grades of material; and as to the best 
approved plans of building houses and barns comfort- 
ably, ecomonically and serviceably, the greater will be 
his value to his trade and community. We have found 
that farmers especially expect us to be fully informed 
along these lines, and in no way can we inspire the con- 
fidence of the farm customer to a higher degree than by 
giving suggestions and advice that are of real benefit to 
him. We have on our desk books of plans for houses 
and farm buildings that we refer to in pointing out to 
the farmer those details that will make his buildings 
more serviceable. Whenever a farm customer brings in 
a bill that has not been made out by a competent archi- 
tect or builder, we carefully go over it with him, having 
in view serviceability, lighting, heating, ventilation and 
appearance, and we point out just how the changes that 
we recommend will improve his building. Occasionally 
we furnish complete building plans, as a young man 
who has been with us for some time has devoted most of 
his evenings to the study of architecture through the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools and is now capable 
of rendering special service to our trade. 

Under ‘‘price’’ we consider the various steps in the 
business transaction, viz.: terms of sale, furnishing of 
material and collections. In selling a bill we aim to 
secure a reasonable profit and we try to keep as near this 
percentage of profit on all bills as possible. Extras on 
all bills are extended at uniform prices. The matter of 
prices is a subject of common discussion among farmers, 
and when they discover that one is paying more than the 
other for his material their respect for that particular 
dealer is pretty much shattered. We talk quality rather 
than cheapness of price. In furnishing material care is 
taken that the customer gets exact grades and full 
amounts as specified. When the loading is completed 
we have him verify our checking of same. Then he has 
no ‘‘ecome back’’ at you, disagreeable arguments are 
avoided, and the customer is a booster exploiting the in- 
tegrity of the firm, instead of a knocker showing up its 
unfairness. 

We regard collections as the most vital phase of the 
business. In the holding of farm trade, more diplomacy 
and tact is required in this respect than in any other part 
of the transaction. The matter of payment is fully 
agreed upon when the sale is made: these terms are 
written upon the estimate book in blank spaces for this 
purpose, and the customer signs his acceptance of same. 
We fully believe in the adage that goods well sold are 
half paid for. If the customer can pay only in part, we 
arrange *with him to give us a note for the remainder 
when building is completed. We try to adhere to a rul- 
ing that all accounts over sixty days shall draw interest. 
This provides incentive on the part of the customer to 
pay promptly or as soon as possible, and the interest 
received on outstanding notes and accounts is direct 
profit, thus making it possible to quote lower prices to the 
eustomer in the first place. Furthermore, a customer 


with a past due account may avoid us and trade else- 








where, hence the importance of prompt collecting. Our 
collections policy is not simply the matter of extracting 
money, but rather that of getting the customer into the 
habit of paying promptly. 

Our publicity consists of various forms of advertising 
and the promotion of worthy enterprises and community 
betterments. We do a fair amount of newspaper adver- 
tising; however, we run ads intermittently rather than 
continually. Our ads are made up so as to extend across 
rather than down the page, making the ad space have 
width rather than length. We aim to advertise season- 
able stock, and the ads are changed frequently. We make 
our ads catchy and suggestive in wording and makeup 
so as to command attention, and create a market where 
none existed before. We save all issues of the Ad Series 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN mails to its subscribers 
from time to time, and we secure many valuable sug- 
gestions from them. We hand our customers lead pencils 
on which our firm name and phone numbers appear, and 
we furnish carpenter aprons with our advertising thereon 
to the carpenters. Special efforts are put forth to enlist 
the friendship and good will of all carpenters, for their 
problems and successes are intermingled with ours; then 
in building they come in close touch with the customer, 
and their influence may carry much weight. We endeavor 
to keep our farmer mailing list fully revised, and we 
mail out circulars and advertising matter as we receive 
them from the manufacturers. We also have adopted the 
practice of enclosing ad literature along with the monthly 
statements sent to the customer. 

We sustain an active interest in the promotion of 
worthy public enterprises. We aim to do this by tender- 
ing our hearty support and influence rather than by do- 
natipg big sums of money. We do everything in our 
power to bring about conditions that will make farm life 
more desirable and profitable. Special efforts are put 
forth for the securing of better roads and better schools. 
Our services are enlisted in better farming by attend- 
ing Farmers’ Institutes and similar mettings, offering 
prizes for best exhibits, and aiding in securing agricul- 
tural specialists as lecturers. The writer’s name is on 
the bulletin mailing list of the State college of agricul- 
ture, and the valuable pamphlets that the experiment 
stations issue are on file at our office, for the perusal of 
our customers. We encourage organizations and measures 
that will lessen and eliminate farming evils, such as live 
stock epidemics, noxious weeds and insects, rust, smut 
and so on. We never lose sight of the fact that our suc- 
cess is dependent on the prosperity of our trade and our 
community and that in the final analysis prosperity has 
its source and fount in agriculture. 

Finally, yet foremost in our business policy, comes 
courtesy. Though freely used, it involves no expense; 
it makes our work a pleasure, and from a business stand- 
point it is an important asset. Everyone entering our 
office or plant is cordially weleomed. If a purchaser, he 
is cheerfully waited upon, and-our various departments 
are at his service. We especially cater to the farmer in 
this respect, for our services are likely to be of more 
value to him, and likewise greater appreciated. We have 
found the cultivation of the friendship of farmers a 
wholesome pleasure, for as a rule they are sincere and 
like you for friendship sake, rather than because you 
have something that they want, as sometimes is the case 
of a townsman who is after your trade. We enjoy 
visiting in the country, and the farm in its various 
phases is always interesting to us. Our list of real 
friends is thus enlarged and we have the direct com- 
pensation of securing business by -tactfully pointing 
out where added buildings would be serviceable and 
profitable to them. Furthermore, in thus mingling with 
the farmers we learn of the building plans of their neigh- 
bors and others in the community, whom we promptly 
interview, proffering our services and soliciting their 
trade. In like manner we get in touch with newcomers. 
We make a practice of being the early bird in these in- 
stances, and it usually turns out profitably for us. 

We have found that altruism and big-heartedness pay. 
Anyone can be exclusive, but it takes genuine broad- 
mindedness to have a kindly interest in the welfare of 
your trade in general and each customer in particular. 
We have found enthusiasm to be a trade winner. We 
have complete faith in the scope and mission of our 
business, and though we aim to possess open minds for 
learning new principles and adopting latest ideas and 
facilities, we nevertheless are confident that from the 
standpoint of equipment, “ability and experience we can 
hold our own against local or outside competition. The 
fact that our firm has been in business here more than 
thirty years, during which lapse of time it has enjoyed 
a constantly increasing trade, gives us great expectations 
for the present and the future. 

In writing this article I have invariably expressed 
myself in terms of ‘‘we,’’ for the principles here out- 
lined dominate throughout the personnel of our business. 
Our men are energetic, enthusiastic and fully resolved 
to learn and play the game according to the rules. Busi- 
ness routine to all of us is a song whose chorus is 
‘honest quality, efficient service, reasonable prices with 
full measure, publicity, community development, broad 
fellowship and good will.’’ 

And we are usually singing the chorus. 

J. F. CortinecHam, 
Fullerton Lumber Company. 





to Create New Markets 


TREAT CUSLOMER AS YOU WISH TO BE 


TREATED 
SHAWANO, Wis. 

I beg to submit the following for your farm trade con- 
test, which I have gathered from my own experience and 
observation while in the retail lumber business the past 
seven years: 

I try to treat the farmer or other customer as I would 
like to be treated when I go to make a purchase of any 
kind. I like to make him feel at home when he comes to 
the yard and always have time for a pleasant chat. It 
is a pleasure to show him anything he may want to see, 
give him advice, to the best of my ability, and at the 
same time not try to make him believe I know it all. In 
a good many instances I have received some good point- 
ers from him. If he seems to be uncertain as to just 
what he wants I always ask what the lumber or material 
is to be used for. I have noticed a good many instances 
where a customer would call for the best grade when a 
poorer one would have done just as well. I make it a 
point to call the customer’s attention to this without 
making him feel as though I want to unload something 
on to him that he does not want. A customer that is at 
all peevish or suspicious about the grade can be con- 
vinced that you mean to do what is right by giving him 
the privilege of laying out any piece that he thinks is 
not up to grade. He may lay out some pieces, but in 
most instances he will take the lumber just as you have 
it piled in the shed. If a customer like that has been 
convinced and is satisfied that you try to do what is right 
it is a great advertisement. His neighbors will know 
about it and before long you will hear of it through 
them. I find it a good policy to inquire about the space 
to be covered when a customer wants some flooring, espe- 
cially hardwood 214-inch face, drop siding, shiplap, shin- 
gles and bevel siding. Most of them have overlooked the 
amount to be added which is lost by the matching and 
lapping. This is even true of carpenters and contractors, 

Terms for payment should be definitely stated at the 
time of the sale. Discount for cash is appreciated by 
all. Some of the farmers buy on the strength of their 
future crops and it is a common saying, ‘‘I will settle 
for this in the fall when I sell my potatoes.’’ Interest 


is an awful sounding word to some of the farmers and a ~ 


little extra time without it is very much appreciated, 
while if insisted on, a few cents gained this way may 
mean dollars in sales. This applies also to any dispute 
that may arise on account of grade or a claim for short- 
age; insisting on a few cents may mean the loss of dol- 
lars in sales. Demanding cash from a stranger does no 
harm; if he is honest he realizes what position you 
are in and if dishonest and he has not the cash you 
still have the material in the shed. I always try to get 
the customer’s name spelled correctly and also his cor- 
rect address. I noticed even in retail stores this is one 
grave fault, and it means the loss of an account or 3 
good customer in many instances. 

The above and hundreds of other little details help to 
make and build up a good farm and other trade, but 
they must be done in the right spirit, and I believe and 
have often noticed that it is the man behind them. ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you’? is a 
good motto to follow. 

H. C. NIeMEYER, 
Shawano Lumber Company. 





WOOD FLOUR HAS VARIED USES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—More than 20,000 tons 
of wood flour, valued at $300,000, are used each year in 
the United States in two widely different industries. 
One is the manufacture of dynamite and the other the 
manufacture of inlaid linoleum. Wood flour is also used 
to make composition flooring, oatmeal paper and in sev- 
eral other industries. 

It is estimated that 36,000,000 cords of waste is pro- 
duced each year at sawmills in the United States. About 
half of this goes into the furnaces as fuel, while the rest 
is burned as refuse to get rid of it. Wood flour forms 
one of the means by which the huge waste of lumber mills 
is utilized. 

All wood flour-using industries need a white or very 
light cream-colored flour with good absorptive powers. 
Light nonresinous conifers and white broadleaved woods 
like poplar, spruce and white pine are most used. For 
dynamite wood flour must be of a light color and very 
absorptive to prevent leakage of nitroglycerine from the 
finished product. 

In making linoleum, either wood or cork flour is used, 
the flour being mixed with cement, which is the expensive 
ingredient. 

Wood flour is made between millstones and by steel 
burr rollers which pulverize the wood. The latter process 
requires only one-fourth as much power as the forme” and 
was developed on the Pacific coast. The mills of Norway, 
which produce much of the European wood flour, 2re 0 
the stone type. F 

Wood flour mills are scattered over the United ‘tates 
from Maine to California wherever the proper coui}ina- 
tion of wood and power is available, and the domestic 
wood flour competes with the Norwegian flour, which 
before the war was delivered at Atlantic ports for * 12.50 
to $15 a ton. 
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{ Relation of the 





The relations of the retail lumberman to the whole- 
sale lumber traveling man form a broad or narrow sub- 
ject, as the one trying to discuss it may make it. At the 
start, do not expect too much, as the hotel keeper thought 
a certain guest of his did. So with you; please consider 
the circumstances, make the best of a bad bargain, and 
listen just a few minutes with forbearance. 

The retail lumberman it would seem is in a position 
to become, and should become, better acquainted with 
the salesmen in his line of business than do the retail 
dealers in other lines with the salesmen in those lines. 
The nature of the lumber business makes it more or less 
active throughout the year. This causes buying at all 
times of the year, bringing buyer and seller together 
often. With the limited number of yards in a town the 
salesman has, as a usual thing, plenty of time at each 
yard. And if the dealer is not pressed for time a few 
minutes’ talking results in that which is good for both. 
In that way a more friendly feeling and a closer rela- 
tionship should result. Both have what the other should 
want, not only in actual merchandise, bought or sold, 
but in being of mutual help to each other. The dealer 
learns of conditions in other localities that may affect 
prices or prompt delivery. The salesman gets to know the 
grades and sizes of stock peculiar to each town and soon 
knows where any specials that his firm may have can be 
disposed of to the best advantage. Such knowledge 
profits both. 

There is a limit on both sides to doing favors and 
being kind and courteous to each other. In granting this 
limit it would seem that a retailer would be shortsighted 
not to see that it is greatly to his advantage to stand 
well in the salesman’s opinion. And the salesman must 
now-a-days stand well in the retailer’s, for the help that 
it is possible for each to give is not always given promis- 
cuously. 

Specific Advantages in Mutual Tact 


Those who have been proved to be thoughtful and 
square and have appealed to the respect and liking of 
the others must stand a better chance of receiving what- 
ever advantage or help the others have to offer. Very 
often time is a matter of much concern to both, possibly 
more often to the retailer, and consideration of this point 
by both means often a touch of tact and friendliness that 
is often overlooked. The retailer who is well thought of 
is much more apt to have his needs in the particular 
kinds of material used in his locality looked after by the 
salesman than the one who has not always had this rela- 
tionship in mind. A slip in courtesy or tact may lose a 
valuable help in times of rapidly rising prices; for ex- 
ample, valuable suggestions in the way of a low price or 
short lengths. No. 3 boards, shiplap or center-matches 
may also assume unrealized points of quality and useful- 
ness and entice the retailer into a venture of purchasing 
articles that may answer where a better grade has been 
used before. To believe all one hears, this lower grade 
material would almost cause a dealer to wonder why he 
bought a better until he gets it, and then he knows 
why. 

Cypress and northern pine also have a way of creep- 
ing in to many yards for a few months on a rising mar- 
ket, until they have caught up to and passed yellow pine. 
And would these changes in stock, with their accompany- 
ing saving in cost, occur as often if the relationship of 
the salesman and retailer were strictly on a business 
basis only? A salesman is going to sell all that he can 
to anyone that it is his business to sell, but if only a 
limited amount of material can be sold he will naturally 
give the opportunity to the retailers that stand well with 
him and his house. 


Stable Prices an Advantage to the Salesmen 


The times have not passed, but it would seem that they 
are passing, when price is the only point that sells lum- 
ber. Price will always be the main point of a lumber 
buy, but more and more it would seem that price alone 
Will not make the sale. The differences in timber, grad- 
ing, millwork and drying at the different mills are all 
being taken more and more into consideration. The 
dealer no longer wants just any one’s No. 1, No. 2 or 
clear but keeps tab on the mills that have shipped him 
the most satisfactory article in the grade he wants. 
Naturally all buyers want to do the best they can in 
price, granting they have found what they want in mate- 
ral and service. But isn’t the price question between 
(ealer and salesman just what each salesman makes it? 
A dealer will soon learn whether a salesman will cut his 
Price or not, and the one that will cut his price will be 
expected to eut again and maybe will soon learn to have 
his }rice so that we ean afford to shade it by an advance 
to take care of a cut. 

ne man that makes a price and knows no other may 
lose some business now and then, but isn’t he more apt 
to come out ahead in the end? His first price is very 
likely to be always the best he can do, and it would seem 
that this would soon count both in business secured and 
in the respeet of the dealer. Prices to the Yarious dealers 
May differ in the same territory on the same material, 
and there are plenty of arguments about this. To be or 
not to be is the question. The salesman who makes two 
prices will likely in time have the chance to quote only 
to those to whom he makes his best price. Possibly to 
those to whom he quotes the higher prices he does not 
care very much to sell. Whether or not this may be so, 
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the right relationship can hardly mean anything but 
his best price to all, other considerations being equal. 
This different price to different people on the same ar- 
ticle probably exists in all kinds of business. It suits 
the one getting the low price and can not the one getting 
the other end of it. The salesman may not be at fault 
on these differences in price; possibly his firm has had 
trouble in settlements, disputes over shortage or under- 
grade that may justify it in wishing to fight shy of the 
business or to take it only at a large profit. 


The Influence of Dependable Grades 


Trademarking of lumber that has taken a start should 
be a matter of a great deal of interest to both retailer 
and salesman. It looks as if it will soon come into very 
general use. The mills that will go into it are those that 
must be taking particular pride in their timber, mill- 
work, or methods of drying. Maybe in all of these points, 
or in some of them at least, the trademarked lumber 
should be an article that can be depended upon to run 
uniform all the time and something for which repeat 
orders will bring dependable grades always. Once 
started in handling and pushing a trademarked article 
the retailer would know in a better way than he now 
does of the different grades in his yard. As it has been, 
the retailer has been trying to get the best in the grade 
he wanted, but a No. 1 piece of dimension or a No. 2 
board covers a multitude of sins often and sometimes 
many points of quality. 

On a rising market, or in a hurry at times, to replace 
suddenly depleted piles does the retailer always remem- 
ber where he received the best grade, and does he not 
often still think that a No. 1 is a No. 1 no matter where 
it comes from, until the car gets in, and then he remem- 
bers too late? What he gets may be a grading-book No. 
1, but far short of what he could have received if more 
care had been used in buying. With the quality part 
fixed in his mind, by hammering of trademarked lumber 
by the salesman and getting to know that it means some- 
thing, the old grading rules will not bother him so 
much. He will, if he takes it up soon, have a stock that 
he will be proud of, and the salesman will feel that he 
is selling something else than just lumber. 

The red cedar shingle people, oak and maple floor- 
ing firms have been trademarking their products for a 
long time. The yellow pine people—Cady, Kirby, Boga- 
lusa, the Arkansas soft pine bunch and others—are al- 
ready at it, as well as the cypress people. Doesn’t this 
look as if it were going the old grades several better 
and would give both retailer and salesman something 
much more satisfactory to buy and to sell than the old 
way? 

Service and Knowledge Control Trade 


The retailer buys primarily from the salesman or 
firm that has shown him that he can rely on getting the 
grade and service he wants, but isn’t it true that there 
are many firms that differ but little in these points? 
The one that gets the most business from a certain terri- 
tory is the one that has been either wise or fortunate 
enough to have the right sort of representative there— 
a man that is certain of all facts that will lead to prompt 
shipment and proper care of all orders; one that knows 
from personal experience, gained through either working 
at the mills or from frequent visits there, all of the 
grades his mill gets out; how one grade may be excep- 
tionally good and others not so good; how the lumber 
is milled and how it is dried; in fact, everything that 
should be known by both salesman and retailer. 

Salesmen should not let the office attend to the order 
entirely after it is once written up, but the interest 
shown in keeping after the orders are taken until they 
are shipped, and in wanting to see the material after it 
is in the yard, and taking pride in a good lot or admit- 
ting a fault when one exists, it would seem should help 
in gaining confidence in the salesman and his house. 
A salesman that takes interest in stock other than his 
own, praising a good grade another firm has shipped or 
showing a fault in another lot, surely can not hurt his 
house or himself. Doesn’t he leave the feeling that he is 
on to his work all the time and does not lose interest in 
the retailer and his order as soon as the order book is 
closed, and that he is interested in the order from the time 
it is written until it is delivered and in knowing that his 
mill has shipped what is right? Undoubtedly, prac- 
tically all of the salesmen know about the products of 
their mills and how the business is handled, but too few 
speak out about it. 


Some Trade Handicaps 


Prior sales are often a cause of misunderstandings. 
It looks as if they should be regarded simply as a bet 
between dealers as to whose order will reach the office 
first. But does the dealer always look at them in this 
light? The day or two that goes by before he learns 
whether his order has been accepted may have afforded 
him a chance to make a like purchase without the string 
of a prior sale attached. It is not the fault of the house 
or the salesman that has made the sale that he has lost 
his bet, and he should accept the result with good grace. 

Complaints as to undergrade stock are also a stumbling 
block on the road along which pleasant relationship trav- 
els. Undergrade in some items often gives the dealer 
something his market does not use. To move it a much 
lower price than the sales office can understand is justi- 
fiably made. With extra work in sorting mounting up, 
as well as counting all fair costs and the necessary cut in 
price to move the material, doesn’t it look as if this were 
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the fair basis for all settlements? These things could 
be fixed up every time so that no ill-feeling could result 
to either side if reasonableness were used by both. And 
this ill-feeling profits neither in almost any financial gain. 

There are many ways and many instances in which the 
salesman can make money for the retailer, and courtesy 
and fair treatment on the part of one will not only be 
returned in like measure but will often result in good to 
both parties. Not all personalities are made to work to- 
gether and misunderstandings will result at times. Not 
all salesmen appeal equally to all of the retailers nor do 
all retailers appeal alike to all of the salesmen. A fair 
average is all any one may expect and the higher the 
average of all concerned the more pleasant will this rela- 
tionship be. 


TELLS VALUE OF WOOD IN HOMES 


Ohio Retail Association Distributes Pamphlet About 
Houses—Material Strong, Tough and Elastic 


The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers has 
published and is distributing a pamphlet called ‘‘The 
Value of Lumber in Home Building,’’ written by Arch 
C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga’ Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cleveland. In this pamphlet, a ten-page publi- 
cation attractively printed on calendered paper, Mr. 
Klumph briefly reviews the history of home building 
in America from the early houses of logs, built entirely 
by the labor of the settlers, to the invention of mod- 
ern woodworking machinery. In speaking of modern 
machinery Mr. Klumph says: ‘‘This makes the home 
constructed of lumber not only the easiest acquired 
but also by far the cheapest and equally substantial 
to one ‘constructed of any other material in the 
world.’’ 

In dealing with the question of the permanent ad- 
vantages offered by wood the author names a number 
of points. It is the most available material at all 
times and in all places. Wooden structures ean be 
moved, repaired or rebuilt easily. Wood is strong for 
its weight. It is easily worked with common tools. 
It is a non-conductor of heat and electricity. It has 
a varied and beautiful figure and gives a house a 
comfortable, homey atmosphere that can be obtained 
in no other way. It offers a combination of strength, 
toughness and elasticity not possessed by any other 
material. Homes constructed of wood are much less 
expensive than those constructed of any other mate- 
rial; so if a fixed sum is to be spent it will get a 
larger and better home if invested in wood building 
material. A wooden house permits the owner to change 
the color scheme from time to time, and this affords 
relief just as does the changing of the color and cut 
of wearing apparel. 

The author gives considerable space to the considera- 
tion of the durability of wooden houses. After men- 
tioning a number of such houses that have stood for 
a century or more he states that he himself is living 
in a wooden house built sixty-seven years ago and 
that it seems good for another century. He adds that 
the people who say it is not possible to buy as good 
lumber now as those old houses were built of are mis- 
taken. Then there is the question of salvage. If a 
wooden house is to be torn down the value of the 
salvage is proportionately much greater than that of 
any other kind of building. 

After commenting on the ‘‘home’’ atmosphere of 
the wooden house and on the amount of timber still 
standing, Mr. Klumph cites tests made by the forestry 
service to show that the popular notions about the 
fire hazard of wooden buildings are mistaken. He 
adds that much legislation recently has been directed 
against wood as a city building material but states it 
as his belief that common sense will eventually prevail. 








NEW GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Among recent Government publcations of interest to 
lumbermen is the ‘‘ Leopard Moth, a Dangerous Imported 
Insect Enemy of Shade Trees,’’? by L. O. Howard and 
F. H. Chittenden. This contribution from the Bureau 
of Entomology has twelve pages and four illustrations, 
and is known as ‘‘Farmers’ Bulletin No. 708.’’ 

The ‘‘Spruce and Balsam Fir Trees of the Rocky 
Mountain Region,’’ by George B. Sudworth, dendrologist, 
a contribution from the Forest Service, has forty-three 
pages, and contains twenty-five plates and ten maps. 
It is known as ‘‘Department Bulletin 327,’’ and the 
price is 20 cents. ; 

A copy of these publications, even the one for which 
a price is named, may be obtained free upon application 
to the Editor and Chief of the Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C., as long as the department’s supply 
After the department’s supply is exhausted, pub- 
lications for whieh a price is indicated may still be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., only at the 
price noted above. 

PBB LB LBL LOO 


SwITzERLAND has 10,330,997 acres of which 25.2 per 
cent is unproductive, 22.7 percent is forestry and the 
remainder is devoted to agriculture. Most of the unpro- 
ductive land is mountainous. 
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SOUTH AFRICA NEEDS LUMBER 


Most of Native Product Unfit to Be Sawed 
—Wood Requires Advertising 


Although South Africa has 450,000 acres of forest 


area, it uses only about 58,000,000 board feet of its own 
timber annually, practically none of which is fit for the 
saw, and imports about 120,000,000 feet of sawn lumber. 


However, considering that practically no sawn timber is 
produced in South Africa and that the country has “u large 
agricultural population, an extensive system of railroads 
and public works, and the greatest mining district in the 
world, this annual import does not seem sufficient. 

A summary of an article in the Weekly Bulletin of the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce gives 
five reasons for the high prices of lumber in South Africa 
that account for these relatively small imports: 

(1) The nearest important sources of supply are Sweden 
and America, and freight rates are high. 

(2) Importers demand unduly high profits for timber 
that could otherwise be landed at a low cost. It is cus- 
tomary for them to make 4 cents profit on Douglas fir, and 
% to 1 cent profit on Swedish deals, per linear foot of 3x9- 
inch deals. 

(3) Imports are usually deals and logs, which are resawn 
to order at very high rates. If the few sizes needed were 
imported ready cut and carried in stock, a great saving 
would result. The only objection is the probable checking 
or warping of the smaller sizes in the dry, hot climate of the 
coast towns. 

(4) Losses from checks in resawing timbers in some rail- 
way workshops have run between 30 percent and 50 percent. 

(5) Large towns and many of the best agricultural 
districts of Africa are three hundred miles or more inland, 
and freight rates on imported lumber are usually twice as 
high as on domestic lumber. 

Conditions under which the timber business is handled 
do not promote an increased demand. Importing is done 
largely by merchants who carry stock and not by agents 
or brokers, and these same merchants often handle other 
materials such as iron, steel, concrete ete. 

More than 80 percent of the timber stock in South 
Africa is carried at coast towns to avoid investing 
further capital in the payment of rail freights before the 
timber is needed. In the interior the mines, railway 
workshops and a few dealers carry stocks; also at Johan- 
nesburg and a few of the larger towns lumber can be 
obtained, while in towns of less than 5,000 population 
there are no lumber yards and no stocks of lumber. Those 
wishing to purchase lumber must do so from price lists 
or catalog, through an agent, who sends the order to the 
wholesaler at the coast, often causing great delay in 
securing the timber. Although these dealers do not carry 
stocks of lumber, they do carry plentiful stocks of con- 
crete, steel and corrogated iron. 


Substitutes Well Advertised, But Lumber Is Not 


The selling initiative and energy used to sell materials 
substituted for lumber are in marked contrast to the 
inertia and lack of initiative displayed by those who sell 
wood. Railroads, mines, public works and harbor depart- 
ments are constantly besieged by trained representatives 
who sell concrete and steel and who demonstrate the ad- 
vantage of using such products instead of timber. After 
the sales are made and the steel or concrete is in use, 
the same representatives are continually on the ground 
to head off complaints, study faults, and suggest im- 
provements to the manufacturer in order that the quality 
of the products may be continually improved. A con- 
sumer in the smaller towns may obtain cement, metal 
and other competitive building materials without delay, 
while he must go to great inconvenience and effort in 
order to obtain lumber. As a result, galvanized iron has 
almost displaced inch boards in South Africa, and is 
used almost entirely for roofing and often for siding and 
fencing, while each farmer makes his own bricks, and 
cement is made in South Africa and used for public works 
and the better class of dwellings. 


Timber Is Used by Railroads and Mines 


Much of the timber imported is used by railroads, 
mines, harbors and public works for heavy construction 
and competition is largely between pine, jarrah, and 
Douglas fir, but pitch pine is considered superior to 
Douglas fir in strength and durability. The reputation 
of Douglas fir has suffered not only because of the occur- 
rence of dry rot, but because of the great variation that 
exists in the present ‘‘merchantable’’ grade. Merchant- 
able Douglas fir was found to contain large quantities of 
selects and was purchased and used where selects were 
needed. Under these circumstances, it has sometimes 
failed to give satisfaction and a strong prejudice against 
it exists. Most of the mines use more pitch pine than 
Douglas fir, although the prices of the two woods on the 
Rand before the war were 48 cents per cubic foot for 
Douglas fir and 84 cents for pitch pine, and the prices 
in November, 1915, were 84 cents and $1.32 respectively. 
Pitch pine averages a lower grade than Douglas fir be- 
eause of knots and the loss in resawing is, therefore, 
greater. 

The supply of cross ties in South Africa has always 
been inadequate. For cross ties, jarrah, creosoted Baltic 
pine and creosoted native yellow wood are used. The 
railway department spends $125,000 a year planting 
eucalyptus, and 20,000 acres of it have already been 
planted. 

Scandinavian flooring is common throughout the coun- 
try. Douglas fir is used for this to some extent, but its 
use is limited on account of the danger of dry rot. Teak 
and other hardwood floors are used in costly residences, 
while nearly all ceilings in South Africa are varnished 
woods from Scandinavia. 

Clear white pine, western larch, redwood and Siberian 


pine are used in South Africa for pattern-making, shop 
fittings and joinery. Clear white pine resembling Quebec 
pine, but a little yellower in color and shorter grained, 
can be purchased in unlimited quantities in Vladivostok, 
Russia. South Africa presents a demand for wood for 
interior finishing somewhere between the Scandinavian 
woods and teak and mahogany, and for such purposes 
redwood and Douglas fir are used to some extent, but 
should be advertised. Flashily slash-grained effects are 
not so popular as the closely grained, quiet finish. 

The United States supplies more sash and doors than 
any other country, and nearly all doors are imported, 
while most of the sash are made in South Africa from 
Scandinavian woods. American doors are of white pine, 
mostly 4-panel, D. M. third grade. Shingle roofs are 
uncommon owing to the competition of galvanized iron, 
and recently of tiles. 


MAINE SHIPBUILDING IS LIVELY 


Wooden Craft Construction Revived—Pref- 
erence for Schooner Rig 





CAMDEN, MEeE., March 29.—Contracts for wooden 
schooners costing $800,000 were closed yesterday by 
R. L. Bean.. He is a son of H. M. Bean, the ship con- 
tractor who built the six-masted schooner George W. 
Wells, once the largest wooden ship afloat. Evidence of 
the revival of wooden shipbuilding in this State, as a 
result of the prevailing high rates for ocean freight 
carrying due to the war, is found in the frequent an- 
nouncements of new vessel contracts at nearly all of 
the Maine shipyards. 

Mr. Bean’s contracts call for six four-masters each 
of which will be equipped with gas engines in addition 
to its full complement of sails. The orders are said 
to have been placed by American agents, and it is un- 
derstood that the vessels will go to foreign owners and 
not fly the American flag. Five of the schooners will 
have carrying capacity of 2,000 tons each, and the sixth 
will have about half that capacity. This is said to be 
the largest contract for wooden vessels ever placed in 
Maine. 

In a number of Maine coast towns shipyards that have 
been idle for years are now being worked or made ready 
for new construction. At Machias, agents of a New 
York concern have bought a tract of land on the harbor 
front and will build there some good sized schooners. 
Several schooners will be built at Rockland, one at Rock- 
port, and two or more at Milbridge, while at Bath there 
is a considerable resumption of building. 

Chief difficulties in the way of a revival of the wooden 
shipbuilding industry are said to be the high prices of 
southern yellow pine and oak, and the searcity of vessels 
for the transportation of these materials to Maine ports, 
combined with the embargoes enforced against such ship- 
building materials by railroads located between Maine 
points and the places of production. It is proposed in 
some yards to use native spruce for frames, as is often 
done in Nova Scotia. There are said to be Nova Scotia 
schooners more than half a century old and still in good 
seaworthy condition, with stout frames of native spruce. 





SHIPBUILDING CONCERN PLACING LARGE 
LUMBER ORDERS 


Quincy, Mass., March 29.—The Fore River Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation has just closed contracts for merchant 
marine vessels of tonnage aggregating 32,000. One ship 
of 14,000 tons is for the E. F. Luckenbach-Company, of 
New York, making the fifth véssel of a fleet for that 
company which is being built here. The other two are 
for the Mexican Petroleum Company, and will be 400 feet 
long and of 9,000 tons each. The tanks will have capacity 
for 2,500,000 gallons each. 

Important orders for lumber of various kinds are 
being placed by the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation 
in connection with the big contracts for ships the con- 
cern is closing every few weeks. A woodworking factory 
costing with equipment about $300,000 is being put up 
to handle that part of the ship construction business. 
The company is experimenting with Port Orford cedar 
as a substitute for the more expensive teakwood from 
the Chinese forests. The scarcity of tonnage and the 
closing of the Panama Canal, together with the high cost 
of lumber shipments by the regular steam liners from the 
Far East, caused the company to turn its attention 
toward finding some good American substitute for teak- 
wood in shipbuilding, especially on war vessels. Event- 
ually it is thought that this variety of cedar will be 
brought here through the Panama Canal, but it in the 
meantime may te brought through by rail. 





MILLS ADOPT “SAFETY FIRST’ PLAN 


Tacoma, WasuH., April 1.—Walter H. Sutter, of 
Tacoma, deputy State factory inspector, has devised a 
system of electric push buttons to be installed at various 
places throughout sawmills and factories so that the 
main engine of the plant can be automatically stopped 
immediately in case of accident. A number of mills are 
trying the plan, it was stated at a conference of deputy 
factory inspectors with State Labor Commissioner E. W. 
Olson, held in Olympia last week. Another new ‘‘safety 
first’? step outlined by Commissioner Olson is the use 
of the round-head jointer in mills. Tacoma mills are 


among the first to adopt them and every mill in the State 
is expected to be equipped in ninety days, Commissioner 
Olson announced. The inspectors’ conference was held 
with a view to devising ways of further promoting 
‘‘safety first’? work in the sawmills, logging camps and 
factories of the State. 


NOVA SCOTIA FORESTS DECREASE 


Have Timber Supply for Only Sixty Years 
—Demand Increases 


Hauirax, N. S., April 1—Nova Scotia’s forest in- 
dustry amounts to an average of $5,000,000 a year. 
As was expected the lumber cut of last year and this 
is a little below the average. With the opening of 
the shipping season last year only a moderate demand 
was experienced and during the early part of the 
year mills were engaged largely in cutting orders 
placed early in the season, principally for the Argen- 
tine Republic. The inquiry from the United States 
was less than usual, though a marked improvement in 
demand and price took place as the season advanced, 
which continued and grew more pronounced during the 
closing months of 1915. Lath have been in good demand 
throughout the season. The English market was with- 
out activity, owing principally to the lack of bottoms 
to export the lumber and also to the abnormal freight 
rates asked. Demand from the West Indies, especially 
Cuba, was normal and prices were fairly satisfactory. 
The Argentine Republic has taken a much larger quan- 
tity of lumber than usual, indicating the growth and 
development of that magnificent country. Returns to 
November 30 show that the shipments of white pine, 
spruce and pitch pine for eleven months to that coun- 
try were 471,252,000 feet, an increase of 182,945,000 
feet over the previous year. It is significant that 
while the shipments of white pine increased by 24,- 
000,000 feet and spruce by 35,000,000 feet, pitch pine 
shows an increase of about 125,000,000 feet. Owing to 
the low value of pitch pine, it is today the chief 
competitor of Nova Scotia spruce in the markets of 
the Argentine Republic and Cuba, Windward West 
Indies and the United States. In some instances it 
has been laid down at a price below that at which 
spruce could be secured. 

The greatest difficulty in arriving at anything like 
a correct condition of Nova Scotia’s available timber 
up to the present time has been the entire absence of 
reliable data. The Government has, however, at last 
taken the initial step to secure the desired informa- 
tion, With a forest bearing of about 5,000,000 acres 
there are probably less than 4,000,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest, lakes and denuded lands excluded. 
These lands might reasonably be expected to supply 
40,000,000,000 feet of sawn timber. Deducting 25 per- 
cent for hardwood, 30,000,000,000 feet might fairly 
be considered as representing the standing timber 
consisting of spruce, hemlock and pine. Taking the 


annual cutting for export, about 250,000,000 feet, and © 


adding the per capita consumption for domestic re- 
quirements on the basis of (according to W. G. Clarke) 
500 feet per capita, equaling 250,000,000 feet, we get 
a total annual cut of 500,000,000 feet. 

It will thus be seen by the above figures, which are 
as nearly correct as figures can be, that in Nova 
Scotia, should the annual cutting remain stationary, a 
timber supply exists enough for about sixty years, or, 
as applied to the requirements of the United States, 
sufficient only to meet the demand provided all the 
timber were immediately available for a period of 
nine months. When it is considered that to meet the 
returning industrial activity after the war and in- 
creasing population the home consumption of lumber, as 
well as the foreign demand, will materially increase, 
it is a question demanding the most mature delibera- 
tions as to what measures shall be taken to conserve 
what now exists and to maintain or increase the pres- 
ent timber supply. The gravity of the situation was 
well understood by the late Louis Miller, who in an 
interview so long ago at March 24, 1908, accorded to 
the Dundee Courier, used these words, ‘‘The outlook is 
serious, and I have no hesitation in saying that in 
twenty-five years we shall be face to face with a tim- 
ber famine.’’ It is generally admitted that the price 
of timber must tend upward until it reaches that 
point which is equal to the cost of producing it and 
the future will probably find both Government and 
private individuals cultivating forest trees as they 
grow and cultivate apple trees in the famed Annapolis 
Valley. 

Pulp Supply 


Besides mature forest trees there is in Nova Scotia 
a magnificent supply of young spruce and fir suitable 
for pulp. It is admitted by United States authorities 
that owing to geographical position, and because here 
is the largest supply of pulpwood in the world, the 
eyes of all America turn naturally northward. As 
Nova Scotia possesses sufficient pulp and ample water 
power to supply moderately sized mills for many years 
it is a pertinent question as to what policy would best 
serve the interests of the Province. 

The splendid service rendered by the chief forester 
and his excellent staff of subrangers is noteworthy, 
and as a result of their splendid efforts another year 
has passed and gone without material damage by fire 
to the forest lands of the Province—a splendid show- 
ing surely when the terrible damages to the virgin 
forests by fires in Quebee and Ontario are brought to 
mind. 





A MAN in Brazil wishes to receive catalogs, price lists 
and full information from American manufacturers of 
sawmill machinery and equipment operated by hydraulic 
power and used mostly for hardwood. Catalogs et¢., 
should be sent to the consulate. Correspondence should 
be in Portuguese. The name of the firm may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its district offices by referring to No. 20,523. 
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HOW WAR HAS AFFECTED ITALY’S LUMBER SUPPLY 


Imports Have Almost Ceased—National Resources Wholly Inadequate—Price Increases Are Extraordinary—Lumber 
Trade Has Little Encouragement for Activity—Provisions for Future Requirements 


The following summary of an article published in the 
Milan Il Sole, with reference to the effect of the war on 
the timber trade of Italy, makes interesting reading to 
American lumbermen. As the article in question shows 
the present situation in the Italian lumber trade and the 
approaching crisis due to the stoppage of imports from 
Austria, its more interesting features are reproduced 
herewith: : 

To appreciate the grave crisis by which the national 
market for resinous timber is now affected, it will be use- 
ful to give a brief analysis of imports as compared with 
the production and consumption and of the prices before 
and during the war. For this purpose some recent data 
compiled by the Institute Superiore Forestale (National 
Forestry Institute) of Florence are available. 

In an average year Italy’s requirements of resinous 
wood were supplied as follows: 


Cubic meter* 
National DPrOGUCtION . o:...6:0 6:6 2:04 90 sew eros eemivies , 200,000 
ISOGGEUS: corn ont eos 6 00's aise ares 'she'e» Wiviw ews 0:0 o's ws ages 3,000,000 





CONSUMIPUION <5 ai siecore a.0-4 0,016.5. o1sie ele are el gyereie ale 0 3,500,000 
*1 cubic meter = 35.31 cubic feet 
Present Crisis 
The present crisis is explained by the following rea- 
sons: 
1. Imports have been reduced, in fact have almost ceased, 
since the war. : ee : 
2, National production is insufficient to take the place 
of imports. 


> 


3. There is an increased consumption for the army and 
national industries with diminishing and almost exhausted 
stocks. 

4. Prices are three times as high for the consumer as 
they were before the war. 
Normal Imports of Common Sawn Wood 


The customs’ classification of common wood comprises 
wood of all species of plants, European or non-Huropean, 
resinous or nonresinous, except the wood of certain exotic 
plants, defined as cabinetmakers’ wood. 

Common wood is classified as follows: 

1. Common wood, rough or simply split or rough hewn 
or squared with the axe, 

2. Common wood, squared with the saw or sawn in 
lengths. 

Most of the imports are sawn wood; rough timber was 
imported almost entirely from those valleys whose heights 
Austria retained in 1866; on the other side of the Alpine 


watershed where the natural boundaries of Italy lie the ° 


situation of the woods as regards transport, and the 
river system running its course in the direction of the 
currents of importation of Italy, make it necessary to saw 
the timber before it is imported to reduce its height 
and volume and increase its value. 

The customs’ statistics take the timber in the stage 
of transport and consequently classify it by weight. 


Total Imports of Common Sawn Wood 


PERIOD Quintals* 
OOt-LOtL, AUMUAL AVCEREC. 6%. 4 4:51 0101s 1s 9 a:s eis 0% 12,560,000 
MUI intotenaioreracsta reenter ret otie miata re siara asta a ey Ace tec arsiaiw sl cleus 12,035,000 
UE TERNS 75 0g SE tT e On A Or He OE Un UCaT eer a 11,583,000 


* 1 quintal equals 112 pounds. 
Imports Classified by Source of Supply 


During the period of 1907-1911 sawn timber was im- 
ported from the following countries (average annually) : 





Quintals 

ANS LTA ANANA ITO (o'ci)n (aso 70 a ow sls eva vsiiar a. Sp8r4:siaiw eyanele we 9,705,000 
NAAT ECE OMRON esos co Gaye eight oo ea Seco eee laste" 1,588,000 
UO MUIR recep ve selec ote ahaseieiace a teiecnr ease: or eae: 8. abeoues 588,000 
LEE TIES ES SUE OPS oe AS NR mY oR ECT neat acer 138,000 
ORGTY SCODHIERIMELI A oy: o.x 9s sarse''6. 00: ai'5 So. tal se iee-ous 58 O.w cereberaracece 591,000 
OV ear aegeacs meee ieteu se ckocsccieas eacetag pucioie suszerateriecene 12,560,000 


Imports Classified by Place of Import 


To form an adequate idea of the disturbance created 
by the war in the ordinary currents of importation it will 
be enough to take the imports of common sawn wood for 
1913 at the various frontiers. It will then be seen that 
by land almost all the timber arrived at the old frontier 
at Venetia and that by sea over one-third was discharged 
in parts of the Adriatic. 


From 

Total from all Austria- 

countries Hungary 

PLACE OF ARRIVAL Quintals Quintals 

Lh. BY GANG csc eerste eiseues 5,890,000 5,757,000 
Of which the imports at the 
old frontier of Venetia 

- WCC carats cess a sits 5,600,000 5,591,000 

Me, NOW BONG acoieuele nicer evere wsaceriio cere 5,693,000 3,283,000 
Of which the imports per 

‘4 : Adriatic ports were...... 1,375,000 1,285,000 

%. By sea and land........ -..11,583,000 9,040,000 


Imports in Normal Times 

The curve of the imports for 1913, a normal year, is 
characterized by a salient from spring to summer reach- 
ing its height in June and declining in autumn after a 
pause in July. In 1914, however, after the first seven 
mouths of peace, the imports in August and September 
foll considerably during mobilization, and went up again 
during November and December, when*the prohibition 
of the export from Austria was suspended. In 1915, dur- 
ing the months before the Italian war, imports from Aus- 
tria dwindled almost to nothing. With the stoppage of 
'tmber from Roumania and Russia, with Sweden and Nor- 
Hg unable to supply the demands of western Europe, 
“witzerland had to inerease tenfold her slender export 
of sawn timber to Italy; but this represents only 4 or 5 
tage of Italy’s normal importation. Thus the war 
a not only stopped imports from Austria, but has re- 
site imports from other countries to a very trifling 
gure, even as compared with normal times. 

Detailed inquiries made in Venetia last year lead to 








the conclusion that the average annual volume of resinous 
timber growing in Italian forests is about 500,000 cubic 
meters of round timber, of which two-thirds is in Venetia 
and Lombardy. Remembering that over one-fourth of 
this volume is lost in sawing; that a part, however small, 
is consumed locally in the valleys where it is produced, 
the conclusion must be that lumber merchants are correct 
in their opinion that the proportion of Italian-grown 
timber to the total consumption is very small in- 
deed. The war zone which normally supplied about three- 
fifths of the resinous timber produced in Italy has in 
1915 yielded a very scanty contribution toward the re- 
quirements of national industries, owing to the scarcity 
of labor and transportation. 


The Consumption of Resinous Timber in Italy 

In an ordinary year practically four months’ stock 
of timber was maintained by wholesale merchants and 
three months’ stock by the retailers. These stocks have 
been much reduced during 1915. There has been an in- 
crease in consumption for military purposes, and as a 
result of the Abruzzi earthquake. On the other hand 
there has been a great falling off in the requirements of 
the shipbuilding and building trades, and for public works. 
On the whole consumption has decreased considerably. 


Prices of Fir Timber Before and During the War 


In the wholesale import trade prices per rail of planks, 
and boards of four meters length, and of the usual width 
and thickness, at the old frontier of Venetia, current in 
the early months of 1914, compared with the prices of 
September, 1915, at the port of Genoa, the most impor- 
tant market at the present critical moment for imported 
timber, are as follows (The 1914 prices have been ob- 
tained from an important firm of Milan, and the 1915 
prices from the Bourse quotations of the Genoa Chambers 
of Commerce) : 

Firs 
Prices in lire 


per cubic meter September, Increase 


SPECIES First months of 1914 1915 Total Percent 
Planks (second quality).. 49 138 89 281 
Morali (boards) .. <2. 48 133 85 277 

Pitch pine (discharged into railway truck at Genoa) 
igs ane era aiereeie/aiere1e%6 70 5 38 225 


Beams ...00csesssccesces 60 150 90 250 

1 lire = 19.3 cents in American currency. 

1 cubic meter = 35.31 cubic feet. 

The equilibrium between supply and demand was, 
therefore, fixed in September, 1915, at a price almost 
treble that of early in 1914, and the quantity offered in 
September, 1915, did not represent one-half of the quan- 
tity which would have been demanded at the 1914 prices. 
With freights from North America at something like 
from 80 to 100 lire per cubic meter, the situation is 
alarming for the trade. 


Prices of Fir Timber in the Interior 


In normal times with open frontiers and free competi- 
tion the prices in the sawmills of the Alpine valleys were 
controlled by import prices. Yet in spite of the regula- 
tions of the military authorities in the war zones, trans- 
port and restrictions, the increase in price in September, 
1915, has not been over 50 percent. Thus in the valleys 
of the war zone various artificial markets have been 
created where prices are still low, in consequence of the 
prohibitions of the military authorities. 

The army has consumed almost all the available timber 
of the Alpine valleys in 1915 and in addition has made 
large purchases from importers. National industries are 
nearing payment of prices treble those reigning before 
the war. Sawmills in the valleys of the war zone owing 
to military requisitions at normal prices have been de- 
prived of the profits which they would have earned in 
consequence of the cessation of imports. Thus there is 
no stimulus for them to maintain or increase output. 
Lumber dealers who deliver logs to the sawmills have 
been hampered by scarcity of labor and transportation. 
Owners of pine woods have been similarly affected and 
have no inducement to sell for felling. 

The consequences are: 

1. Diminished production of timber in woods where tim- 
ber is cut at normal times, and practically no production in 


woods badly situated and high up in the mountains which 
would not pay in ordinary times with low prices. 


2. The communes and local boards which own most of the 
woods of the Alps have not benefited as they might have done 
had there been no requisitions, but have actually lost, 
whereas the Government has enjoyed artificially low prices. 

Proposed Measures 

Steps should be taken to provide timber for the whole 
period of the duration of the war, and for the first year 
of peace, for Austrian stocks are also being exhausted, 
and it is scarcely credible that they will be renewed by 
fresh cuttings during the war, and the year is a short 
enough time to allow for the long period between the de- 
cision to fell the trees and the date of the delivery of the 
timber in planks and beams. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to assume that prices will remain high during the whole 
of that period. 

Timber for Current Year 


How much timber should be provided in 1916? The 
consumption of a normal year (1913) was 3,500,000 eubie 
meters. The estimated requirements for 1916 are at least 
2,000,000, which might be pravided as follows: 

Cubic meters 


A. . Ordinary cuttings in Ttaly ss... ..<c6s ceciescsees 500,000 
B. Extraordinary and new cuttings in Italy...... 500,000 
Cc. Cuttings of nonresinous trees to substitute res- 

TEN EN ois sce ec ccice us ceeds seks me ereceerd 500,000 
D. To be imported.......... Sr ararannardia Wasa nig eae 500,000 


NRIOME RMI gros cs Siolg0- o Sve gs aver open esav are we MMe @mrseelel en alee 2,000,000 


Imports of Timber for 1914 


The following are the imports of timber into Italy 
in 1914: 


COMMON WOOD, ROUGH OR TRIMMED Tons Value in lire 








GM os 5.544 b eea ssn po e:arwetege 11,507 8,363,025 
PW RLMORIANO icc eeeseerewrencece 11,333 849,975 
OO errr Terre Tere 9,724 729,300 
PE cc iice creek eee ade cen ese 7,535 565,050 
VEG ie ken ec nena cvsecneeqee aye 3,446 258,450 
Wwited Btates..... ccc ccccesicce ; 3,240 243,000 
Other COUMEPIOR... cv cvcccesgecscs 8,874 665,550 

Total Imports... ci. ccscsene 155,658 11,674,350 

TMDPOPH TM TGES.. cc ccccees 189,497 13,833,281 

COMMON WOOD, SQUARED OR SAWN 

IN LENGTHS Tons Value in lire 
p01) re rere ee 721,454 79,359,940 
United Btates.... ccc cvccccccveces 160,652 17,671,720 
TOO gc 6 ee ee ee rhe eye wane 24,295 2,672,450 
RUN ow on 00.8.4 4:6 et ba Oe Oe heed 14,505 1,595,550 
PUtCH ASE TMG. .5 6 cc cawvecavn 8,543 939,730 
WINE asec ccc eis ncedeeusses 5,600 616,000 
PUGCHMIME ccccsevinccusvessan ea 3,988 438,680 
PENNE vow serecweeeccenueeeeses 3,846 423,060 
Other countries............... 17,820 1,960,200 


POE bn odcecese cate awd o¥0iee 960,703 


105,677,330 
TOCAIS: Ms BORE 0600 ec ecneecén 1,158,328 


115,832,800 
Imports of Timber to Italy, January 1 to October 31, 1915 


COMMON WOOD, ROUGH OR'TRIMMED Tons Value in lire 








BWTINOEIONS oo ce sede cawerteces 10,651 Not specified 
PUMCNIN 3 i-6:44 0.544 ee Ke CREE Ee SER 4,729 Not specified 
CEINNS 305).a at 04 0.064 45 eo eK ON 3,062 Not specified 
ROU Sas’ o:296 8 eRe 6:6 4S 4 EDS ARS 2,270 Not specified 
py ere 121 Not specified 
Other COUMEPICE. 2c ce cccscccusscves 1,491 Not specified 

FOUN ist b csereeiesdeesecenne’ 22,324 1,674,300 

COMMON WOOD, SQUARED OR SAWN 

IN LENGTHS Tons Value in lire 
fh. re 48,297 Not specified 
PE oie8 64668 wane eee wksekeneee 47,895 Not specified 


rr 43,998 Not specified 


iiss: so wee owane cs ee oe me 6,203 Not specified 
PWGOGIN 650.6 5.6.c05 ae ce sakeePawnnKs 3,037 Not specified 
WVGWOS. 66.6:9.09,.005 neeeech esrurced wwe 1,326 Not specified 


Des TORE FOGG. 6 on ccc evewsc 


1,034 Not specified 
Other countries... .......cccsecece 


9,173 Not specified 


Totals .....ccececeeceeceeees 160,963 _—*:17,705,930 
Woods Imported 


The following are the principal imports of timber into 
Italy in 1914, classified by nature of wood: 





Rough or trimmed Squared or sawn Total 

Tons Tons Tons 

BI ot c.c iced ie +o DEON 113,600 744,500 858,100 
TAPER 6.5 ciwceswee ase 12,900 64,800 77,700 
ee eee 10,900 64,600 74,500 
Pitch pine............ peenee 32,500 32,500 
i. OSE eee 600 16,800 17,400 
| (| 1 ean 2,800 100 2,900 
re 400 100 500 
1 eee 2 tai 400 400 
hh ort oreeow es 300 50 350 
Telegraph poles....... 9000 ec wenmans 9,000 
tailway sleepers...... eetase 4,100 4,100 
Totals «00s cssees 157,500 960,700 1,115,400 


Timber Prices 

The following are the timber prices at Genoa, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1916, taken from Jl Sole of January 27, 1916: 

Pitch pine (sawn) free into railway wagon at port: 

Beams from 175 to 200 lire per cubic meter. 

Planks from 25 millimeter thickness 190 to 200 lire. 

Dried planks, thickness 25-28 millimeters, width 105 milli- 
meters, 4.90 to 5.20 lire a square meter. 

Fir (sawn) free into railway struck at port. 

Planks, second quality, thickness 20-50 millimeters, 150 to 
160 lire a cubic meter. 

Soards, 135 to 140 lire a cubic meter. | 

On account of high freights the market is rising. 


Timber from the United States 


The following are the timber prices at Genoa on Janu- 
timber imported in 1914 from the United States: 





Tons Value in lire 

Common wood, squared or sawn in 
NOUERNIO. 5 <i:n'oid\ai0sdv. cab haba saeeo « 160,652 17,671,720 

Common wood, rough or simply trim- 
MIG Willk BNE BIG oo ceacecaciéivees 3,240 243,000 

Common wood, in strips for veneering, 
less than 2 millimeters thickness.... 8 544 
Cabinet wood (umsawn).........e.ee. 3,934 130,119 
EF kted via careanatbatedaw ewes 5,678 1,169,668 
Oars, poles and supports............. 519 7,785 
OI lias cneitetek ae eces cowgin 174,031 19,222,836 





OPENS BIDS ON NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 31.—The district forester at 
Portland, Ore., recently opened bids on two small sales 
of timber, one in the Olympic Forest in western Wash- 
ington and the other on the Crater Forest in southern 
Oregon. 

The sales on the Olympic forest comprises 1,725,000 
feet of western red cedar and Douglas fir saw timber 
and 3,500 cords of western red cedar shingle bolts. This 
sale was awarded to the Snow Creek Logging Company 
at $1 a thousand for the sawed timber and 50 cents a 
thousand for the shingle bolts. 

The sale on the Crater Forest comprises 390,000 feet 
of sawed timbet, mostly yellow and sugar pine, which is 
on a tract of approximately 45 acres bordering one of 
the tributaries of Klamath Lake. This sale was awarded 
to Brown Bros. & Hubbard at $3.20 a thousand for the 
western yellow pine and sugar pine and 50 cents a thou- 
sand for the Douglas fir, white fir and incense cedar. 





THe PHILIPPINE Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
at a special meeting passed resolutions protesting against 
the increase of the forestry tax which came into effect 
July 29, 1915. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Trust in a Trustworthy Manager Results in Unexpected Success—Taunting the Buying Public Brings It to the Buying 
Counter—A Story of the Effectiveness of Plans for Builders 


GIVE PEOPLE CHANCE TO SAY YOU ARE WRONG 
GRANT, MicH. 

Stranger than fiction run the adventures of Mr. Ralph 
of a small west Michigan town of 700 people. Attracted 
by the fine farming probabilities of the vicinity, retail 
companies in other parts became interested in the small 
town. To the north was the town of N—, twice the size 
of my town. Four miles to the south the town of B— 
was located, while five miles farther south was the still 
larger and older C. To the west was a vast extent of 
country thickly settled by well-to-do farmers and it was 
23 miles to the next town west, while to the east one 
may reach the nearest town by sixteen miles of travel, 
by ear or rig, but not by train. 

All these conditions were taken into consideration by 
those on the outside and finally after meeting several 
times with members of the local small-town improvement 
association, the outside capital was invested and what is 
called a first class stock of lumber and finishings was 
established in ample buildings upon a site donated by the 
town, 

Fuel was also kept in stock, and for a time sales came 
in fairly well, but the immediate needs seemed soon to 
be supplied. Trade fell off and in time Mr. Ralph 
learned that the nearby towns were disposing of con- 
siderable stock to the class that Ralph catered to. The 
problem was rapidly becoming one of much moment. He 
must either make good or the large company would re- 
call him. At the meeting of directors Mr. Ralph asked 
the privilege to experiment and offered to share in the 
loss should loss come from his venture. In vain the com- 
pany asked for his plans for the future should they grant 
his request. At last the matter was placed flatly, before 
them. 

Ralph said, as he rose after much discussion: ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, it’s you or me—in other words failure con- 
fronts the firm and in case of failure I am:to be recalled 
to the city office. I know that you have trusted me 
eighteen years and for this reason I ask that you trust 
me one year more. Give me free rein from this hour 
forth or recall me today. I have handled your end of 
the business in this hustling little town in your way and 
governed by your rule. If I am to stay longer it must 
be only with the understanding that you trust me explic- 


itly, which naturafly means that if I make an attempt 
to swell this season’s business, or make the incoming sea- 
son more remunerative for the firm, the firm must trust 
me to spend a little money for the purpose of enlarging 
the business.’’ 

Instantly President Bill landed in the middle of the 
floor with eyes blazing as he said, ‘‘ Enlarging the busi- 


ness—Great Scott, man, it is so large now that the town 
"won’t support it—that’s all I kick on,’’ and he wilted 


into his chair as he met the laughing eyes of Ralph, who 
had seen more of this man in the last eighteen years than 
had the man’s own family. 

‘*T know,’’ said Ralph. ‘‘I have known longer than 


you that I was not getting the ‘goods’ that was ex- 
pected, but I knew, too, that there was one thing re- 
quired to awaken you gentlemen—you have it now. Those 
books before you show that though the season has been a 
dull one the country over the business should have 
amounted to at least $150,000, where instead it is less 
than half that. The people are in the vicinity that is 
tributary to this town and these same people are doing 
more or less building and repairing, but we did not get 
the business. I have heard it rumored that it was because 
the small-town man and rural man are suspicious of the 
city dealer; and we come from the city. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, should this feeling prevail, I am still more 
than willing to stake my experience against your dollars 
if you will ‘stick to the big show.’ ’’ 

He sat down and the directors glared at Ralph and 
then the directors glared at each other. At last Presi- 
dent Bill arose and said, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I’m the last 
man to miss the last act of any show—TI stick.’’? Soon 
all were willing to ‘‘stick,’’ and again seated they be- 
sieged Ralph for his plans, and again they were repulsed 
with, ‘‘No, gentlemen. You are to trust me. You have 
told me that before—you have just repeated it in your 
vote—now ‘stick.’ ’’ 


Sixty Days Later—Same Office 


‘*What’s that,’’ asked President Bill, eagerly crowd- 
ing over the books to get a better view. As the ‘‘look- 
ing’’ became better Bill said, ‘‘Why, what were you 
‘giving me’ over the ’phone? Here you ’phone that 
you are ready to turn over everything, after we have 
turned over everything to you for sixty days.’’ 

The same old tantalizing smile hovered in the eyes of 
Ralph as he said, ‘‘I ’phoned you to bring the bunch 
over—that I was ready to turn it all over to you. Any- 
thing wrong in that? Many a man has showed less con- 
cern than that as he boarded some log train pulling out 
of a freight yard, after he had failed.’’ 

President Bill’s spectacles fell from his nose as he 
glared and bellowed: ‘‘Failed! Who said you had 
failed? I didn’t infer as much. What is this rubbish 
about ‘turning over’ the stuff, if you haven’t failed?’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said Ralph, as he surveyed each listener 
aritically, ‘‘If you see fit to take the matter off my 
hands I am ready, but I wanted you to examine my re- 
port thoroughly. Oh! yes, I know all about your ’phon- 








ing the bank about conditions, but it seems that I neg- 
lected to tell you that ‘Mac’ and I were on the same 
baseball team at Harvard, and while he is a good bank 
man he is also a good friend. 

“*T need not tell you that I did not worry over your 
efforts to learn my secret; it was safe with those I 
trusted. But,’’ with a wave toward the books and espe- 
cially the ledger that covered half the top of the table, 
he said, ‘‘there are the books for the last two months’ 
business, and you will also note that I spent $200 which 
I have charged to the ‘incidental’ fund. That was spent - 
in one sum at one time. The ledger shows the results.’’ 

Fat, rosy-cheeked President Bill continued to stare at 
the columns in the ledger, and likewise continued to 
crowd all others aside, till at last he straightened. Glar- 
ing at Ralph, he said: ‘‘What do those figures regis- 
tered the last three days mean? Are they bogus, forged, 
or written for effect that you may ruin the pages just to 
see others fret over the mass of marks made through the 
efforts of one closer the ‘bug-house’ than we thought?’’ 
And he paused, out of breath, and continued to glare at 
the accused. 

Just at this moment a car containing three jovial- 
looking men, with a business-like air, drew up at the 
door and the men came into the office, from which place 
Ralph escorted them into an inner office where with Ralph 
the party remained for some time. Later the party 
marched by the four directors, through one side entrance 
out into the salesroom and up a flight of stairs. Here 
the party remained awhile and returned to the office. In 
the office the three were presented to the directors, 
passed some pleasant remarks and were gone with a 
hearty handshake with Ralph. 

Immediately the door closed on the party and Ralph 


or next year, a Barn, House, Stable; Cement or Lumber. It 
costs Nothing to Change the plans if you Suggest so doing, 
We Need Your suggestions. 


‘*Well,’’ said President Bill, ‘‘what was the use of 
putting $200 into these plans if they were not good?”? 
Ralph asked, ‘‘ Do you notice that any changes have been 
made?’? None were noticeable, all agreed. 

The party returned to the office and Ralph turned to 
them with the sales-book in hand and said, ‘‘I asked 
for your trust for a few days and you granted it. That 
ledger shows what business was done prior to four days 
ago and this sales-book tells the rest. While I step to 
the post office help yourselves.’? And he was gone. He 
soon returned accompanied by a sleek, well appearing 
young man of college manners who was introduced as 
Decker, and the young man passed to the upper floor. 
‘Who is he,’’ asked President Bill, to which Ralph 
answered: ‘fA young man from the University of 
Illinois who was forced to seek the rural air for a time, 
I understand that close study of drawings of some nature 
caused the physicians to become anxious about him.’ 

‘*You will note,’’ continued Ralph, ‘‘that the ledger 
proves I have done more business in the last two months 
than I did in the whole previous year. You mentioned 
that the plans had not been changed. That is true, but 
do you know that the first week that ad was inserted 
forty-one ladies and men came to this office prepared to 
tear those plans to bits? That is the way with the 
American public. I aroused their curiosity by daring 
them to come and change the plans. It might interest 
you to know that since seeing those plans up in our little 
room, then walking twenty-five feet to the very building 
lumber with which to build, men and their -wives, who 
have planned building and talked building with their 

neighbors till the neighbors 











hoped they would either build 
or move, have actually pur- 
chased the material before 
leaving the building. Those 
three men to whom I just 
introduced you are the build- 
ing committee for the county 


turned from your city office. 
They didn’t find what they 
wanted in the city, but were 
satisfied with our plans up- 
stairs after Decker drew 
plans for two rooms differ- 
ently than we had them. I 
am paying Decker $20 a 
week while he is curing him- 
self in our fresh air, and his 
changing of plans for those 
three gentlemen just  per- 
mitted me to register this 
sale.’? And Ralph shoved 
the book toward them. ‘‘Six- 











“We had to double the capacity of our 


sought the sales book and recorded a sum in five figures, 
and returned to the table. 

‘*Come, my boy,’’ said President Bill, ‘‘ what does. all 
this mean? We are led to believe that your efforts of 
the last sixty days were a failure and that you were 
tired of the job. Arrived we find the ledger showing a 
bunch of figures that we would hesitate to show the 
clerk in our main office. Give it to us right. Spill it all 
at once.’’ 


Mr. Ralph Explains 


‘* Well, gentlemen,’’ began Ralph, ‘‘ those figures were 
registered by a crazy man, crazed with the one idea that 
he was ‘hanging it on’ to one of the finest bunch of 
men in the world. Sixty days ago you hesitated at fol- 
lowing my suggestions and that one feature was the 
goad that spurred me on. I used the $200 for one pur- 
pose and I’ll now show you what every cent of it was 
expended for.’? He led the men out the same door 
through which the party of three had gone so short a 
time before. Up the flight of stairs and into a room at 
the well lighted end of the building. Once inside, the 
men stared at elaborately prepared ‘‘plans and specifica- 
tions’? framed upon the four walls of the room. Nota 
spare inch was found upon those four walls that did not 
reveal some design for a home, barn, hen-house, hoggery, 
and in fact everything was shown that could be made 
for the farm or home of lumber and stock that are fur- 
nished by such concerns, The names of the best men in 
the line of work were found inscribed at the margin of 
the plans. 

As President Bill ceased looking at the papers and his 
eyes seemed to blur with blue lines, he said, ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t see what there is about all this dope to call for so 
much secrecy.’’ 

‘*T know you don’t,’’ said Ralph, ‘‘and no one could 
ever have talked it to you. You had to be shown.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’? said Bill, ‘‘we are mostly from good old 
Missouri.’’ Stepping to a table Ralph picked up four 
copies of as many different weekly edition newspapers 
in the county, handed one to each director, and point- 
ing to an ad said, ‘‘read that.’’? Each director read: 


Come to Our Office and Examine, Free of Charge, Our 
Plans and Specifications if you are thinking of building this 


teen thousand dollars,’”’ 
gasped the president and the 
ee others nearly fainted. 
Continuing, Ralph said: ‘‘Give the people the oppor- 
tunity to tell you that you are wrong and you have them 
interested. Tell the American people that they are 
wrong and they soon forget you. We tried both plans— 
there’s the result. During the last four days I have sold 
$32,000 worth of material that will be called for during 
the next two months. Now it’s up to you. These people 
are coming from all parts of the compass; coming with 
complaints to effect that they have ‘long contemplated 
building but that it was such a chore to get ready,’ and 
I have gone them one better by daring them to tell us 
that we didn’t have the plan they wanted.’’ 

_ To a casual questioner one day Ralph said, ‘‘ Why, it 
is not strange that we had to double the capacity of our 
sheds. The people must be shown, but, lord, man, once 
shown, they are all ready to do business. We were all 
trying to crowd each other out of that same old rut in- 
stead of striking a cut across lots and making a new 
trail. The new trail for mine, my boy, every time, and 
when Little Old Ralphie goes under, some other cuss 
will get his hair wet too, believe me.’’ 


ALLEN J. TITUS. 


sheds” 


_ 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,176,773, 

1,176,985. 

1,177,024. 





Saw-set. William C. Morrill, New York, N. Y. 
Saw-swage. John F. Pribnow, Mellin, Wis. ° 
Saw. Nicholas E. Dragos, Fremont, Ohio. 

1,177,231. Flooring. Charles J. Carter, Kansas City, Mo. 
1,177,287. Packing-case. Charles R. Stevenson, Misha- 


waka, Ind., assignor to National Veneer Products Company; 
same place. 


1,177,410. Container or receptacle. John F. Hatfield, 
Mishawaka, Ind., assignor to National Veneer Products Com- 
pany, same place. 

1,177,492. Process of treating (red gum) lumber. Zacha- 
riah C. Crittenden, Shady Grove, Ala, 
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~ WEST COAST LUMBERMEN IN MONTHLY MEETING 





Favor Cutting Odd Lengths and Bundling Together Short and Long Flooring, Ceiling and 
Siding—Discuss Market Conditions 








(pNTRALIA, WASH., March 31.—The regular monthly 
mecting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association was 
hel! in the Commercial Club rooms here today. A good 
atteuidance and a marked unanimity of opinion together 
with general enthusiasm for the association and the work 
it is accomplishing were the apparent characteristics of 
the gathering. 

Routine matters were discussed during the first hour 
and then the meeting resolved itself into a ‘‘round table’’ 
discussion of the past, present and future of the lumber 
market. There were several manufacturers present who 
are not members of the association and as proof of their 
good impression of the work of the association four of 
them filed application for membership during the meeting. 

The bundling of short lengths of flooring, ceiling and 
siding with the long lengths was considered favorably 
and this method will probably be inaugurated by the 
association. Telegrams and reports from all sections 
of the country showed the business in a healthy condition 
and improving continually, with prospects of a larger 
demand and higher prices as the year advances. 

President J. H. Bloedel calied the meeting to order 
about 2 o’clock and expressed the pleasure of the asso- 
ciation members at being able to meet in Centralia. He 
said there were only a few matters of routine to take 
up and the meeting would then be turned into a free 
discussion of market conditions. 

Secretary Babcock made no formal report, though he 
did call attention to a few matters of importance, how- 
ever, and urged that all members be more diligent in 
sending in reports and information for use of the asso- 
ciation in getting out its barometers on trade conditions. 
The secretary also announced that Dr. von Schrenk, con- 
sulting engineer for several trunkline railroads, will arrive 
on the Coast about April 7 and will meet with the associa- 
tion grading committee and others interested to discuss 
timber grading rules. He also called attention to the 
dumping tariff law in Canada and the fact that shippers 
are liable to be assessed a heavy duty if prices do not 
conform to the Canadian officials’ ideas of American 
market prices. 


Bundling Questions Discussed 


The subject of the bundling of long and short flooring, 
ceiling and siding together was discussed. S. C. Mumby, 
of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company, declared that 
his company had been following this practice for four 
years and is having little trouble in getting the trade to 
accept it. He said the pioneer work is done and he 
thought it time for the association to adopt this rule. 

Secretary Babcock said the gist of the replies to a 
cireular letter sent out to the membership was that a 
very large percent of the members are unconditionally in 
favor of bundling the two lengths together. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs said he considered it an association 
duty to take this matter up because few of the lumber- 
men realize how much money they are throwing away 
under the present system. He was in favor of going a 
step further and putting in odd lengths. It was pointed 
out that the present advancing market made a favorable 
time to inaugurate any reasonable change. 

A motion by F. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Company, Centralia, to the effect that it be the 
sense of the meeting that the association should adopt 
the rule of bundling the long and short together in floor- 
ing, ceiling and siding, including the coastwise cargo 
trade, prevailed. 

Maj. E.G. Griggs in discussing the cutting of odd lengths 
said he believed they could be sold very readily with the 
codperation of the retail dealers and that the dealers and 
manufacturers could both make money out of it. He 
moved that the association go on record favoring the 
cutting of odd lengths at this time. 

H. Kirk, of the Beaver Lumber Company, Portland, 
spoke of the importance of full codperation with the 
retailer and with the retail associations. 

The motion favoring the cutting of odd lengths was 
passed unanimously and was immediately followed by the 
passing of a motion to have a committee appointed to take 
the matter up with the retail dealers’ associations and try 
to gain their codperation in marketing the odd lengths. 

i. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon Lumber Company, 
Portland, along the same line called attention to the two 
sizes of dimension lumber now being made by mills cater- 
in to both eastern and California business, necessitating 
these mills carrying two stocks. He said that all Portland 
nills are in favor of making only one standard size dimen- 
sivn and eould see no reason why the California trade 
should not take the eastern standard. 

. G@. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, Seattle, told 
o* traveling through northern California and finding the 
e.-tern standard in many of these yards. He also told of 
seeing it in use in San Francisco. He was of the opinion 
tlt a concerted effort to sell eastern standard dimension 
in California would be successful. 

“he matter was recommended to the grading committee 
to take up with the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
ar! have it incorporated in the new démestic cargo list 
tliat will probably be issued in the near future. 

secretary Babcock read a letter calling attention to the 
bu. ing of southern yellow pine for Denver & Rio Grande 
Ro‘lroad ears and also of the action of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railroad in buying yellow pine. The 
Chicago & North-Western was particularly criticised. 
T! i. matter will be laid before these roads by the asso- 
cis‘ion, It was also reported that the Wall Street Journal 
revcntly earried a report that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way would buy yellow pine for cars, but little credence 
Was given this story. 


At the suggestion of President Bloedel, a motion by 
Major Griggs prevailed authorizing the resolutions com- 
mittee to draft suitable resolutions on the death of John 
R. Toole, Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Missoula, 
Mont., and W. E. Barns, St. Lowis Lumberman, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Major Griggs, as chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission committee, declared that the work of the commit- 
tee was practically complete and he felt that it had been 
very efficient. A telegram from Charles S. Keith with 
reference to the presentations before the commission 
stated that the Forest Service report was now finished 
and it is expected to get a pronouncement from the 
commission about June 15. 

Just before taking up the subject of market conditions 
Secretary Babcock read a letter from a Wisconsin lumber 
manufacturer which gave a very interesting review of 
general conditions at the present time and how they are 
affecting the lumber industry. This manufacturer called 
attention to the sharp advances in steel prices and many 
other materials that have been used in place of wood. 
He said now that every place that lumber can be used in 
the place of steel is a possible new market for lumber. 
His letter was full of facts all pointing to increased 
lumber business. He also pointed out the increased cost 


CAR SHORTAGE SITUATION IS STILL SERIOUS 


of production of lumber and how this will necessitate 
obtaining higher prices for lumber in order to show a 
profit. 

Discussion Shows Market Conditions Good 


A general discussion of market conditions showed a 
practical uniformity of price and a general feeling of 
well satisfied optimism without a dissenting voice. Not 
a mill was represented at the meeting but what reported 
a large volume of business on hand and more coming in 
all the time. Timber business has been plentiful. It was 
reported that as soon as the bids are accepted contractors 
will be in the market for timbers to build tunnels for the 
Great Northern Railway. These requirements are esti- 
mated to total 29,000,000 feet, for which the railroad will 
be in the market during the next forty-five days. 

- During the market discussion, J. M. Crawford, of the 
Tum-a-lum Lumber Company, Walla Walla, Wash., was 
an interested listener. He told the manufacturers that 
the retailers are glad to see fair prices maintained by the 
manufacturers and are perfectly willing to pay them if 
the manufacturers charge them, but that they will always 
buy as cheaply as the manufacturers will sell in order to 
be on a parity with their competitors. What they want 
is a stable price. He told how his company at its different 
yards, as well as many other retailers, has been talking 
and promoting the sales of wooden silos knowing that they 
are the best ensilage preservers. He called attention to 
the fact that the Washington State College has been 
recommending cement silos. 

The meeting adjourned about 4:30 in order that the 
visitors from the North might take the ‘‘ Shasta Limited’’ 
and thus arrive home at an early hour in the evening. 





Southern and Eastern Shippers Are Badly Handicapped— Building Projects Halted— West 
Coast Territory Materially Relieved 





CAN NOT SHIP ON ORDERS 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 3—‘‘If the eastern railroads 
ever lift the embargo on lumber there will be a large 
quantity shipped from western North Carolina at once,’’ 
declared a lumberman here yesterday, discussing the lum- 
ber market. This man, who knows the lumber business 
thoroughly, declared that there are all kinds of orders 
from the East on the books of the various companies, but 
that the embargo makes it impossible to ship at present. 
He looks for the embargo to restrain business for several 
months, but declares that when it does lift there will be 
a boom in the lumber business. Lumber here still brings 
good prices, and there is considerable demand for chest- 
nut, oak and poplar, the inquiries coming from as far 
away as South America and the European countries. 





CAR SHORTAGE A THING OF THE PAST 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 1—The car shortage in 
the Bellingham territory is a thing of the past. The end 
of this week finds the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Bellingham & Northern getting all the cars they 
need, though the requirements are larger than they have 
been in years because of the revival of the lumber in- 
dustry. On the Great Northern business has so increased 
that this week it placed an extra freight train on the 
Bellingham-Vancouver (B. C.) division. This week its 
supply of empties increased until orders were filled as 
rapidly as the cars could be placed by switch engines. 
All local railroad agents say they believe there is no more 
danger of a car shortage, at least not in the near future. 





‘STRIKE COMPLICATES CONGESTION 


Boston, Mass., April 5—As a result of the strike of 
300 longshoremen employed by the Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company, the freight congestion situa- 
tion assumed a new phase in Boston yesterday. It was 
said last night that, if the matter is not settled promptly, 
local conditions, so far as the congestion of freight is 
concerned, soon will become serious. This steamship line 
has been bringing considerable lumber from the South. 





NO IMPROVEMENT SHOWN 

JACKSONVILLE, Fxia., April 1—The transportation sit- 
uation has not eased off any this week although there 
have been moments when it looked as though the embargo 
might be raised to an extent that would permit of 
the passage of at least a sizeable part of the lumber that 
is ordered and manufactured. The local wharves and 
railroad platforms are congested with lumber that can 
not be moved, while the same condition prevails at the 
eastern terminals. ~Thousands of cars of lumber are 
caught in the congestion in transit and are drawing de- 
murrage. There is much talk here about forcing the car- 
riers to abolish the demurrage charge for the reason that 
this is a condition not prought about by any agency of 
the shippers and because the carriers should not have 
accepted shipments when they were not certain of han- 
dling them. 





SHIPMENTS MOVE WITH TORTOISE SPEED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 4.—Contractors and build- 
ers are suffering keenly from the inability of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to deliver lum- 
ber and other building materials. One dealer who took 
advantage of the temporary lifting of the embargo for 
a few days reports that it took the New Haven railroad 
twenty-five days to‘get a shipment of supplies here from 
Taunton, Mass., only 25 miles, which makes the remark- 
able tortoise speed average of a mile a day. In another 
instance sixteen days were required by the New Haven 
railroad to get a consignment here from the same place. 


Lumber shipments have been reduced from three cars 
weekly—hardly more than a flea-bite with the build- 
ing market as brisk as it is now—to only two cars 
a month. One lumber firm located some much needed 
ears of lumber on a side track at Millville, and sent 
over trucks to bring the shipment in cross country. It is 
claimed that many large contracts for new building are 
held up because of this lack of materials. 


~~ 


LITTLE RELIEF IN SIGHT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 4.—There seems to be very 
little, if any, relief in Milwaukee and surrounding ter- 
ritory from the serious car shortage that has been expe- 
rienced for the last several weeks. The railroads still have 
sO many ears tied up at eastern seaboard points where 
the congestion is at its worst that shipping interests are 
having trouble in securing transportation facilities. The 
action of the traffic bureau of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce and the traffic department of the Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ Association in issuing state- 
ments to shippers, asking them not to delay the transit 
of cars and to load them to the capacity mark, has re- 
lieved the situation somewhat, but the situation is still 
serious. Wholesale lumbermen say that the car shortage 
proposition has created a situation whereby it is now 
more of a problem to get shipping facilities and stock 
than it is to secure the business. 








SHORTAGE CONTINUES TO HARRASS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 3—The car shortage continues 
to harrass the local hardwood trade and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad gave an idea of the conditions that 
prevail in the territory this week when it reported that 
32,000 of its cars are off its line. A strike that threat- 
ened in western Kentucky in the coal fields as well as 
one threatenéd for a time in the southern Indiana fields 
did not help to give relief from the car famine, as many 
industries have been storing coal. From the East comes 
word that cars shipped over two weeks ago to New York 
and vicinity have not yet been delivered. Flat cars, 
gondolas, almost anything that moves on wheels, are being 
pressed into service by the hardwood trade for its ship- 
ments, although box ears are usually demanded because 
of the protection afforded. 





CAR SITUATION SLIGHTLY IMPROVED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 4.—The car situation has per- 
haps improved slightly but it is still far from satisfac- 
tory. There was a slight lull in demand during the 
preceding fortnight and the fact that shipments were 
somewhat less heavy gave the car situation the appear- 
ance of having improved to some extent. The greatest 
scarcity is still in box cars. 

Lumber interests are cooperating with the railroads 
in every possible way with a view to relieving the situa- 
tion but it is apparent that the railroads do not regard 
all shippers as putting forth their greatest efforts along 
this line. As a result the roads are preparing to penal- 
ize shippers who hold equipment longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
took a hand in the ear situation and it has permitted a 
special tariff to be issued by the railroads which will 
remain in effeet until June 15, by which time conditions 
are expected to return to normal. The new schedule of 
charges is prepared for ordering and inspecting cars as 
well as for unloading cars. The new orders also involve 
requests for loading cars the same day as placed; un- 
loading immediately on receipt, loading to capacity, using 
open cars where possible, furnishing billing early, ceas- 
ing to use cars as warehouses, billing cars used to des- 
tinations and avoiding reconsignment unless reconsign- 
ing is done when the cars are in motion. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Programs for Loggers, Manufacturers and Retailers’ Conferences Outlined—Problems of 
Salesmen and Inspectors to Have Attention 





April 11-13—ILumbermen's Association of Texas, Oriental 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 13—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


April 19—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Galesburg Club, Galesburg, Ill. Annual meeting. 
April 25—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Spring meeting. 

April 27—North Carolina Pine Association, New Bern, N. C. 
Monthly meeting. 

April 28, 29—Appalachian Logging Congress, Langren Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C. Spring meeting. 

April 29—National Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 1—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

May 9-11—National Fire Protecti»n Association, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

May 10—National Association of Furniture Manufacturers of 
America, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

May 25—North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Joint meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hotel 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials. 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
August §8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 





LOGGING CONGRESS HAS INTERESTING 
PROGRAM 

As announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 
1, the Appalachian Logging Congress will hold its 
spring meeting at Asheville, N. C., April 28 and 29, 
with headquarters at the Langren Hotel. Secretary- 
treasurer Henry Grinnell advises from his office at 
Crestmont, N. C., that the following is a tentative 
program for the convention: 


Friday, April 28 

Open at 10 a. m. 

President’s address. 

Address by R. S. Kellogg, secretary National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

Address by J. S. Holmes, State forester for North Caro- 
lina, 

BANQUET, 7 P. M. 

Addresses on logging subjects by W. L. Hall, United 
States Forest Service; E. A. Gaskill, Turkey Foot Lumber 
Company; W. W. Garrett, Laurel River Lumber Company. 

Discussion of three problems of logging. (Subjects to be 
selected from replies to inquiries sent to a large number of 
lumbermen.) 

Adjournment. 

Saturday, April 29 

Business meeting at 9 a. m. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

Visits to the plants of the Carolina Products Company 
and the National Casket Company. 





FIRE PROTECTIONISTS TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


Announcement is made that the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association will hold its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago May 9 to 11 inclusive. Headquarters will, be in the 
auditorium of the Insurance Building, Jackson Boule- 
vard and LaSalle Street. The association urges all mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada to make their plans 
to attend. Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth advises 
that the published program will be mailed to members in 
advance of the meeting. 





PLAN PRACTICAL PROGRAM 

OSHKOSH, WIS., April 4.—What is planned to be ‘the 
most practical and profit-resulting meeting of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
is that scheduled for April 25 at the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, and at which what is styled in his announcement 
by Secretary O. T. Swan as a sales manager’s committee 
program will be presented. All assigned topics are to 
be discussed under the general subject of ‘‘ Efficient 
Salesmanship as Applied to Our Products.’’ President 
Phillips will preside at all of the sessions. 

Chairman Klass, of the Holt Lumber Company, 
Oconto, will open the salesmanship discussions at 10 
o’clock Tuesday morning, the general topic being ‘‘The 
Successful Lumber Salesman of Today.’’ 

Half an hour will be devoted to the presentation of the 
first subject and twenty minutes each to two of the re- 
maining subjects, namely: ‘‘Service and the Part It 
Plays in Securing and Building Business’’ and ‘‘The 
Need of Codperation Between Manufacturing and Sales 
Departments.’’ W. J. Kessler, of the New Dells Lumber 
Company, Eau Claire, will submit all the facts under the 
““Value of Service’’ category, following a study of the 
topie with the other members of his committee. George 
C. Robson, of the Kinsel Lumber Company, of Merrill, 
will discuss the need of codperation following conferences 
with L. Schoenhofen, of the R. Connor Lumber Com- 
pany, of Marshfield, E. Rolands, of the C. A. Goodyear 
Lumber Company, Tomah, and 8. Gilson, of the Rice 
Lake Lumber Company, Rice Lake. Sub-topics investi- 
gated and to be reported on by Mr. Robson include manu- 
facturing to fit the market needs, sorting, grading, piling, 
planing mill work, and proper loading. 

The afternoon session will be called at 2 o’clock and 
for the first half hour thereafter C. F. Rhea, of Marin- 
ette, will discuss ‘‘The Standardizing of Hardwood Ship- 
ments in Widths and Lengths’’ and ‘‘Standard Planing 
Mill Charges for Hardwood.’’ Two added features of 
the day’s strenuous program will be addresses on 


‘*Branding Lumber,’’ by E. A. Hamar, of the Worces- 
ter Lumber Company, Chassell, Mich., and H. R. Isher- 
wood, of the Sawyer Lumber Company, Sawyer, Wis., 
who will discuss ‘‘ Problems of the Retailer.’’ 

It is expected that the formal discussion of the as- 
signed subjects will continue until 3:30 o’clock, where- 
upon will be opened an information discussion on pro- 
posed hardwood grades of the association. Miscellaneous 
business will then be disposed of and the board of direc- 
tors go into session promptly at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon to dispose of several important matters. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers of America will be held at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 10. On that evening will be 
held the banquet of the Federation of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, which will hold its annual the following day, 
May 11. J. 8. Linton is secretary of the National asso- 
ciation and A. C. Brown is secretary of the Federation. 
Both are located in Grand Rapids and have in prepara- 
tion interesting programs for the coming conferences. 





DEFINITE ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 
FORMULATED 

WicuHiTa, Kan., April 4.—Definite plans for the en- 
tertainment of the lumber and building material retailers 
of Kansas and Missouri by the manufacturers and whole- 
salers represented in this city were made at a meeting 
held here last Wednesday. It will be held in the Masonic 
Temple May 17 to 19 and will be the last gathering of 
a non-Masonic nature to be allowed in that structure. 
The entertainment is to be under the auspices of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, although at the 
expense of the Wichita dealers. 

Education and efficiency in the handling of lumber and 
building material and in business methods generally will 
be the keynote of the meeting. Some of the most prom- 
inent speakers now identified with the lumber industry 





have been invited to address the meeting. Among them 
are R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City; L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville,. Ark., 
director of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
probably the most entertaining speaker among the lum- 
bermen of America today; H. L. Wilday, Graetenger, 
Iowa, widely known as a speaker on business efficiency; 
Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wichita Beacon; Dr. A. M, 
Brodie, Wichita, and L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, a 
widely known lumber attorney. 

The forestry department at Washington has been asked 
to make an exhibit here during the entertainment and 
Congressman Ayers is using his influence to have the re- 
quest granted in Washington. 

F. A. Amsden, chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, estimates that the entertainment will bring be- 
tween 500 and 700 lumber retailers to Wichita. The 
program committee consists of H. E. Case, E. N. Me- 
Gregor and A. C. Houston. J. R. Moorehead, secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, has been in 
conference with the committees and has lent much aid in 
making the plans for the event. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCES 


NorFrouk, Va., April 3— Arrangements have been made 
for a joint meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation and the North Carolina Box & Shook Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to be held at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., May 25. This will be the second of such con- 
ferences between the box manufacturers and the mem- 
bers of the lumber manufacturers’ association and a 
good attendance from both organizations is expected. 

At the recent annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association initial steps were taken for a confer- 
ence with its official inspectors of the mill inspectors 
of the various mills belonging to the association. This 
is scheduled for Wednesday, April 26. It will be held 
in the big shed of the John L. Roper Lumber Company 
at New Bern, N. C., where the inspectors will have avail- 
able lumber of all kinds for inspection with a view to 
criticizing and to harmonizing their views on various 
matters. 

Secretary W. B. Roper announces that the regular 
monthly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association 
will be held at New Bern April 27. 





LUMBERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS DO PRACTICAL WORK 





Canadians Exemplify Robust Patriotism—High Grade Shingles Pushed Vigorously—Retail- 


ers’ Committees Start Tour of 


Inspection of Southern Plants 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN MEET 


CauLGaRy, ALTA., March 31—The Mountain Lumber- 
men’s Association of British Columbia held an important 
meeting last week at the Palliser Hotel at which a new 
and bigger campaign idea to assist the manufacturers of 
western Canada to come in closer ‘contact with the con- 
sumer and render better service was given attention, 
and the details will be arranged in time for the fall trade, 
which is expected to be fair this year. 

The British Columbia Government makes a large allow- 
ance yearly for publicity, and this year sent out 150,000 
bulletins, showing the consumer the cheapest and most 
effective methods of building. They show the exact cost 
of a certain building and by writing to the chief forester 
working plans for any kind of a building can be obtained. 

The members adopted a resolution offering to the 
Federal Government 50 percent of the net profits of the 
lumbermen, the money to be used for patriotic purposes. 

Another resolution passed was to the effect that all 
members be asked to recommend to every manufacturer 
and also to the Pacific coast lumbermen that they collect 
$1 every month from every employee. Some of the com- 
panies are already doing this, and it amounts to a large 
sum in a year. 

Practically all the other business was of a routine 
nature. 





APPOINTS PERMANENT SECRETARY 

VANCOUVER, B. C., April 1—W. B. W. Armstrong has 
been appointed permanent secretary of the British Co- 
lumbia Loggers’ Association. Following the retirement 
of Mr. Grath, who was in the office of the president, Dr. 
Judson Clark, of the firm of Clark & Lyford, timber 
engineers, acted as secretary. It was deemed advisable, 
however, to have a permanent official, and coincident 
with the appointment of Mr. Armstrong the association 
has taken a suite of offices in the Rogers Block, in the 
center of the city. Mr. Armstrong is well known in the 
industry. He came west in 1904 and took part in the 
building of the big mill at Arrowhead. He had to re- 
turn east in 1906 because of his health, but in 1911 was 
on the Coast again. He was with the wholesaling lumber 
firm of the Dominion Lumber Company, Vancouver, for 
a year, and since then has been with the Canadian Puget 
Sound Lumber Company, Victoria. 





EXPLOITING RITE-GRADE SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 1—The campaign of advertis- 
ing that is being carried on for ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ shingles is 
already resulting in tremendous interest in these shingles 
by the general public all over the country. The office 
of H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, is receiv- 
ing daily over one thousand letters, enclosing stamps to 
pay postage on the five booklets being sent out to show 
how cedar shingles can be used in home, bungalow and 
farm building construction. The manufacturers making 
‘*Rite-Grade’’ shingles say they are receiving orders 


from all parts of the country for these shingles,. to be 
shipped promptly to retail lumber dealers. The ‘‘Rite- 
Grade’’ inspection service is now well organized and 
an'absolute check is being kept on the shingles made to 
see that they come up to specifications. 

A meeting of the makers of the ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ shingles 
was held in Everett today, the morning being devoted to 
a visit to the shingle plant of the Jamison Company. 
The afternoon was devoted to thorough discussions of the 
details of the manufacturing, inspecting, exploiting and 
selling. 


START ON MILL INSPECTION TOUR 


BirMiIncHAM, Aua., April 4.—The committee from 
the New York and Pennsylvania retail lumber associa- 
tions was in Birmingham Monday starting on its tour 
of the various mills affiliated with the Southern Pine 
Association. These men have accepted the invitation to 
visit the mills of the members of the association Letter 
to acquaint themselves as to conditions in the South and 
to get an idea of the manufacture and grades of south- 
ern yellow pine. The delegations, composed of five from 
Pennsylvania and six from New York, were accompanied 
by Thomas E. Flanders, instructor of grades for the 
Southern Pine Association. 

The two delegations met at Cincinnati Sunday night 
and came to Birmingham Monday morning. They spent 
the day here visiting various places of interest and 
Tuesday visited Kaulton, the lumber town of the Kaul 
Lumber Company. They will visit other mills of the 
association, ending their tour at New Orleans about 
April 13. This group will be followed by others from 
different States, all making New Orleans their objective 
point. 








——sr 


SCHOOL FOR LUMBER SALESMEN PROPOSED 


OsHkosH, Wis., April 4.—The establishment of a 
school for lumber salesmen is a project contemplated by 
O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, and by other members 
of the association. Mr. Swan this week sent out to the 
sales managers’ committee a long statement outlining the 
possibilities of such a school and the benefits to be «e- 
rived not only by the salesmen themselves but also by 
their employers. Even a specimen course is outlined. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that the Northern Hemlock 
association has the benefit of expert experience not only 
on the part of Mr. Swan but also from Roger E. Simmons, 
who is soon to be connected with the association as tim- 
ber expert, and likewise the codperation of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, which will codperate in providing 
addresses by experts in special lines of work. 

The need of the lumber salesmen’s school is empia- 
sized in the fact that the successful salesman should be 
able to answer any practical or technical question in con- 
nection with the wood he is selling in order that he can 
match his wits with the keenest of competition with rival 
woods. 

The tentative proposal of Mr. Swan is that the North- 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





ern Hemlock association provide for at least one lecture 
at each sales managers’ or general meeting of sales 
manegers and salesmen. These lectures would be about 
an hour long and followed by a general discussion. They 
would be limited to members of the association or their 
representatives but later they could be extended to lec- 
tures by retailers, architects and representatives of con- 
suming factories such as planing mills, furniture and box 
factories. The subjects outlined by Mr. Swan include 
the following: 


1. ‘he Strength of Wood: How it is determined and 
commercially rated; variability in the same species and 
diferent species; the strength of our own and competing 
woods as scientifically rated. 

» The Strength Required in Wood Under Different Con- 
ditions of Service: Margins of safety uses where strength 
is not a determining factor; arguments for the use of wood 
for different purposes where the question of strength may be 
advanced. 

a Building Codes: The rates given various woods and 
restrictions as to use in different cities and States. Errors 
and changes that should be made in these codes. 

4. The Decay of Timber and Its Relative Durability : 
Cause of decay under different conditions of service; decay 
in buildings; transmission of decay infection; decay of 
railroad timbers, docks, posts, poles and piling; relative 
resistance of decay of our own and competing woods under 
different conditions of service. 

5. Preservative Treatment: Methods, material and cost; 
shingles, fence posts, parts of building construction, such as 
ends of stringers, porch columns etc.; development of the 
use of preservatives as a method of increasing the use of 
lumber and timber products. 

6. The Uses of Wood. 

7. Commercial Grades: Comparison of grades of all 
woods showing methods of defining a quality of material. 

8. Prices: ‘The changing lumber markets of the United 
States, future development, controlling prices; graphic rep- 
resentation of freight rates from different producing centers 
to competing markets; prices of comparative items of differ- 
ent woods in the same market. 

9. Seasoning of Different Woods: Bearing on shipping 
weights, durability and strength of the wood; depreciation 
of grades through seasoning by air drying or kiln drying. 

10. Competing Materials: Advantages and disadvan- 
tages and costs; concrete, steel, fiber packages, roofing mate- 
rials. 

11. Manufacturing limitations at the mill that the sales- 
men should understand. 

2. Manufacturing requirements of the consumer that 
the salesman should understand. 





WOOD STAVE PIPE MAKERS CONSIDER ORGAN- 
IZATION: 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 1—An organization of the 
manufacturers of wood stave pipe on the north Coast 
is being talked of. There are six or seven large concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of wood pipe and it is be- 
lieved if they are associated together, perhaps as a 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
same way that the creosoting companies of the north 
Coast now affiliate with the West Coast association, that 
much more could be accomplished for the wood pipe in- 
dustry. It is possible that the matter may be worked 
out in the near future. 





URGE HOUSTON AS HEADQUARTERS OF TEXAS 
ASSOCIATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Houston, TEx., April 5.—Resolutions looking to the 
establishment of the permanent headquarters of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas in Houston will be pre- 
sented to the annual convention in Dallas next week as 
a result of the action taken by the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Houston at its annual meeting Tuesday night. 

Embodied in the resolutions will be photographs of the 
club rooms of the Houston organization and a statement 
showing this city to be the big center and most feasible 
meeting place for the majority of the lumber people in 
the State. , 

A large delegation will go to Dallas to urge the adoption 
of the resolution. 

F, J. Womack, manager of the Trinity Lumber Com- 
pany, and L. J. Boykin, vice president of the Chicago 
Coal & Lumber Company, were elected president and 
vice president respectively of the Lumbermen’s Club. 

The following were elected on the board of directors: 
N. C. Hoyt, president, Norris Lumber Company; C. C. 
Bradenbaugh, manager Central Coal & Lumber Company ; 
R. M. Farrar, president of the Farrar Lumber Company ; 
H. 8. Filson, manager of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber 
Company; J. J. Carroll, manager of W. T. Carter & Bro.; 
A. A. Dumm, southwestern sales manager of the Sabine 
Lumber Company. 


MISSISSIPPI AGAIN UNRULY 

_MempPuis, TENN., April 4.—The Mississippi River is 
nsing again and prediction is that the stage will go 
between 33 and 35 feet here, with a stage of approxi- 
mately 42 feet at Helena, Ark. Thirty-five feet repre- 
sents flood stage and practically no plants will be put 
out of commission even if the water should go to the 
maximum level. 

However, the rise will probably interfere to some ex- 
tent with logging. Heavy rains have fallen in this ter- 
nitory during the last few days and there is already a 
vast amount of surface water. All the lands between 
the river banks and the levees will be overflowed and 
there will doubtless be a good deal of seep water that 
Will make logging close to the levees impossible for some 
time. The forecast indicates that the crest of the rise 
Will reach Memphis early next week. 

Flood stage is also predicted for rivers in Arkansas. 
Levees guarding some of the streams in that State were 
Token by the recent flood and have not yet been fully 
repaired, with the result that high water will be a more 
direct handicap to Arkansas lumber interests than the 
high water in the Mississippi itself. 

Prodvetion of hardwood lumber here got back to 
at ‘o percent of normal some days ago but present 
hgh water, by indirect interference, is likely to reduce 
= Output at least moderately. Every effort is made to 
ne cut logs and demand for hardwood is so active that 
all the mills are running on as full time as possible. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS PLAN MANY ACTIVITIES 





Four Will Hold Meetings Soon — Exchange of St. Louis Organizes Tie and Timber Division 
—Organization at Louisville Hears Talk on Labor Troubles 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND., April 6.—The next monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at 
the New Vendome Hotel, Tuesday evening, April 11. 
Mertice Taylor, secretary of the club and chairman of the 
entertainment committee, will report on plans for the an- 
nual summer outing of the club to be held the first or 
second Tuesday in June. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ CLUB TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Western Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Club will be held at Galesburg at the 
Galesburg Club April 19 and will be covered in two 
sessions, beginning respectively at 2 and 6:30 p. m. 
Secretary W. E. Lyon advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the club expects the best meeting it ever had and 
that ‘‘we expect to have good speakers who will instruct 
as well as entertain us.’? Among the speakers will be 
representatives from the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Southern Pine Association. 
The latter are expected to present the association’s mov- 
ing pictures of logging and manufacturing of southern 
yellow pine. The session scheduled for 6:30 p. m. will 
include a banquet at the Galesburg Club, for which 
speakers and good music have been provided. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 


San Francisco, Cau., April 1—A very successful 
monthly meeting of the Central California Lumber- 
men’s Club was held at Stockton on March 25. The 
principal events of the session, which was held at Hotel 
Clark in the afternoon, took place during the banquet. 
The main topic of the day was a discussion on 
‘¢Credits.’’ Guy A. Buell was appointed to lead in 
the discussion of the subject. He gave an instructive 
talk on his views in the matter. The guests enlivened 
the proceedings by singing during the luncheon. Presi- 
dent Karl A. Gotshall presided. 





HEARS TALK ON LABOR QUESTION 

LouIsvitLE, Ky., April 3—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club was addressed last week by F. 8. Cooley, of the 
American Boycott Association, who told of the campaign 
the association is waging to keep union labor employees 
from taking advantage of their employers. He told of 
the Paine lumber case now pending in the United States 
Supreme Court in which is involved a question as to 
whether a sympathetic strike is a boycott. Union labor- 
ers, he said, are causing much trouble in the building 
field by not only demanding that men employed on the 
job shall be union laborers, but also that manufac- 
turers furnishing supplies shall have closed shops. Mr. 
Colley declares that more strikes were called during 
the last year than in the preceding six. The attorneys 
of his association, he said, are inclined to disagree 
with the stand taken by the union leaders that the 
Clayton law relieves them from attack under the Sher- 
man antitrust law. 


TO CONSIDER EXCHANGE’S CODE OF RULES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 3—The Lumber Exchange of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce will have a general 
membership meeting next Tuesday for consideration of 
the code of rules to govern trading that has been ap- 
proved by the board of governors as recommended by the 
special committee appointed to draft them. Until these 
rules have been approved by the membership trading can 
not be begun, but, in anticipation that this approval 
will be given, the committee on bulletin board, consisting 
of J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
and Fred W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Company, has arranged for a board large enough to carry 
the daily lists of offerings and wants, with specifications 
as to sizes, kinds and grading of the lumber offered or 
wanted, and the name of the dealer. 

As drafted, the rules provide that the members of the 
exchange shall each day report to the clerk of the ex- 
change their wants or offerings, which the clerk. shall 
enter upon the bulletin board. Other members desiring 
to take advantage of the exchange can secure informa- 
tion as to lumber for sale or wanted by telephoning the 
clerk of the exchange, or by personal visit, the latter 
course to be encouraged as much as possible. As sales 
are made the items included are to be stricken from the 
bulletin board promptly, so that it may be kept as up 
to date as possible, and thus be to the members a val- 
uable trading medium. About fifty local lumbermen are 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, and therefore 
members of the exchange, and it is believed by the cham- 
pions of the exchange movement that the roll can be 
brought up to one hundred, and the exchange be made 
a very valuable medium of trading. 








EXCHANGE HAS NEW DIVISION 

St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—Organization of a Tie and 
Timber Division (E) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis was effected at the headquarters of the Ex- 
change April 4. All the important tie and timber com- 
panies of St. Louis are members of the division. This 
includes the Western Tie & Timber Company, T. J. Moss 
Tie Company, Hearne Timber Company, Cordia Timber 
Company, Murphy Timber Company, Big Muddy Coal & 
Iron Company, A. J. Gorg, Joyce-Watkins Company, 
Abels & Taussig, Walsh-Griffith Tie & Lumber Company, 
all of St. Louis, and B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, Ind., 
with other large tie and timber concerns located outside 
of the city seeking membership in the division. Among 


others are firms or companies at Springfield, [ll., Spring- 
field, Mo., Kansas City, Mo. ete. 

The division promises to be one of the strongest in the 
exchange and expects codperation of the tie and timber 
men throughout the central Mississippi Valley, so that 
they may secure better working conditions as well as 
enjoy the social features of an organization of men all 
in’ one line of work. 

The division selected the following officers: 

Chairman—P. R. Walsh, Walsh-Griffith Tie & Timber Co, 

Representative Director—A. J. Gorg, of A. J. Gorg. 
eur te vice director—A. R,. Fathman, Western Tie & Tim- 

Second vice director—Charles Murphy, Murphy Tie Co. 

A membership committee was also appointed to bring 
in the outside membership. It is composed of A. J. Gorg, 
chairman; E. E. Stone, of the Big Muddy Coal & Iron 
Company; Robert Abels, jr., of Abels & Taussig, and 
T. J. Moss, of the T. J. Moss Tie Company. The secre- 
tary of the exchange, O. A. Pier, is a member ex-officio. 
The membership committee will meet at luncheon 
April 10. 

Those present at the meeting on Tuesday were en- 
thusiastic. The plans and scope of the exchange were 
discussed and fully explained by Secretary Pier, who 
assisted in the organization of the division. 

R. P. Walsh, of Walsh-Griffith Tie and Timber Com- 
pany, is a strong man as chairman of the division. He 
announced that he would defer the appointment of mem- 
bers of the standing committees of the exchange until 
he had had opportunity to study its charter and the 
character of the work of the different committees, as it 
is his purpose to appoint on these committees men best 
adapted, so that the tie and timber division will start 
out at once with a live working organization. 

There will be another full meeting of the division 
within a week or ten days. 





WILL ATTEND BASEBALL GAME 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, April 4.—The Lumber Club of Cleve- 
land held its March meeting at the Cleveland Athletic 
Club, Friday evening, March 31. On April 12 the club 
will attend the opening baseball game of the season at 
League Park, a block of seats having been reserved by 
the entertainment committee. 





— 


PLAN MEETING OF DISTRICT EXCHANGE 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., April 4.—The next meeting of the 
Alexandria District Lumber Exchange will be held in this 
city on Tuesday, April 25, jointly with the meeting of the 
trade extension committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. It is expected that the directors of the Southern 
Pine Association will also hold a meeting in Alexandria 
at the same time. A large attendance is expected and this 
will probably be one of the most interesting and important 
meetings the exchange has ever held. 


NOMINATE CANDIDATES FOR OFFICES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 3.—The two nominating com- 
mittees named to select tickets for the election of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati reported to the regular 
meeting this evening. The regular committee, appointed 
by President William Duhlmeier, consisted of Fred W. 
Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson Company; C. F. 
Shiels, of C. F. Shiels & Co., and R. L. Gilbert, of the 
J. W. Darling Lumber Company. The other named by 
the membership consisted of A. V. Jackson, of the.A. V. 
Jackson Trustee Company; 8S. W. Richey, of Richey, 
Halsted & Quick, and George M. Morgan, of the Nicola, 
Stone & Myers Company. The two tickets presented 
follow: 

Regular—President, C, C. Hagemeyer, president of the 
‘Tennessee Lumber & Coal Company and of the H. L. 
Mickle Lumber Company; first vice president, James R. 
Davidson, of Doran & Co.; second vice president, P. A. 
Rutledge, of the Buskirk-Rutledge Lumber Company; sec- 
retary, O. P. Stratemeyer, president of the Stratemeyer 


Lumber Company; treasurer, S. Earle Giffin, of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Company. 


Independent—President, M. P. Christie, of James Ken- 
nedy & Co.; first vice president, C. F. Shiels, of C. F. Shiels 
& Co.; second vice president, James C. West, of the Atlas 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company; secretary, Harry R. 
Browne. For treasurer the membership committee en- 
dorsed S. Earle Giffin, the regular nominee. 

The election occurs at the annual meeting, which will 
be held May 1. 

The Turkey Foot Lumber Company, of Lexington, 
Ky., was admitted to membership in the club. 

Mayor George Puchta addressed the club on the rapid 
transit proposition now before the people for a $6,000,- 
000 bond issue. 

It was decided to have the annual outing of the club 
in June, the selection of a day and all the arrangements 
to be left to the committee of arrangements, to be 
named by the new president after the election. 

During the evening a song dedicated to the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati was sung by Mrs. Fred Weber, 
to an accompaniment rendered by Mrs. Edward King, 
the composer. 

SOLO BBB 

A FIRM in New Zealand is in the market for 5,000 
white oak staves, 40 inches long by 5 to 6 inches wide 
and 114 inches thick, provided the staves run even in 
splitting. Quotations are desired f. 0. b. New York, 
with an estimate of freight to destination. It stated 
that orders will be accompanied by a letter of credit on 
New York. The name of the firm may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
branch offices by referring to No. 20,609. 
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SHIPPERS ATTACK YELLOW PINE RATE INCREASE 





‘Interstate Commission Hears Testimony on Equalizing West and East of River Traffic 
—Proposed One Cent Raise Assailed 





MontrecoMErY, ALA., April 3.—Yellow pine lumber 
shippers east of the Mississippi River have presented 
evidence to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Montgomery since last Thursday that they feel confident 
will result in a decision of the commission to suspend for 
all time Docket No. 745, which has to do with rates on 
yellow pine from east of the river to Central Freight 
Association territory west of the river. The hearing is 
featured by the strong fight being waged against the 
proposed increase of one cent per hundred pounds to 
C. F. A. territory. The west side shippers are just as 
strong as are the east side shippers in their contention 
that the rate should be equalized. 

The examination for the shippers east of the river is 
being conducted by John R. Walker, of Washington, 
while the interests of the carriers are being protected 
by Charles T. Rixey, jr. Mr. Rixey is careful as to his 
cross-examination of every witness who testifies against 
the proposed increase. The hearing is before Examiner 
H. C. Mackley, who arrived in Montgomery from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., after the rate hearing on hardwood was com- 
pleted last week. 

The hearing began last Thursday afternoon late with 
the testimony of three witnesses who are of the opinion 
the rates on yellow pine from the territory composed of 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and eastern 
Louisiana to stations in territory comprised of Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan should be the same as those charged 
west of the river. The west side shippers, according to 
the evidence, are forced to pay 2 cents more per hundred 
pounds on lumber shipped to Central Freight Association 
territory than the east side shippers pay. 

Examiner Mackley ruled at the beginning of the hear- 
ing last Thursday that the west side witnesses should 
be heard first, due to the fact they had ‘‘intervened,’’ 
and three men were sworn. The charge is made by the 
witnesses for the west side shippers that only a few 
firms control the greater portion of all the standing yel- 
low pine east of the river. This charge was made as an 
answer to the accusation that the west side shippers were 
able to control the price of all lumber. originating in 
their territory. 

The first witness for the west side shippers was W. T. 
Hancock, traffic manager of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, at Houston, Tex. Mr. Hancock told of all his lum- 
ber being hauled by the Santa Fe and Sunset Central 
lines, and of the discriminatory rates charged the com- 
pany on all lumber to C. F. A. territory. 

‘*Even if this’ one cent increase is allowed we will 
still be at a very great disadvantage to compete with 
the east side shippers,’’ said he. ‘‘We will still be 
paying as much as from 2 to 5 cents more than the 
east side shippers will pay.’’ 

Mr. Hancock said he thought the rates should be equal. 
He said the company was foreed to pay 16 cents to 
C. F, A. territory, and that the shippers east of .the 
river were paying only 14 cents. On cross-examination 
the witness was asked regarding the report that the 
Kirby company had a monopoly on all timberland in its 
territory. He replied that he did not have such infor- 
mation, and he also said he did not know of a deal ‘‘be- 
tween the Santa Fe road and the Kirby company, 
whereby the Santa Fe officials became the owners of 
another small road.’’ 

‘Who are we fighting?’’ asked Attorney Walker for 
the east side shippers. ‘‘Are we fighting the Kirby 
company or the Santa Fe road?’’ Mr. Hancock laughed 
and said he was not fighting either; that the company 
was anxious that the rates be equalized as much as pos- 
sible. ‘‘All our sales are based on the 16-cent rate to 
Cairo,’’ said the witness. ‘‘ The local rate on all lumber 
is 16 cents, and when reconsigned there is another rate 
charged. All lumber that our company sends to Cairo 
and adjacent points costs us 16 cents per hundred 
pounds. ’’ 


Tells of West Side Shippers’ Hardships 


U. 8. Musick, secretary of the Louisiana Lumber Com- 
pany at Cairo, Ill., was the second witness Thursday 
afternoon. He told of the hardships the west side ship- 
pers were forced to go through because the east side ship- 
pers were charged less to ship their lumber to C. F. A. 
territory. 

J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Company, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., occupied the stand from Friday morning 
until late at night. Mr. Eddy was cross-examined at 
length by the counsel for the railroads and the west side 
shippers. Mr. Eddy came prepared with a mass of evi- 
dence, which was introduced in the form of ‘‘exhibits.’’ 

Mr. Eddy told the attorney for the west side shippers 
that his company, which is considered one of the largest 
in the South, could not exist if the proposed rates be- 
came effective as the railroads wanted them. The wit- 
ness said he did not know anything of the charge that 
the west side dealers set the price of lumber shipped to 
all territory. 

Mr. Eddy gave in as evidence a document he had pre- 
pared showing the total amount of all standing timber 
east and west of the river. ‘‘In the States fighting us 
there is more standing longleaf yellow pine than in the 
territory fighting the proposed increase in rates,’’ he 
said. Mr. Eddy said he paid 2714 cents to Cleveland, 
which is 2 cents higher than the rate from Ridersville, 
Ala., a short distance away from his mills. He stated 
that at times he could not compete with shippers in North 
Carolina ‘‘because the shippers there vnderbid us.’’ 
‘*My company sells lumber to firms in Baltimore, New 


York, Philadelphia and other places and I feel the com- 
petition of the west side shippers very much in that 
territory,’’ said the witness in cross-examination. On 
further cross-examination he admitted that he got a 
rate of 23 cents to Baltimore, whereas the west side ship- 
pers are forced to pay 27 cents. 

‘*The cost of production east of the river is greater 
than it is west of the river,’’ he said. ‘‘I have known 
the time when the price on all lumber decreased east of 
the river, and at the same time the price of production 
increased.’’ 

Witness Is Cross-Examined 


On cross-examination by Mr. Musick Mr. Eddy said 
he did not know of fifteen mills being forced out of 
business the last year in the territory west of the river, 
due to the high cost of production and the high rates. 

‘*Tsn’t a car shortage evidence that business is good?’’ 
asked Mr. Musick when Mr. Eddy said his company had 
been unable to get sufficient cars to ship lumber the 
past year. 

‘*Yes, for some firms,’’ replied the witness. ‘‘ But it 
is my opinion that the west side shippers are getting the 
best of the deal. Our mills east of the river can not 
afford to sustain the loss coming from shortage of cars, 
even though it does mean a stiffening of prices to some 
sections. ’? 

The witness said he did not know of conditions in the 
west when Mr. Musick asked him whether or not there 
should be a difference of 4 cents on all lumber shipped 
from the east and west side territories. 

The names of witnesses who have testified that they 
would lose thousands of dollars annually if the increase 
in rate is allowed are as follows: 

W. W. Deal, of Deal Lumber Company, Buhl, Ala.; W. C. 
Abrams, Big Four Lumber Company, Coker, Aia.: A. B. 


Garrison, George M. Collins, Philip A. Rogers, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; S. F, Kilpatrick, of 


—2J 





Carrollton, Ala.; J. H. Holmes, of Carrollton, Ala.; 1!. H. 
Snell, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala, ; 
KE. J. Giddings, of the Republic Creosoting Company, M: bile, 
Ala.; G. A. Townsend, of the Great Southern Lumber (om: 


pany, and E. 
Company. 


J. Carroll, of the J. J. Newman Liber 


Shippers Finish Their Testimony 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

MonteomEry, AuA., April 6.—Yellow pine shippers 
east of the river closed last night what they claim is 
a strong case against the increase of one cent on yel- 
low pine shipped from territory east of the river to 
C. F. A. territory. The last witness was Johi R, 
Walker, special counsel for the east-siders. He was on 
the stand until 8 o’clock, describing the movement of 
ears loaded with lumber and destined to Cairo and 
other points in that territory. 

The railroads put on two witnesses in rebuttal to the 
testimony offered at the hardwood hearing in Memphis, 
They were examined at length this morning. ‘i‘hey 
were E. W. Lamb, assistant comptroller of the Louis. 
ville & Nashville, of Louisville, and Ernest A. De- 
funiak, general freight agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Montgomery. They told of the rates on hard- 
wood and completed their case, which was begun in 
Memphis two weeks ago. 

U. 8. Musick, of the Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Cairo, Ill., and W. T. Hancock, of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, Houston, Tex., testified in rebuttal also at 
the morning hearing. They are representatives of the 
shippers west of the river. The hearing will be com- 
pleted tomorrow afternoon, and the attorneys, rail- 
road officials and Examiner Mackley will leave to- 
morrow night for Washington. 

Witnesses yesterday were Henry H. Cust, of the 
Lumber & Mineral Company, Arbo, Miss.; J. H. Eddy; 
S. B. Bissell, with the Wausau Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Laurel, Miss.; F. R. Gilchrist, of the Gilchrist- 
Fordney Lumber Company, Laurel; L. B. Sedgwick, 
of the J. H. White Lumber Company, Columbia, Miss,; 
J. R. McLane, representing the Alabama & Florida 
Lumber Company, of Noma, Fla., and the Geneva Mill 
Company, of Geneva, Ala.; C. E. Klumber, of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss., and W. J. 
Sowers, representing the Major Sowers Sawmill Com- 
pany, of Epley, Miss. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 

WasuHineTon, D. C., April 5.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in which 
it holds that the application of a rate of 34 cents per 
100 pounds on box material shipped from New Orleans 
to Durham, N. C., was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 26 cents. The decision was handed down on 
the complaint of 8. T. Aleus & Co. (Ltd.) versus the 
Illinois Central et al. Complainant is a manufacturer 
of box material in New Orleans. In a complaint filed 
January 9, 1915, he alleged that the rate applied on 
seventy-seven carloads of box material shipped to Dur- 
ham was unreasonable, and that the shipper be authorized 
not to pay certain outstanding undercharges. 

In another decision handed down today the Commis- 
sion disposed of nine fourth-section applications, involv- 
ing class and commodity rates between St. Louis and 
East St. Louis and Ohio River points, and between the 
Ohio River points themselves. The decision is confined 
to this restricted territory and has little bearing on the 
lumber movement, except incidentally. While the rail- 
road commissions of the several States affected were duly 
notified of the hearings and chambers of commerce of the 
various cities were likewise apprised and invited to be 
present, the commission states that ‘‘no objection was 
interposed to the applications which are now before us 
for determination.’’ 

Briefly stated, the railroads involved, including the 
Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Southern Rail- 
way, Mobile & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, Big 
Four and Vandalia, asked to be allowed to continue 
admitted violations of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the fourth section by maintaining rates between the river 
points which are lower than rates at intermediate points. 

The commission holds: 

1. Water competition justifies departures from the long- 
and-short-haul rule of the fourth section in rates between 
points on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and relief should 
be granted to the extent prescribed in the report. 

2. Authority to continue to charge class and commodity 
rates between the same points via Chicago and Chicago 
junctions lower than rates contemporaneously applicable on 
like traffic to intermediate points denied. 

3. Authority to continue class and commodity rates be- 
tween the same points via the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road through Guthrie lower than rates contemporaneously 
applicable on like traffic to intermediate points denied. 

‘«There ean be no doubt from the evidence,’’ says the 
commission’s opinion, ‘‘that the water competition on 
both the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers is active and con- 
trolling and that the rail rates between the water points 
have been set at a lower level than they might reasonably 
be were it not for the effect of this water competition.’’ 

Upon petitions by the Railroad Commission of Nevada 
and the Spokane Merchants’ Association, the commission 
today reopened its orders governing rates on Schedule C 
commodities moving to the Pacific coast and _ inter- 
mountain territory. On its own motion the commission 
has reopened its orders governing certain specified move- 
ments from the Pacific coast eastward through Gulf ports 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Evidence showing transporta- 
tion conditions as changed since the entry of the present 
effective orders involved will be taken in Woes'i>+ton 
beginning April 24, and at the close of the testimony 
the matter will be immediately argued before the com- 
mission. Telephone and telegraph poles and cross arms 
are the only forest products immediately involved. 


The commission is now considering the advisability of 
having photographie copies made of the series of tables 
prepared in connection with the analysis of data sub- 
mitted by the railroads and lumbermen in connection 
with the reclassification investigation. The bid of the 
Government. Printing Office for printing this mass of 
tables was so high that the commission may have none 
printed. If photographie copies are made they are not 
likely to be as numerous as if the matter were printed. 
There are 600 pages of tables, together with a general 
summary and a summary of the summary. 

An order was issued by the commission today author- 
izing the Northern Pacific, Minneapolis & St. Louis and 
Illinois Central railroads to establish a rate on lumber 
and articles taking the same rates from Cloquet, Minn., 
to Sioux Falls, 8. D., Hills, Minn., and Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, the same as contemporaneously in effect via the 
more direct routes, and to maintain higher rates to in- 
termediate points, provided present intermediate rates 
are not exceeded. 





TITTEMORE CASE CLOSED 


Mapison, Wis., April 4—The Tittemore freight rate 
case, which has been attracting the interest of lumber- 
men all over the State, has been brought to a close. The 
closing statement was made by J. B. Tittemore, who 
briefly reviewed the testimony and declared that ‘‘the 
people of the State expected that the commissioners who 
had heard the ease would remain to decide it.’’ Briefs 
and arguments will be submitted soon, but the commis 
sion will proceed with an analysis of the testimony at 
once. 

The Tittemore complaint, which seeks a general read- 
justment of existing freight rates, does not meet with 
the entire approval of the lumbermen of the State. At 
a special rate meeting held in Milwaukee some weeks ag? 
the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association voted not to support the move 
ment, especially if it would result in disturbing com 
modity rates on lumber and lumber products. 

During the closing hour of the hearing Traffic Manage! 
Eyman, of the Chicago & North Western Railroad, was 
on the stand. He admitted that the classified rates 
Wisconsin had been practically abolished. He also said 
that it would be necessary for the commission to také 
into consideration the relationship between State and 
interstate rates. This has been from the beginning one 
of the principal contentions of Mr. Tittemore. 

It is said that the exhibits submitted by the railroads 
are among the most elaborate submitted before any com 
mission, except possibly the exhibits submitted before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the so-calle 
western advance rate case. 

One of the climaxes in the Tittemore hearing came 
when Mr. Tittemore submitted to the Wisconsin Ral 
road Commission a distance tariff which he suggested 
might be similar to the one he would recommend 10 
adoption by the commission. He contended that the 


railroad law of 1905 had not been complied with by the 
commission, because that body had permitted the railroads 
to carry two maximum scales of rates in the State at 
has adjusted the interior mileage in the State ups 
higher scale, while the long distance rates were fixe 
on a lower scale. 
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some Practical Lumber Questions 








Are 80 percent of North Carolina pine trees 48, 64, 
or 80 feet tall? 

Do all the crooks occur at 16-foot intervals? 

If not, what sacrifices are made to obtain the very 
large percentage of 16-foot North Carolina pine 
lumber? 

If the farmers find it profitable to select good seed, 
what is our duty about leaving healthy seed trees? 

Who has had difficulty in the construction of the 
‘‘eutting clause’’ or the ‘‘renewal clause’’ of a tim- 
ber deed? What is the remedy? 

What will the Torrens system of land registration 
accomplish for a land owner? 

Will you ask a title insurance company for the 
answer? 

Do not the well-worn sayings, ‘‘Ask me for any- 
thing but time in running a sawmill,’’ and ‘‘Keep 
the saw in the log,’’? sometimes lead us all into the 
desert? 

What plan have any of you found effective in pre- 
venting the logging department (which is usually 
‘‘marathoning’’ to keep the mill crews from watching 
their teams practice for the pennant in the ‘‘Saw Dust 
League’’) from sending in undersized and cull logs 
to fill up the hogs? 

Does your own foreman tell you that if he leaves 
anything to the discretion of the teamsters he will 
soon find some ‘‘dandy’’ butts in a hard hole, and 
that the men will say they ‘‘reckoned that log was 
‘moon burnt?? ’’ 

Is an excuse ever a remedy? 

What does your own experience indicate to be the best 
method of paying the men? In cash? Or do some 
say: ‘‘Captain, I sleeps too sound to keep hard 
money; I wants a bank paper?’’ 

— weekly, fortnightly, or monthly payroll the 
best 

Do we appreciate the good which some have found 
to follow so promptly the assistance offered by the 
YM. C.F 

Can you buy loyalty, or only reward it? 

What has been your experience with workmen’s col- 
lective and employers’ liability insurance? Is there 
any legitimate method of enforcing the universal col- 
lection of dues? Should such protection include 
medical attention for illness of the men and their 
families? 

What has caused the demand for workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation? 

Is there any better method than the advocacy of the 
plan for a commission-drafted bill? 

What is the best method of handling mixed pine 
and hardwood logs? 

Can the skidding crews separate them at the landing 
and load full cars of each variety? 

If not, what is the best way to file the senior saws 
to cut a mixture of hardwood and pine? 

What would you estimate would be saved in a mill 
so arranged as to permit the edgerman to study the 
problem presented by each board? Or arranged with 
room on the chains to enable the lumber to flow slowly 
to the trimmers? 

What does it profit a miller to succeed in getting 
his logs turned and his grades raised by high priced 
sawyers, and then to pour the lumber through the hands 
ef an edgerman, who must have giant endurance? 

Who can employ a Sandow, with the efficiency of 
a French gunner, at 18 cents an hour? 

What is the least possible thickness and width North 
Carolina pine can be sawed so as to furnish lumber 
which will dry and dress thicker and wider than any 
of its competitors and still be sold for less money? 

Why worry and get wisdom? 

How can the stock be best cured so that it will al- 
ways be bright, never shrink or warp, and still be 
furnished to a box maker soft enough to compete with 
air-dried lumber? 

Can odd-length lumber be used? 

_ What is the actual difference in the overrun if six- 
Inch logs are sawed into stock widths and not sawed 
up alive? 

Is it best to edge lumber in the sawmill or in the 
planing mill? 

Is there any gain in using a band rip over a circular 
gang rip saw, considering the difference in output? 

_What is the best practice in making ceiling: Run- 
ning double and resawing, or otherwise? 

What is the use of making 6/16, 7/16, 8/16, 9/16, 
10/16, 12/16 and 13/16 ceiling? 

Why do the buyers order bark strip partition % 
thick unless to prevent the two-faced boards being 
Picked out and put into the 13/16 bundles? 

When does it begin to be profitable to run No. 4 
strips into flooring and ceiling? 

Is it after it does not pay to ship them as bark 
Strips? 

What percentage is gained in grade by making S2S 
and C. M. douse? . “i : ' 

Why is it not the best practice to ship flooring loose 
and charge for bundling when ordered? 

What answer should be made to the ‘‘chemical 
business doetor’’ or ‘‘kodak expert’’ who tells your 
stockholders that you are wasting 60 percent in weight 
of your logs? 

_Do they ever admit that the value of pulp or paper 


. “Paper read before annual meeting of North Caro- 
lina Pine Association at Norfolk, Va., March 23. 


[By C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.] 





made from pine is about the cost of removing the 
bark from the logs or sifting it out of the mill refuse? 

Isn’t it generally ‘‘More blessed to give than to 
receive’ ’—advice? 

Should not affiliation in the research work of the 
Southern Pine Association be carefully considered? 

Do we fully realize the importance to ourselves and 
to the public of the great and fundamental fact that 
wooden structures and wood itself can be made more 
durable by the use and spread of the knowledge that 
the cause of rot or decay in wood is fungus growths? 
These fungi must have air, water and heat to exist. 
Is it not our duty to spread far and wide this knowl- 
edge and plans of the simple methods of construction 
which will avoid the danger? 

What are the modern conceptions and aims of asso- 
ciated enterprise? . 

When will it be more fully recognized that a lumber 
manufacturers’ association meeting has outgrown the 
functions of a coroner’s jury, empaneled to determine 
why jealousy or pride has smothered codperation? 

If one has ‘‘no time’’ to attend a meeting, is it 
because the time of the meeting is wasted? 

When will the buyers cease to intimidate the too 
eager salesman by the assertion ‘‘The largest mills 
in your association are cutting your prices’’? 

When may we hope no longer to hear: ‘‘ What good 
does an association do?’’ 

What would be the state of the industry without 
association grades and uniform gauges? 

Is the sweep of events not to carry away the idea 
of price control? 

Does not each of us really recognize that the whole 
atmosphere has been clarified by court decisions? 

What can be gained by an attempt, however subtle, 





Cc. I. MILLARD, OF NORFOLK, VA.; 
A Director of the North Carolina Pine Association 


to delude anyone by the innuendo of restraint by 
agreement? 

What good ever follows the charge of an under- 
standing among the millers, or between the buyers? 
When will it be universally known that nothing of 
the kind exists? 

How many corking flies have been knocked over 
the fence just outside of the foul line? 

How many pinch hitters have been left on third 
base? 

If the Government should legislate to control the 
production and prices of the nation’s natural resources, 
in the interest of their conservation, does it seem pos- 
sible that the pride of competition could be so curbed 
that some North Carolina pine would not be sacrificed? 

How would you like to repeal the law of diminish- 
ing returns? 

Did not the Queen of Sheba hear of the fame of 
Solomon, and come ‘‘to prove him with hard 
questions’? 

Why should other than members profit by the labors 
of any association? 

Of what use to copyright grading rules if their use 
is unlimited? 

What can be the reasonable excuse of a fellow mem- 
ber of our great craft who will continue to enjoy the 
benefits of associated advertisements and exploitation 
efforts? 

Why should not the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion become an active part of the Southern Pine 
Association? 

Is there not sufficient reason to harmonize all grades 
and gauges of yellow pine, and man the long line of 
trenches in the war with all competitors? 

If the southern gauges are adopted, what should be 
done with the odd width strips? 

When will we recognize the futility and expense 
of duplicated efforts to sell the same buyer the same 
stock, and look for the remedy for the chronic disease 
of under consumption? 

Since the crystallization of associated experience 


found in the list of comparative values has been thrown 
into the discard, when will something better engage 
our attention? 

Is there no virtue in uniformity? 

Why should we forget that after the war there will 
be a great foreign demand for lumber, and prepare 
for peace? 

“Shall we continue to permit commission men to fix 
the limits of activity? 

Why not consider associated export sales effort? 

As the price of steel, cement, brick, fiber board, 
and all other building material has kept pace with 
the advance in ocean freights, will North Carolina pine 
ever exceed the speed of an ‘‘Evinrude?’’ 

Why should any one of us be satisfied with the 
really immaterial advance in the average price of our 
product? 

What can be done to equalize the increased and 
daily increasing cost of supplies and all other items 
of cost? : 

If No. 4 white pine boards, no better than our red 
heart grade, are worth $22 a thousand feet at Buffalo, 
what is the real value of edge box in New York? 

What efforts, individual or associated, have ever 
been made to correct the use of that most disparaging 
name ‘‘sap pine,’’?’ which has enabled our hemlock 
friends to supply the large demand in Philadelphia at 
$6 a thousand more? 

What is the cure for the 
sickness??? 

Since the smallest vessel at all suitable for the deep 
sea voyages has been engaged for many future trips, 
why has it been considered expedient to give away all 
the advantages enjoyed by the mills that can ship 
by barge, allow the buyers full wharfage, and to con- 
sider their discount term begins after the cargo has 
been discharged? 

Is the Federal bank system an advantage? 

If the reserve banks will discount trade acceptances 
that do not require revenue stamps, at 4 percent, why 
should the manufacturers continue to advertise that 
they will pay 24 percent? 

Does not a cash discount of a lumber bill mean a 
discount on a labor and cash cost of 90 percent of 
the amount? 

Do you remember who said: ‘‘It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer, but when he is gone his way 
then he boasteth’’? ‘ 

When can we hope to say: ‘‘The time is come, the 
day draweth near, let not the buyer rejoice, nor the 
seller mourn’’? 

Why not have faith that it will be when equal op- 
portunity of bids and offers, when lack of favoritism 
shall place all on the same footing; when the medium 
buyer shall not pay the discount allowed the favored 
customer; when good service shall be the first consid- 
eration;.when a reasonable and stabilized market shall 
be established? 

Why forget Mr. Long’s great axiom: ‘‘ Knowledge 
is an asset, the use of which is profit,’’ when con- 
sidering the resources of the lumber companies in this 
section? And, remembering this, why not take counsel 
and spread the knowledge of the value of the cut-over 
lands? 

If a territory so served by water and rail as to en- 
able one-third of the entire nation’s people to be 
reached in thirty-six hours can offer the advantages 
of virgin land in an old community, where well dis- 
tributed rainfall insures freedom from drouth, without 
the menace of floods, overflow, or erosion; where two 
crops are common, and three not unusual; does it not 
lie with the owners to convert these wastes into 
farms? 

If it is undisputed that it is cheaper to clear new 
land than to cultivate old fields, and cheaper to culti- 
vate rich land than to build up worn out soil; if it is 
cheaper to fertilize low priced land than to pay taxes 
and interest on high land values, why not consider 
the real value of this, our greatest asset? 


sawmill ‘‘sleeping- 





WORK OF LABORATORY PRAISED 


Mapison, Wis., March 30.—The interest which lumber 
associations are showing in the work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory is well illustrated by the following 
statement made by the trade extension committee of the 
Southern Pine Association at its meeting on February 24 
in New Orleans: 


Some members of this committee have had the privilege 
during the last year of visiting the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., and were amazed at the size of the 
laboratory and the number of men engaged almost ex- 
clusively in the development of new uses for sawmill and 
woods waste. We believe the splendid work being done by 
this laboratory is so little understood by the subscribers of 
the Southern Pine Association that we would recommend 
that during the next semiannual meeting, which is usually 
held in the North, the secretary-manager of the association 
be instructed to arrange for as large a number of subscribers 
of the association as possible to visit the laboratory in Madi- 
son. A special car could be engaged and attached to one of 
the regular trains leaving Chicago. 





PLACES LARGE OAK TIMBER ORDER 
MarsHat., TEx., April 1—J. R. Shoupe, local man- 
ager of the Waterman Lumber Company, reports the 
sale of a million feet of oak timber to the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Company, to be delivered at 
its shops at Denison. Mr. Shoupe estimates that nearly 
100 cars will be needed to move the lumber. 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowled¢e. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 

















O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 
(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some 
| very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


——EE 





Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 
































O organization buying and selling 
lumber can exist profitably and 


1 
You meet present day competition with- 
out a complete railroad tariff file. A repu- 
eel table traffic manager of fifteen years ex- 
perience has for sale a complete set of rail- 
e 

] his and regulations covering the transportation of lumber 

and forest products, Write for particulars. 


road and committee issues of both cancelled and cur- 
**L 63°’, care American Lumberman. 





rent rate publications comprising the charges, rules 
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| Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
iciisitineneemeeninain 





BUILDING IN NEW ENGLAND MAKES NEW RECORD 





Contracts Awarded for Three-Month Period Just Expired the Heaviest in Sixteen Years 
—Dwelling House Demand Extraordinary 





Boston, Mass., March 29.—New England has broken 
the prosperity record. More building construction con- 
tracts have been awarded in this section since January 
1 than ever before in the history of the country during 
a corresponding period of time. According to statistics 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company, contracts 
awarded in New England up to March 22 amounted in 
value to $36,833,000. This is more than $3,000,000 
greater than the value of building contracts in New 
England in any other year in the same period. It 
beats 1912, hitherto the record year, by nearly $6,- 
000,000 to date. 

Much of this work, of course, will not be started 
until spring, but such as has been got under way has 
been accomplished in the face of unusual difficulties 
and with building materials at prices higher than have 
been in effect previously for several years. It is one 
of the strongest kind of indications of prosperity in 
the estimation of business men, lumber dealers and 
other building materials merchants. It shows that 
while the railroad embargoes have been unprecedented 
and an inclement winter has made building operations 
slow and difficult and prices have been high, people 
have been able to get money from the banks with 
which to build, and all lines of business have been 
so brisk that more building has been imperative. 

The construction of commercial structures and the 
enlarging of existing plants because of the rush of 
business to America have swelled the total. The fol- 
lowing record of New England building contracts 
should be read by lumbermen everywhere as a pros- 
perity barometer. 

Contracts Awarded 


From January 1 to March 22, 1916............ $36,833,000 
For corresponding period 1915................ 27,096,000 
For corresponding period 1914................ 33,610,000 
For corresponding period 1913................ 28,997,000 
For corresponding period 1912................ 30,858,000 
For corresponding period 1911................ 23,135,000 
For corresponding period 1910................ 26,428,000 
For corresponding period 1909................ 23,677,000 
For corresponding period 1908................ 12,903,000 
For corresponding period 1907................ 25,620,000 
For corresponding period 1906................ 3,681,000 
For corresponding period 1905................ 15,623,000 
For corresponding period 1904................ 12,249,000 
For corresponding period 1903................ 14,920,000 
For corresponding period 1902................ 16,048,000 
For corresponding period 1901................ 21,654,000 


Speaking of the rush of building and the bright 
outlook for the lumber trade, the Boston Post’s ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ editor says: 

A year ago next month the Post brought to a close a 
“Build Now” campuign to encourage building and thereby 
effect a saving for the investors and furnish much needed 
employment for all the building trades and their hundreds 
of allied industries which were suffering. 

The public, numerous organizations, the bankers and many 
other newspapers in the country took a surprising interest 
in the movement, which, after being started for one week, 
was prolonged to meet this demand for a period of sixteen 
weeks. This winter inquiries have come to the Post from 
all parts of the country from newspapers wishing to take up 
a campaign based on the Post’s “Build Now” in their lo- 
calities. rt] 

The main purpose of this public movement was to show 
to the people who contemplated building that they could 
save money by building at once. For instance, dimension 
spruce frames, which lumber is virtually the pulse of the 
lumber market prices in the building line, could be bought 
by retailers from the manufacturers for $22 a thousand. 
The base price in Boston for this lumber is now $27 a thou- 
sand at wholesale and only the hardships of the freight em- 
bargo and the weather have held it from going to $28. 
Dealers expect it to reach that point in the spring if the 
embargo, is lifted allowing shipments to Connecticut and 
New York buyers to whom Boston wholesalers can not 
send lumber at present. 

Prices are correspondingly high in every line of building 
materials. Even red cedar shingles have gone up in spite 
of the activities of the substitute roofing concerns to dis- 
credit the shingle as a fire hazard. Structural steel has, 
of course, taken a boom and all copper building accessories 
have reached unprecedented prices. 

In spite of all this there is more building than ever. 
Business men look on the building trade as a sort of busi- 
ness barometer in the East. Financial depression registers 
at the very outset in this field. Business men also say 
that the eastern States are the barometer of the country. 
They are the first to feel depressions and the first to recover 


from them. 
Building Activity in Boston 


The activity of builders is particularly noticeable 
in the suburbs of Boston, where within the last two 
days, since the first big thaw of the season, a number 
of residential operations already have been started. 
Among the important industrial contracts just an- 
nounced here is that of the United Fruit Company, 
which will erect on a site of seven acres bordering on 
the Mystic River in Charlestown district one of the 
largest and most modern sugar refineries in the world, 
having a capacity for more than 1,000,000 barrels of 
refined sugar annually, The total cost will be more 
than $2,000,000. The contracts will be advertised 
immediately. 

The United Injector Company has just awarded a 
$30,000 contract for a new factory for the manufacture 
of war munitions. 

The Peerless Knitting Company is putting up a 
$25,000 addition and a $50,000 addition will be con- 
tracted for at once. 

Reports from all sections of New England tell the 
same story of brisk building demand, with much of 
the industrial building running to wood-framed struc- 
tures, because of the economy of the heavy mill type 


of construction and the rapidity with which such 
buildings can be put up. 


New England Building Projected 


There follow some of these reports of building con- 
tracts projected or just awarded, with the opportunity 
presented for important lumber sales. 


SALEM, Mass,—The Helburn Leather Company will build 
an addition to its factory of mill construction, 60x100 feet, 
three stories high. Window sash and frames will be of 
metal and the outside walls will be covered with asbestos 
shingles to comply with the rigid building laws. 

Taunton, Mass.—The Taunton Knitting Mills have con- 
tracted for an addition two stories high, 60x70 feet, of mill 
construction, 

JEFFERSON, MAss.—'The Jefferson Manufacturing Company 
will buy lumber for extensive repairs in its plant. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass.—L. B. Evans’ Sons Company will 
build a 2-story addition, 100 feet long. 

Worcester, Mass.—Bickford & Sweet, slipper manufac- 
turers, will build a 5-story addition at once of mill con- 
struction with brick walls, costing $30,000. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—aA 5-story addition has been contracted 
for by the Plymouth Mills. George E. Kunhardt has con- 
tracted for a 5-story addition to his woolen mills, 340 feet 
long by 80 feet wide. 

GARDNER, Mass.—The Petersboro Manufacturing Company 
will shortly let a contract for extensive additions to its 
plant. Plans now are being prepared. 

Prapopy, MAss.—The Turner Tanning Company will build 
another factory, heavy mill construction, as an addition to 
its present plant. Carr Bros. have prepared plans for a 
large factory to be started at once. 

EASTHAMPTON, MAss.—The West Boylston Manufacturing 
Company is to erect a 3-story mill addition 120x600 feet. 

_ NortH ADAMS, Mass.—A big dyestuffs concern is negotiat- 
ing for a site here, where will be erected at once a big fac- 
tory plant. 

Quincy, Mass.—The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation 
has started the construction of a $300,000 woodworking 
shop, 500 feet long, 72 feet wide and three stories high, 
This is done to speed up the construction of ships and make 
it unnecessary to depend on outside concerns other than 
the lumber wholesalers. 

Ware, Mass.—The Otis Manufacturing Company has con- 
tracted for a 3-story spinning mill, 250x100 feet. 

LOWELL, Mass.—The Appleton Company has practically 
completed plans for a 5-story mill, costing $100,000, the 
work to be started as quickly as_ possible. The Lowell 
Bleachery has contracted for a 3-story mill, 200x100 feet, 
costing $75,000. 

New Breprorp, Mass.—The Sharp Manufacturing Com- 
pany has contracted for a new mill plant costing $100,000. 
It will be four stories, with heavy plank roof covered 
with tar and gravel. The Manomet Mills interests have 
appropriated $1,000,000 for additions to be started at once. 
L. E. Locke, of Lawrence, has the contract. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—The J. S. Boyd Company will put 
up a 2-story addition. 

Bripcerort, Conn.—The Farist Steel Company, whose 
plant recently was destroyed by fire, will rebuild at once, 
The Tait Bros. Paper Company has awarded contract for a 
mill addition. 


Great Activity in Bridgeport, Conn. 


The city of Bridgeport supplies an illustration of 
the amazing demand for new buildings the war orders 
and investments have brought. Lodging houses with 
capacity for 14,226 persons have been erected within 
a few months, the actual occupancy being much 
greater, as many of the rooms have three sets of 
tenants, made possible by the eight-hour shifts in 
factories. Plans are now ready for dwellings for 6,900 
families, and it is estimated that 10,000 or more new 
dwellings will be required, many of which will go up 
this coming season. D. M. Rowland, building inspector 
for the city, in his report for the fiscal year 1915-1916, 
gives the number of permits granted for the first 
quarter, April to July, as 378, value $3,392,636; second 
quarter, July to October, number of permits 534, value 
$2,706,980; third quarter, October to January, number 
of permits 473, value $1,848,467. For this quarter to 
date the number of permits is 342. 

Hartrorp, Conn.-—Peter A. Frasse & Co., of New York, 
will put up a 38-story factory plant here. 

WATERBURY, Conn.—The Scovill Manufacturing Company 
has awarded contract for a 4-story mill, 300 feet long. 

GLASTONBURY, CONN.—The Glastonbury Manufacturing 
Company will put up at once a 4-story mill addition. 

Srarrorp Sprincs, Conn.—The Stafford Worsted Com- 
pany has awarded contract for a new mill, to be finished 
by June. 

SHELTON, ConN.—-The Sidney Blumenthal Company has 
contracted for a new 4-story factory. 

Mystic, Conn.—The Mystic Manufacturing Company will 
put up at once a large addition to its Cedar Hill plant. 

CENTRAL VILLAGE, CoNN.—The Central Worsted Company 
has completed plans and specilications for a 2-story addition 
large enough to double capacity. 

Danspury, Conn.—The Danbury Manufacturing Company 
will award contract at once for a large addition. 

NorrH Grosvenor DaLr, Conn.—A $30,000 contract has 
been awarded by the Grosvenor Dale Company to enlarge 
the power plant. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Mysto Manufacturing Company 
will erect a large addition shortly. Plans now are beils 
prepared. « : 

DANIELSON, CoNN.—A new $75,000 plant will be erected 
for the Connecticut Mills Company here. Plans are nearly 
ready. 

Construction Plans for Rhode Island Towns 

PROVIDENCE, R. I1.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad will spend $20,000 at once for the construction 0 
a new freight shed, 210 feet long. C. W. Murdock, of New 
Haven, has the contract. The General Electric Company . 
nounces it will begin the erection of another plant in As 
city immediately, on a site just purchased, containing 232, 
715 square feet. 

Scituate, R. I.—The Hope Company has awarded contract 
for a group of six mill buildings, the improvements to C0 
about $300,000. 

Harris, R. I.—The Pawtuxet Valley Drying Company 
will put up at once an addition to the plant and a one 
story dyehouse. 
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Hove, R..I.—Important additions to the local plant of 
the Hope Company are planned for this spring, some of 
the contracts already having been awarded, and also a num- 
per of new tenement houses are to go up. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—The American Paper Tube Company 
has awarded contract for a 4-story addition, 166 feet long. 


Maine Cities Make Active Plans 


PortTLAND, Mr¥.—During February twenty-three building 
permits were granted, comparing with fifteen permits for 
the corresponding period a year ago. > 

SKOWHEGAN, Mr.—Bell Bros., of Salem, Mass., have con- 
tracted to erect a shoe factory here, two stories high, 
995x40 feet, all of wood, to be ready for operation May 1. 

East MILLINOCKET, Me.—The Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany is to erect immediately a ground pulp mill on Matta- 
miscontis Stream, the product of the plant to come to the 
paper mills here. 

3aNGoR, Mr.—The Blue Mountain Shirt Company _ has 
started a large addition to its factory here. The building 
of wood frame construction will accommodate 400 opera- 
tives. 


TIMBER IMPORTATIONS BY FRANCE ARE LIGHT 


New Hampshire Included Also 
Penacook, N. H.—The Harris Emery Company will build 
a new weave shed at once. 


BERLIN, N. H.— The Burgess Sulphite Fiber Company is to 
have this spring several large additions to the already 
huge plant here. 


PortsMouTH, N. H.—Building contracts calling for the 
expenditure of about $100,000 have been awarded by the 
Morley Button Manufacturing Company for additions to its 
plant here. 


OLB BDO 


WITH THE announcement of the Government of British 
Columbia to establish a merchant marine, the Canadian- 
Puget Sound Lumber Company (Ltd.), which went into 
liquidation May 14, 1914, and which has been in the hands 
of American shareholders for months, announces an im- 
mediate reorganization under a plan that provides for 
the raising of $600,000 cash to be used in the purchase 
and construction of a logging railroad from Sooks Harbor 
into the timber limits at Jordan River. 





Country Has Its Own Carefully Managed Forests—Requirements From North America 
After the War Expected to Be Large 





WasHineToN, D. C., March 28—Fro Canadian 
sources the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has come into possession of a report on the timber trade 
of France which shows that, compared with Great Brit- 
ain, France is a small importer of timber and that the 
overwhelming majority of the timber it does import 
comes from European countries. Taking 1914 as a basis, 
it is shown in the report that the total timber importa- 
tions into France were $37,380,000, or approximately 93 
cents per capita, compared with $3.60 per capita for the 
importations into Great Britain. The reasons for 
France’s smaller importations of timber are: 


(1) France is a timber producing country. About 18 
percent of the area of France, or 24,021,587 acres, is under 
forest, all of which is carefully managed by the Government 
to prevent overcutting and secure the maximum permanent 
timber production. The quantity of timber cut each year 
approximates 910,740,000 cubic feet, of which 225,920,000 
cubie feet is suitable for saw timber; the remainder consists 
of rough wood. ‘The timber production of the country, 
added to the imports, which in 1913 were 177,551,000 cubic 
feet, gives an annual per capita consumption of timber for the 
country of about 27 cubic feet. 

(2) France is not so great an industrial nation as Great 
Britain. Although the per capita consumption of timber in 
France is twice that of Great Britain, a large proportion of 
the timber used is rough wood, which under the system of 
utilization of the forests can be secured in the country. 
Out of 27 cubic feet of timber used per head per year, only 
7 cubic feet is saw timber; the remainder is fuel, poles, 
pickets, used in rural operations. In Great Britain, of the 
14 cubie feet per head used annually 12.2 cubic feet is saw 
timber and only 1.8 cubie feet firewood and rough timber. 

An overwhelming proportion of the timber imports into 
France is from European countries. The only products of 
importance purchased by France outside Europe are pitch 
pine and oak from the United States, oak from Japan, and 
Douglas fir from Canada and the United States. The most 
important product imported into France is softwood from 
Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary for 
general building purposes. Softwood logs less than 7% feet 
long, large numbers of which are used for pulp wood, are 
imported from Russia and Germany. Rough wood, poles, 
mining props, and faggots are secured from Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. Match splints, chiefly of aspen, 
poplar, and white pine, are imported; 4 percent come from 
the United States and the remainder from various European 
countries, 

The lumber imported into France is chiefly cut in inch 
sizes, although it is classified in the customs statistics ac- 
cording to the metric system. Over 60 percent of the soft- 
wood lumber imported into France is between 1% and 3% 
inches in thickness, being 114-, 2- and 38-inch deals; 30 
percent is lumber less than 134 inches in thickness and the 
remainder is timber and logs. The average price of this 
class of material imported was, before the war: Less than 
125-inch, 34 cents per cubic foot; 124- to 3¥%-inch, 36 cents; 
over 3%-inch, 23 cents; rough logs, 25 cents. 

Douglas Fir and Pitch Pine Used 


When freights again become normal Douglas fir also will 
be able to compete in France for general building purposes. 
Up to the present it has been used only in comparatively 
limited regions where large timbers are required, and as a 
building timber it is not well known. Pitch pine has long 
been used in large quantities in France. The United States 
is the only country supplying it. It is the timber commonly 
imported for industrial purposes, public works, harbor and 
naval works, and has held the market to the exclusion of 
Douglas fir because it is cheaper. The shipping of Douglas 
fir through the Panama Canal will alter the situation. 
Douglas fir will, when conditions become normal, be cheaper 
than pitch pine. It will have the further advantage of 
greater freedom from defects, a consideration highly appre- 
ciated in France. 

Oak is used chiefly in industries, furniture, and house 
trim. The important purchases are from the United States, 
Russia, Japan, and Austria-Hungary. The imports of oak 
have been on the inerease during the last three years. Large 
quantities of oak clapboards are imported to France. Oak 
IS a very popular wood in France and is used in building and 
Manufacturing and as finish where other woods are now 
Substituted in other countries. This may be due to the fact 
that two-fifths of the forests of France are oak (10,000,000 
acres in all). 

There are 25,471 miles of railroad in France, in which are 
over 60,000,000 ties. Five-thousand-six-hundred miles of 
railroad are owned and operated by the State; the remainder 
'S owned and operated by five different companies. Hard- 
Wood ties are preferred. Beech and oak are the most com- 
monly used. Cluster pine (Pinus pinaster), Scotch pine, and 
Spruce are also used. No ties are used without creosoting. 
The average life of creosoted beech and oak is 20 to 25 





Years. The pines give a life of 15 to 18 years, and spruce 
8 years. Very rough ties are accepted, particularly in oak, 
many being crooked, half round, irregular in shape and sizes. 

The annual requirements of the French railways are 6,000,- 


000 ties. About 5,500,000 are produced locally and 500,000 
imported. The imported ties are chiefly beech from Austria- 
liungary and Turkey. The domestic ties are chiefly oak and 
cluster and Scotch pine. 


The Post Bellum Outlook 


Immediately after the war there may be a demand for 
imported ties. Otherwise the market in France will remain 
limited to about one-tenth of the annual requirements of the 
country. 

In the districts in which extensive reconstruction will be 
necessary after the war, wood has not been used to a great 
extent for building. Stone, brick, and cement tiles are the 
native materials. But the use of these materials on a large 
scale requires time. More wood will be used than ever before 
because it is the only material that can be obtained quickly 
in large quantities. Europe will be unable to supply the 
demand for the following reasons: (1) Much timber in 
Europe has been destroyed by war operations, and (2) 
Poland, Prussia, and Hungary will be supplied from Russia, 
the Baltic, and the central European countries, and less 
timber from those countries will be available, therefore, for 
France and Belgium. 

It is a safe conclusion, therefore, that large quantities 
of timber from North America will be required in France 
and Belgium. ‘The general requirements will be for lumber 
suitable for portable buildings, common lumber for sheathing, 
studding, joists, rafters, cheap doors, sash, and timbers for 
falsework and temporary reconstruction of railroads, bridges, 
and other large works. Roofing will be in great demand. 
The competition will be between galvanized iron, prepared 
roofings, and possibly shingles. The prospects do not look 
good for shingles, because the galvanized iron and felt roof- 
ings are cheap, quickly laid, and on the spot, and because 
the European can not think in terms of a wooden roof. 


Supplies and Sale Terms 


A memorandum on the importation of lumber into France, 
prepared by a wholesale lumber firm in Havre, was forwarded 
to the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce by the 
General Commissioner of Canada in Paris and was published 
in the department’s weekly bulletin for March 20. Though 
written from the Canadian point of view, the following 
extracts contain facts and suggestions that may prove of 
value to United States exporters : . 

The firm in question, as is the case with all French con- 
cerns known as dealers in lumber from the Baltic, is ex- 
clusively interested in the importation and sale of lumber 
for building purposes. Their requirements have been so far 
entirely taken care of by importing Baltic lumber; that is to 
say, from Sweden, Norway, Finland and the Baltic Provinces 
of Russia. 

Payments were made by draft accepted by the buyer, 
against documents at three days’ sight, less discount of 2% 
percent, or at four months, at the option of the buyer. These 
conditions imply great confidence on the part of the seller, 
and were very liberally offered by the Baltic exporters, which 
explains their almost complete capture of the lumber trade 
in northern and western Europe. 

The Swedish sawmills are represented in France by general 
agents residing in Paris, who cover from there all the French 
ports. These agents deal either on behalf of the sawmills or 
in their own name, and guarantee to the buyer the execution 
of the contract. Few cases are known where deals have been 
closed direct between Canadian lumber mills and French im- 
porters. If producers in the Dominion desire to extend their 
connections with France, they would have every interest in 
opening agencies in Paris. These relations can all the better 
be developed, as the difficulties of importing Baltic lumber 
since the beginning of the war have induced French lumber 
dealers to renew their relations with Canada. Moreover, after 
hostilities cease the requirements in construction lumber will 
certainly be considerable, and will exceed the Baltic produc- 
tion, especially if it is remembered that the port of Riga, 
which exported yearly nearly one-fourth of this lumber, has 
suffered from the fact that the forests of its back country 
have been destroyed by war. 

With the exception af spruce lumber of superior grade, 
Canadian fir can not compete in France with other varieties 
of lumber known as Riga, and will thus always have to be 
quoted at prices slightly lower than lumber from Sweden. 





TELLS COST OF CRUISING PROJECTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 31.—Various field parties of 
the Forest Service during the last season covered 88,000 
acres of the national forests of Oregon and Washington, 
mapping the topography on a scale of 4 inches to the 
mile and estimating the timber by taking an actual tally 
of 10 percent of the trees. Work in 1915 was done by 
four different parties in six different localities. The 
Whitman National Forest in eastern Oregon where 33,- 
000 acres were mapped and cruised, was the largest pro- 
ject, but more than 25,000 acres were mapped on the 
Olympic National Forest in western Washington. 

The cost of cruising varied between 7 and 22 cents an 
acre and the average cost for each thousand feet cruised 
was about 5 mills. During the season nearly 1,100 miles 
of cruising strips and survey lines were run, 
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There’s No Substitute For— : 


Acorn Brand 
“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


This fact is of course better appreciated after you 
have tried it out, but, nevertheless, hundreds of 
builders are giving‘ ‘ Acorn Brand’’ preference over all 
other brands. 

Mr. Clarence A. Dewey, of Rockford, Ill., appre- 
ciated the advantages of Quality and Durability offered 
in ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ and instructed his contractor, Mr. 
A. Olson, to floor his home, shown above, with it. 

You can recommend it for mansions, apartment 
houses, office buildings, public buildings and moderate 
priced homes without a fear of a come-back. It’s the 
one floor today that meets exacting builders’ require: 
ments. 
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Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
age car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. All %” thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, = 
preventing damage in transit and at tie job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a basis o! 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 
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SEND AN ORDER NOW. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co, 


Branch Office and Warehouse, = 
1534-44 SOUTH : 


STERN ave., CHLICAGO, ILL. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


STMIMINIULNENUUIULEUNLAUONHOUUUUCCUGUTEU TEU ATE 


FOR SALE ‘rtwatnutriage, ark 


We offer for sale for cash or time to responsible party, 
complete sawing outfit consisting of— 


Sinker & Davis medium saw mill, 

66” x 6’ tubular boilers with solid double cast iron fronts. 
with steel breechings and 60’ heavy iron stacks. All 
have been in use only two years, 

2 50 H.P. center crank double dise engines (Mansfield), 
each with two 14x60 flywheels complete with pipe 
fittings and lubricators. 

70 H.P. Mansfield center crank double dise engine with 
two 14x60 flywheels, complete with pipe fittings and 
lubricators. The above engines are nearly new and 
are in good running order. 

56” inserted tooth Disston saws. 

Swinging cross cut saw. 

Double chain saw dust conveyor. 

Three saw gang edger, 

16 ft. two saw Tower trimmer. 

J. A. Fay & Co, 2x14” flooring machine, complete with 
counter shaft. 
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For further particulars please address 


The Turnbull Wagon Company, Defiance, Ohio 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
fae 






























Are you contemplating 

a sale, loan or operation @ 
If so you will find an estimate made by disinterested parties, 
recognized by the leading banking houses, invaluable. We 


invite consultation on our methods of reporting on timber 
and milling properties. 


R. R. Gardner Company, = Maratte Bids. 
Formerly Brayton & Lawbaugh, Ltd. Chicago 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Morton Butler, Pres. R. R. Gardner, Vice-Pres. 





. 





( SaSPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY a 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


11° Rene Ridin 2179“ NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK | 
lf} §=YELLOW PINE iSNSEAE | 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


SourHeeN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


ln ry fl 


Chicago, Ill. 

















For Bia STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
<, Timbers 

) e? Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





- Oe as : 


The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








r AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. || 


—— MANUFACTURERS — 
SILVER WHITE PINE 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 


: . , 4 also— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 
YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 





General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 





SAW MILL 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 
4 


\ Konnarock, Va. 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 


work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 
Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman panes, Chicago 














WEST COAST TRUSTEES INSPECT WOODEN PIPE LINE 





Accompanied by Engineers, Lumbermen Find Staves of Old Conduit in Good Condition 
—Freezing, Due to Carelessness, Does Most Damage 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 30.—The trustees of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association held their monthly meet- 
ing at the offices of the association here today and took 
advantage of the opportunity, after lunch at the Metro- 
politan Club, to visit the scene of work on pipe line No. 1 
that brings water to Seattle’s reservoirs from the Cedar 
River water shed, and which is being replaced with an- 
other similar wood pipe line of Douglas fir. Consider- 
able criticism of the fact that Seattle’s water supply 
came through wooden pipe was made a few months ago, 
when the supply was shut off for a day or two to enable 
the making of repairs in one of the pipe lines. Agitation 
was then started favoring the replacing of the two 
wooden pipe lines with pipe lines of steel or concrete 
so that the danger of the city being without a water 
supply would be obviated. The object of the movement 
was commendable but the means taken to bring it about, 
think lumbermen who know the virtues of Douglas fir, 
is subject to criticism. The break at that time was due 
to a defective stave leaking. This was a stave that prob- 
ably never should have passed inspection when put into 
the pipe line originally. The water was shut off to re- 
place this stave and owing to carelessness of the pipe 
line caretakers or the water department, or some one, 
the water in the stand pipe vents, for the purpose of 
admitting air, was frozen, so that when the water was 
turned off vacuums were formed at the high places in 
the line, resulting in the crushing of the pipes by atmos- 
pheric- and earth pressure, which would have had hap- 
pened had the pipes been made of either concrete or 
steel. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific 
Coast have been watching the development of affairs 
regarding the Seattle water pipe line. Today’s visit to 
the scene of the construction of pipe line No. 1 was there- 
fore of considerable interest. Besides the trustees of the 
association, Secretary Thorpe Babcock and O. P. M. Goss, 
consulting engineer of the two associations, J. Thomas 
Dovey, Seattle Engineering Company; Bertram D. Dean, 


required to make repairs. Similar repairs in a wooden 
stave pipe line could be made in a few hours: 


That accidents will happen to water supply conduits of 
whatever material was shown in January of this year, 

















STAVES AFTER 15 YEARS’ UNDERGROUND SERVICE 











when a_ slide due to wet 
weather wrecked a short sec- 
tion of the concrete supply 
main of Victoria, B. C. A 
reservoir below the break 
saved the city from having its 
water supply cut off. This in- 
cident is significant in view of 
the agitation for a ‘concrete 
and steel” pipe line that oc- 
curred at Seattle after wood- 
stave pipe line No. 2 was put 
out of commission a few weks 
ago. 

A break in the concrete 
water supply conduit that 
brings Sooke Lake water to 
Victoria, B. C. (see Engineer- 
ing News, November 18, 1915, 
p. 994), occurred on January 
22, 1916. An earth slide due 
to wet weather took place at 
the top of a steep embank- 
ment, and twelve lengths, or 








*FASSOCIATION TRUSTEES AND ENGINEERS INSPECTING WOODEN PIPE LINE 


and R. H. Ober, consulting engineers of Seattle; and 
L. M. Grant, chief engineer of the Pacific Coast Pipe 
Company, Seattle, were in the party. 


Old Staves in Excellent Condition 


This pipe line has been down fifteen years and is now 
being replaced by a new pipe line of Douglas fir staves 
that are given a brush treatment of creosote on three 
sides, leaving the inside untreated. The staves that had 
been in the ground fifteen years and were piled alongside 
the trench were examined with interest and found to show 
very little injury from the long usage. Occasionally a 
piece might be found where some sap had been admitted 
that showed decay, but on the whole the section of the 
old pipe that was viewed had the appearance of being 
able to do excellent service for some years yet. 

The iron bands, nuts and tighteners are in excellent 
condition and could be used probably twice as long. 
In faet, they are being used to bind the new staves 
where the old pipe is being replaced and this part of the 
cost of replacing the wooden pipe line is therefore re- 
moved. The brush treatment of creosote on the three 
sides of the new staves should make them still longer 
lived and if the experiments now being condueted at the 
University of Washington laboratories for physical 
research demonstrate that creosote applied under boil- 
ing and pressure treatment does not contaminate the 
water, it will be possible to give the staves much deeper 
penetration, making them last from twenty-five to thirty 
years in the ground. 

At the fall election the question of a bond issue for 
the purpose of building a steel and concrete pipe line 
to replace the other wooden line will no doubt be put 
up for the consideration of the voters of Seattle and 
the lumbermen of the Puget Sound country are watching 
very closely to see that the voters and the general public 
are not given misinformation regarding the merits and 
durability of fir staves for water pipes. The feeling is 
that if the general public decided to do away with the 
wooden pipe line in Seattle, the center of the greatest 
lumber manufacturing district in the United States, it 
would be a hard blow to the use of wood for water pipes. 

That trouble occurs to concrete pipe lines is shown by 
the following excerpt from the March 23 issue of the 
Engineering News which tells of a recent break in the 
concrete supply main of Victoria, B. C., three days being 


48 feet, of pipe were carried 
about half way down the 
slope, where they lodged. Six 




















NEW PIPE LINE OF TREATED DOUGLAS FIR 


lengths were broken. As the pipe line was not readily ac 
cessible, temporary repairs were effected by cutting timber 
in the vicinity and utilizing boards from an old camp for & 
timber flume. Repairs were completed in about three days. 
As soon as the weather permits C. H. Rust, city engineer 
and water commissioner of Victoria, writes under recent 
date, a concrete trestle will be built’ and enough pipe will 
be molded on the spot to repair the break permanently. The 
only previous break in this pipe line occurred last fall, 
when owing to a forest fire a large pine tree fell across the 
conduit, breaking one length of pipe and cracking three 
more. 
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J THE LUMBERMAN POET 


RANDOM 

We have two umbrellas and seven books that are keeping lent. 

When the dove of peace gets back from the South it will wonder where 
in thunder to light. 

They eall themselves fire preventionists, when what they want to prevent 
is not fire but wood. 

A iumber inspector is wanted in the Philippines, and several buyers rise 
up to offer candidates, 

Some folks say that it is paved with good intentions, but our own idea is 
that it is paved with concrete. 

Our stenographers all believe in preparedness; you ought to see at quitting 
time how early they start to doll up. 

The announcement that the railroads are going to lay a lot of new ties 
will be pleasant news in the theatrical world. 

If that antiwood moving picture film ever explodes, the fire prevention 
eranks will probably blame it on the shingles. 

In urging that cars be loaded to the limit, Chairman Marsh did not have 
to send a copy to the Chicago street railway companies. 

A woman manager of a retail lumber yard in Wisconsin has retired, but 
there are still a few left in that State who are managers without a portfolio. 

The British Government has asked English women to economize in the 
matter of dress, but the American girl appears to have beaten them to it. 

Now that Europe has created a demand for second-hand ties to build 
trenches, several American railroads ought to be able to declare dividends. 

A large number of lumber salesmen in England have enlisted, and we 
hate to think what will happen to Mexico if the National Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen ever goes to the front. 











THE LILY 


A girl was a rose by the highway, fer every man to take; 

An’ generally I had my way, ner paused fer the woman’s sake. 
Fer that was my view of a woman—that women were made fer men; 
I said I was only human, I said I was human then— < 


An’ never I knew a sorrow, an’ never I knew regret; 

Why worry about tomorrow, when life isn’t morning yet? 

So Dago an’ Swede an’ Hunnish, I won them an’ let them go; 
They told me thet time would punish, but I never found it so. 


An’ now I have come to thirty, an’ something has come to me; 

The life thet I led was dirty, the life thet I led was free. 

But now I am bound an’ haltered, an’ now I am held an’ tied: 
An’ livin’ has changed an’ altered, the heart in my breast has died. 


For she is a pure white lily, no rose by a slimy pool, 

(I know you will think me silly, I know you will call me a fool), 

But, if ever you named her badly, an’ said she was nothin’ good, 

I’d murder you, friend, an’ gladly, I’d slaughter you where you stood. 


There’s something of God about her, there’s something of Christ above, 
An’ I, I shall die without her, that lily of mine I love; 

But days of the past have done me, have risen at last. to damu— 

For she wouldn’t spit upon me, because of the man I am. 





THE BUM RETAILER 


They’re sending me a lot of junk, a lot of advertising bunk about this 
trade extension scheme, this saw mill man’s new-fangled dream to hand it to 
the substitutes and boom the trade in boards and scoots. I’ve run a yard 
now long enough to know if people want the stuff they’ll come and get it 
sm they do—there ain’t no call for me and you to go and try and make 
them to. 

I put an ad once in the sheet that’s printed weekly up the street; I ran a 
great, big three-inch card to advertise my lumber yard. And did they come 
and buy from me? Well, not, at least, so you could see. I didn’t sell a 
single board; folks come here of their own accord. A drygoods ad may do 
the trick, but you can’t advertise a stick. This advertising makes me sick. 

And, anyway, my trade right now is low as business will allow. I haven’t 
any dough to spend until the market starts to mend. The people buy mail- 
order doors, and even boards and 2x4’s. The little profit that I make, I 
can’t go throw it in the lake. If these here millmen want a slice of business, 
then take my advice: Don’t advertise, but cut the price. 
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HERMAN DIERKS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


O why acclaim 
the name 
Of Dierks? 
It’s known to tame 
The same 
As ‘¢works.’’ 
A doer he, 
Heeb: 
Of deeds. 
It’s plain to see 
Why he 
Succeeds. 





KEEP SWEET 


There are some men 
Whose function seems 
To seatter hopes 
And shatter dreams. 
The sunray gleams 
Upon the slopes, 
But someone deems 
His business then 


To cloud the blue 
With sombre gray, e 
To say a word 
Upon the way 
That now is gay 
To still the bird 
And chill the day 
With winters new. 


And yet the green 
Is on the tree, 
Whatever storm 
May shake the sea. 
To you and me 
The world is warm, 
Though life may be 
A wintry scene. 


So keep your feet 
When others cower; 
The chill will pass 
Within an hour. 
Still blooms the flower, 
Still grows the grass— 
When others sour 
Keep your self sweet. 





HOME 


To wander a wonderful hall 

’*Mid splendors of painting and gold, 
To gaze on a tapestried wall 

With portraiture faded and old, 
No comfort will give when alone, 

No pleasure the pilgrimage lend— 
There’s nothing a mortal can own 

Like a camp in the woods with a friend. 


The swallows are singing by day, 
The roses are rioting near; 
A bob-o-link over the way 
Is adding his carol of cheer. 
The road may be stony and hot 
But there is a trail at the end, 
And here is the pleasantest spot— 
Just a camp in the woods with a friend. 


And then come the eve and the stars, 
And then come the dark and the moon; 
You’ve lighted your glowing cigars, 
You warble together a tune. 
The fire-flies flashing in flight, 
The trees of the forest that bend— 
And you are at home for the night 
In a camp in the woods with a friend. 


Be a sticker, not a stick. 
The boss may be satisfied with less than the 
best; you ought not to be. 






W. J. Campbell Lumber Cc. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





4 cars 12/4 No. 2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
4 cars 10/4 No. 2 Shop & Btr. Western Pine 
15 cars 8/4 No. 1 & 2 Shop Western Pine 

20 cars 6/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 
15 cars 5/4 No. 1, 2 & 3 Shop Western Pine 
5 cars each 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Shop West. 

Pine 

5 ears 4/4 Shop Western Pine 

10 cars 6/4 No. 2 Shop California White Pine 
5 cars 6/4 No. 1 Shop California White Pine 


2 cars 5/4 No. 2 Shop Minnesota White Pine 
5 cars 5/4 “D” Norway Minnesota Pine 
5 cars 6/4 “D” Norway Minnesota Pine 
2 ears 8/4 “D” Norway Minnesota Pine 
5 cars each 1x8” and 1x12” No. 3 North. Pine 


Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 














Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 





Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Car Lots or Less. 








® 








CINCINNATI. 


SATIN 















HUAN 


PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red and White Oak | 


and other Hardwoods. = 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 
We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Al! of our own manu- ; 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 


HAIN 





MADE /[ RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: ( Quicksand, Ky. 
8th and Horn Sts., MILLS: + View ne Ky. 


= CINCINNATI, OHIO. gC 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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MICHIGAN | 


Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


& 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 











For Quick 


SALE ’ 
100,000 Ft. 


4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. i 

















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 























A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
Bound in stiff cloth 


each building and estimate of cost. 
covers, $1 postpaid. : . 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


PROSPERITY RULES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY — 





Federal Reserve Bank Reports Show Fine Conditions General — Consumption Exceeds 
Production—Retarding Influences Few 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—Railroad earnings are 
breaking all records, manufacturers are hard pressed to 
keep up with their orders, and agricultural districts are 
all prosperous, according to the reports from the twelve 
Federal reserve districts which have just been made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board. Following is a sum- 
mary of these reports: 


Boston.—In practically all sections of New England 
and in almost all lines of trade exceptionally good busi- 
ness is reported. The principal deterring factors are the 
embargo on freight, the high cost of raw material and 
the shortage of skilled labor. Most important is the 
embargo on freight. This has become necessary because 
of the sudden expansion of trade and the lack of railroad 
and steamship facilities for handling it. It is practically 
impossible to get some kinds of freight from one section 
of this district to another and through freight to New 
York is indefinitely tied up. 


New York.—Trade throughout the district continues on 
a broad scale with no apparent signs of slackening in 
industrial activity at a time when some contraction is 
usually experienced. The month has witnessed a steady 
growth in the volume of business with production con- 
siderably below consumption. Manufacturers are over- 
whelmed with orders, but hampered by a scarcity of 
raw materials, especially dyestuff, and by a scant supply 
of labor. The absence of supplies is further aggravated 
by a serious car shortage which is uncommon at this 
period of the year and has caused the railroads to de- 
clare additional embargoes. Monthly reports show 298 
failures in this district during February with liabilities 
of $4,194,990, comparing with 329 in January invoiving 
$8,801,906. Building operations in New York City fell off 
during February, permits for new construction amount- 
ing to only $8,801,900, or 17.9 percent less than in Febru- 
ary, 1915. 

Philadelphia.—General business throughout this district 
is good and our dependence upon emergency orders is 
diminishing. Complaint of difficulty in obtaining raw 
materials and satisfactory deliveries is becoming rather 
general, resulting in heavy advance orders, Advances in 
the quotations of steel and iron products are made with 
increased frequency, but there is no indication that the 
end of the upward trend is near. High prices are paid 
without hesitancy. The only apparent unfavorable con- 
dition is the delay in delivery of raw materials. During 
February there were seventy-eight failures in this dis- 
trict, compared with ninety-three during February, 1915, 
and the liabilities were $1,237,000 compared with $1,695,- 
000 for the respective periods.’ Special reports received 
from a large number of representative concerns through- 
out the district indicate that trade in most lines is nor- 
mal or better and the outlook good. Production costs 
are increasing at a rapid rate, wages having increased 
approximately 11 percent over one year ago, and mate- 
rials 46 percent. Profits have not increased proportion- 
ately with the rising cost of production. 


Cleveland.—Conditions in trade and industry in District 
No. 4 have not changed in the last thirty days. In the 
steel business the demand continues and there has been 
a further enhancement in values. Two 10-cent advances 
in Pennsylvania crude oil, making the price now $2.60 
per barrel, have further enlivened the oil industry and 
there has been a notable increase in development work in 
various fields. Business failures as reported show 127 
for February, 1916, with liabilities of $894,497, as against 
138 with liabilities of $1,196,421 for February, 1915. There 
is a searcity in a number of communities of houses for 
rental. Heads of families are turning from rented houses 
to homes of their own and contractors report that more 
than the usual number of medium priced dwellings are 
under way. There were 2,757 building permits issued 
in the six largest cities of the district during February, 
1916, as against 2,307 for the same month last year. 


Richmond.—State legislation in South Carolina by en- 
actment of the Dacey-Odom bill has created a condition 
in the matter of insurance sufficiently serious to cause 
the withdrawal from the State of practically all outside 
fire insurance companies. Until the situation is modified, 
and no tangible remedy is yet apparent, it is probable 
that the public will find it difficult to obtain adequate 
protection. A relative difficulty in effecting loans against 
stored merchandise and products may be reasonably ex- 
pected and a curtailment of volume in commodity paper 
would appear very probable. Shipbuilding in Baltimore 
shows rather unusual activity and completions ahead of 
contract time are bringing large bonuses. Ship repairs 
are reported urgently desired and very profitable. The 
lumber market is hampered by reason of the congested 
terminals and apparently by some discrimination as re- 
gards rail transportation in favor of higher freight, tariff 
goods and products. 


Atlanta.—Trade conditions are equal to those of last 
month. In the Louisiana district, sugar, rice and lumber 
are unusually active and the price is reflected by the 
advancing market. The constitution of Louisiana has 
been amended to free money in all forms, mortgage notes, 
ind similar paper from taxation and to permit any bank 
in any country to establish branches in the State. New 
Orleans continues to maintain her position as the second 
port in the United States, exceeding her nearest rival, 
Boston, by $11,000,000 for 1915. At Mobile and in the 
interior the lumber business is good, but is retarded due 
to lack of cars. Export business is likewise good but 
suffering from lack of shipping facilities. At Birming- 
ham the iron and steel plants continue to operate at full 
capacity with a large amount of orders contracted ahead. 
Salesmen have been withdrawn in some iron and steel 
lines. The lumber market throughout the belt appears 
to be in a more healthy condition. The French Govern- 
ment recently let contracts. with southern mills for 50,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and bids are being prepared cover- 
ing large contracts for other foreign governments. 


Chicago.—Those in the agricultural implement business 
look forward to a volume corresponding with last season 
in spite of decreased crop acreage. There is some com- 
plaint as to inability to get certain materials for factory 


production, particularly steel, but on the whole a satis- 
factory condition seems to prevail. Chicago is reason- 
ably active in the erection of apartment buildings and 
small manufacturing plants, but office buildings exceed 
the present requirements and except in special cases 
there will probably be no new demand in this line for 
some time. There is an improvement in cement with 
firmer prices and increased bookings. Grand Rapids fur- 
niture factories are running full time and turning out a 
large volume of product at good prices. A general im- 
provement in the lumber industry is reported with firm 
and advancing prices. In some localities collections are 
said to be only fair, but on the whole the outlook is 
good and the manufacturers are very hopeful for the 
future. 


St. Louis.—The active, prosperous condition of all busi- 
ness interests in this district which has been noted in 
the last two reports continues. Practically all classes 
of merchants report that the question of delivery is more 
important to them than that of price. The revival of 
business seems to have spread from merchants and man- 
ufacturers to the building trade and in turn to operators 
in real estate. There has been a marked increase in 
building permits in the larger cities and this, among 
other causes, has contributed to the recent rise in the 
price of lumber and other building materials. 


Minneapolis.—A generally favorable spring outlook is 
reported at all points in this district. Severe winter has 
cleaned up country stocks of seasonable goods and opened 
the way for liberal spring buying. Industrial enterprises 
are very profitable with orders ahead guaranteeing full 
production for the first half of the year and in many 
cases for all of 1916. Reports of January and February 
building permits from the principal cities show substan- 
tial increases as compared with a year ago. 


Kansas City.—Business in the tenth district continues 
to increase rapidly and previous high records are con- 
stantly being broken in many lines. The last month has 
been by far the busiest 30-day period of development of 
petroleum ever experienced in this district. All depart- 
ments of the mining industry report increased business. 
New mills are being rapidiy erected and mining ma- 
chinery is in great dernand. Mining towns report unusual 
increases in population. Labor is generally employed at 
unusually good wages. 





Dallas.—Lumber mills are running continuously and 
are finding it diflicult to supply the demand. Not since 
1906 has this industry been in such a satisfactory condi- 
tion and there is no indication of any change in the near 
future. Building operations and improvements show a 
substantial increase; every section of the district reports 
much work under way. There is a good demand for all 
classes of labor at good wages. 


San Francisco.—Agricultural prospects are quite gen- 
erally favorable throughout the seven States of this dis- 
trict. Live stock interests are especially prosperous, 
Mining is exceedingly active with unexampled output and 
prices for both copper and other minerals. Petroleum 
industry is at a high tide of prosperity. Exports and 
imports are at record totals in spite of the acute shortage 
of ships. Considerable war material goes to Russia via 
Seattle. The redpening of the Panama canal, reported 
for April 15, will be especially important for this Coast. 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


That some measure of relief from the stringent car 
shortage in the South and Southwest has been given 
during the last week may be 
noted from the weekly report of 
order file compiled by the South- 
ern Pine Association from reports 
made by 136 mills for the week 
ended Friday, March 31, which 
shows a somewhat gratifying in- 
crease in shipments. This report 
shows orders on hand 21,408 cars, 
or 419,104,416 feet; orders re- 
ceived during the week 4,676 cars, 
or 91,542,052, making a total of 
26,084 cars, or 510,646,468 feet. 
Shipments during the week 
amounted to a total of 4,819 cars, 
or 94,341,563 feet, leaving a re- 
mainder of orders on hand of 
21,265 ears, or 416,304,905 feet. 
The 136 mills reporting show 
average orders per mill for the 
week 673,103 feet; average ship- 
ments 693,688 feet, and average 
production 663,889 feet, the pro- 
duetion for the week at these 
mills being 90,288,881 feet. For 
the week shipments exceeded pro- 
duction 4,052,682 feet, or 4.49 per- 
eent. Orders exceeded’ produc- 
tion for the week 1,253,171 feet, 
or 1.39 percent. Orders for the 
week were less than shipments 
2,799,511 feet, or 2.97 percent, 
the decrease in orders as com- 
pared with last report being 
2,799,511 feet, or .67 percent. Re- 
ports on the car situation from 
53 mills showed the car supply to 
be 70 percent of the demand, 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Business appears to be developing nicely through- 
out the sash and door field and the consensus seems 
to be that advances are in sight. The sash and door 
people say that they have not so far made advances 
justified by the increase in cost of materials to them, 
especially glass and lumber, and as still higher prices 
are likely to prevail for glass undoubtedly an advance 
will come sooner or later. Heavy inquiry is reported 
at Minneapolis and heavy business is expected later. 
The Cincinnati situation remains most encouraging, 
with all of the factories busy. The St. Louis mills 
are fairly busy and orders are on the books for con- 
siderable work. Some improvement is noted at 
Kansas City, architects reporting that a lot of good 
business is being figured on. In eastern territory 
bright prospects are offered. Numerous building 
projects are in hand at Baltimore and at other east- 
ern points good business is being figured on. At 
Tacoma the factories are well supplied with immediate 
orders and values have a tendency to advance. At 
San Francisco business is moderately active. In the 
window glass field the demand continues brisk and 
the prediction is made that still higher prices will 
prevail. 

In the Chicago field everything is looking good with 
the sash and door people. A lot of inquiries are in 
evidence and if the weather would only settle more 
and continue springlike business would rapidly de- 
velop. As the weather situation is now trade moves 
by fits and jerks. Prices are getting firmer and sash 
and door people say that a sharp advance is bound 
to come. This predicted advance is justified on the 
grounds of higher values prevailing for glass, lumber 
and other materials and higher cost of labor. Hard- 
wood doors are in good demand and fir doors appear 
to be coming more and more into this territory. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and jobbers re- 
port a heavy inquiry that is keeping estimators busy 
and promises to load their books up with orders in a 
short time. Business is developing in the Twin Cities 
and in territory to the south, where roads are now 
The snow has barely disappeared from 
the roads to the north and little hauling can be done 
yet. Farm work will keep the farmers busy now and 
they will have little time for building and repair work 
until crops are in. Screen doors and windows are a 
big feature of the northwestern market just now. 

At Baltimore, Md., numerous building projects in 
hand are pointed to as promising much work in the 





hesitancy, about letting the business that is figured. 
A good volume of estimating is going on and the feel- 
ing is that the spring will bring a better volume of 
business, although not so early as some dealers had 
hoped. There is a trend upward of prices because of 
the high prices factories have to pay for supplies. 
Architects report a good business being figured and 
the feeling is very strong that the season will be the 
best in years from a building standpoint in that sec- 
tion. An especially good volume of building is under 
way in the oil and mining districts. 

In the Tacoma (Wash.) district there is some con- 
flict in the views factories take of the situation. The 
output is ample for the demand. Prices are firm on 
a basis substantially above a year ago and factories 
are well supplied with immediate orders. Higher fir 
door prices are hoped for to put the business on a 
level with lumber, labor and supplies, and values have 
that tendency to advance. 

Business is only moderately active at most of the 
San Francisco factories, but the spring building season 
is opening favorably. Door manufacturing in the San 
Francisco Bay region is slightly improved. White pine 
door stock and open sash are being turned out in mod- 
erate volume at the factories connected with the big 
sawmills in the Sierras. The price situation has im- 
proved and the outlook is favorable for good eastern 
shipments this season. Cut stock prices have advanced. 
- Demand for window glass continues brisk and is ex- 
pected to show a material increase as the spring and 
summer months advance. Still higher prices later on 
are predicted. Deliveries are delayed, as considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in receiving supplies 
regularly and in securing empty cars in which to load 
glass. The foreign demand is increasing and while 
a great deal of glass is being exported manufacturers 
have been obliged to quote on numerous inquiries. In 
the last year conditions in the window glass industry 
have changed to the extent that now the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. 


CONCRETE STRUCTURE COLLAPSES 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—Concrete demonstrated its 
merits as a building material when the new structure 
of the Boston Industrial School for Boys collapsed last 
night. The 3-story portion of the building, 60 feet 
square, had the last of its concrete roof completed 
yesterday. Fortunately the tons of concrete in the 
structure waited until night 
before crashing down, 
showering the street with 
debris, so no workmen lost 
their lives. If the defect 
in the concrete building 
had not been discovered 
until after the school was 
occupied by the boys there 
might have been a terrible 
loss of life. As it was, the 
watchman had a narrow 
escape and a_ policeman 
passing at the time was 
seriously injured and was 
taken to the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. 

The roof was finished 
yesterday forenoon and 
was left to set. The lower 
floors and the walls were 
supposed to be in perfect 
condition. But when the 
roof fell in the second floor 
gave way, the walls bulged 
and the whole mass broke 





the ground in a hopeless 
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near future, and mention is made of the advance in 
Prices of rough lumber as demanding an increase in 
the quotations on factory products. Few years, in 
fact, have at this time offered such bright prospects or 
held out such indications of exceptional activity, and 
Temunerative prices are confidently counted upon. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) mills find a considerable improve- 
ment in trade as compared with last: month, the 
Weather having been much more favorable for the 
builders to go ahead. Permits in the city have shown 
the largest total for a number of weeks and the num- 
ber of frame houses also shows increase. Building 
will be larger this spring than last. 
In the Cincinnati territory a considerable amount of 
stock is being moved. The situation remains most 
*neouraging from the point of view of the contracting 
builder, who interprets the smaller amount of building 
Plans put on record last month to the fear among 
builders that the negotiations between the contractors 
and the unions would be of longer duration than they 
were. All the factories in that section are busy and 
much construction planned for the summer. 
At St. Louis some of the larger factories are fairly 
busy, They have orders on their books for consider- 
able work and are doing considerable figuring. If the 
on which they are making estimates develop 
hey will have all’ they can do to get out their work. 
Kansas City sash and door men say there has been 
Some improvement over the demand of last week, but 





*. RUINS OF COLLAPSED CONCRETE STRUCTURE 


ruin shown by the illustra- 
tion better than it can be 
described. 

The accident is being investigated today by Build- 
ing Commissioner O’Hearn. The loss was estimated 
by Walter Haynes, of Whiton & Haynes, the con- 
tractors, to be about $20,000. Work on the fallen por- 
tion of the building was being done by the Pennsyl- 
vania Tile & Construction Company. During the 
recent cold weather work had been suspended, which 
gave the walls plenty of time to set. 


PARCH BLIGHT CAUSED BY WINDS 


According to Thornton T. Munger, a member of the 
Forest Service at Portland, Ore., ‘‘parch blight,’’ which 
has been in evidence during several springs on Douglas 
fir trees near Portland, is due to cold, drying east winds 
in winter. These winds are called the ‘‘Chinook’’ and 
occasionally sweep across the Cascades from the interior 
plateau country and parch Douglas firs, but as a rule 
inflict no permanent injury, as the foliage loses its 
brownish tinges and resumes its original green. 

Douglas fir is found in two forms. That west of the 
Cascades is known as ‘‘Coast’’ form and is dependent 
upon humid mild climate, while the Douglas fir east of 
the Cascades resembles the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain’’ form and 
endures a drier and more severe climate. In passing up 
the Columbia River evidences of injury disappear about 
35 miles east of Portland, about opposite the crest of the 
Cascades, where Douglas fir assumes the hardier **Rocky 
Mountain’’ form. 
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10 cars 4’ No. 1 Balsam Lath 
2 cars 4’ No. 2 ms as 
3 cars 4’ No. 2 Hemlock Lath 


Shingles esta sax White Cedar 


ALSO 
Complete HEMLOCK 
Stock of DRY LUMBER 


Can work any way desired. 


W. E. Priestley Lumber Co. « 


go w'* Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HARDWOOD 


“Odd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
io our high grade standard. ~ Write for Special Prices: — 





2 cars—1!/"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1"”" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1’’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Black Ash. 
5 cars—1"" No. 1 Common Unselected Birch. 
3cars—1"" No. 2 Common Unselected Birch. 
1car—1"” No. 1 Common Red Birch. 

1car —2” FAS Unselected Birch. 

1car —1/2'"’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Red Elm. 


3cars—1"" No. 1 and No. 2 Com. S. Maple. 

3 cars—2” Ch. No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1"" No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1" No. 3 Common Ash. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock ractically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, wis" 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following:— 
lcar 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 


5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
10 M 8/4 No. 3 Common vere Maple 


13/16x2%4” Clear 00’ 
13/16x21%4” No. 1 Com. Oak Fiooring—15357’ 
13/16x2%4” Factory Oak Floorin J 
13/16x144” Clear Oak Floo f 
13/16x144” No. 1 Common Fig.—690’ 
13/16x142” Factory Oak Flooring—%755’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Look * Quick 
ri and tell us your needs immediately Ls 


I car 8-4No.2 C&B Wis. Red Oak. 
Icar 4-4No.1C & B Basswood. 
4car 4-4.No.2C€ & B Soft Elm. 
dcar 8-4No. 2 C & B Soft Elm. 











3 cars 4-4 No. 2C & B Hard Maple. 
I car 4-4 No, 3 Common Oak. 

40 M’ 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 

100 M’ 4-4 & 8-4No.2C&B Wis. W. Oak 





All stock subject to prior sale. 


| Eau Claire Lumber Co.,Wis"™* 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and — Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 


tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2 stpaid. 
. AMERICAN LUMBE , Chicas’: 
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‘Wisconsin Veneer Go. 
Menufact urers : 
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-Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 











| WEST VIRGINIA | 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS: AND. DEALERS 
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‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
@ € 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















— & 
West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—DManufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and sic | 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





BRITAIN PAYS HIGH FOR LUMBER 


Last Year’s Purchases Cost Heavily — War’s Needs 
Largely Responsible—Status of Supplies 


The British lumber industry during the last year has 
passed through a very trying and phenomenal ordeal. 
No less than $33,600,000 additional has been paid for 
approximately the same quantity of lumber as that im- 
ported during 1914. If that is not a record it is next 
door to one. This increased amount has been divided 
among participants approximately as follows: $9,600,000 
has gone into the pockets of lumber producers and $24,- 
000,000 to ship owners for enhanced freights. 

As regards softwoods, sawn and planed, which are 
mainly used by the building and allied trades, the im- 
ports from abroad have been for the year 1915 about 
the same as during 1914—both war years. Our great 
war has not influenced two consecutive lumber ship- 
ping seasons; moreover, it is remarkable that it has 
been possible to continue the quantity of imports into 
Great Britain during the second year at a level of only 
20 percent below the average of the previous five peace 
years. A lumber exporter has stated: ‘‘Considering the 
succession of anxieties and the speculative risks involved 
in providing for future requirements at an ever increas- 
ing cost, the British lumber trade has shown remarkable 
courage and resourcefulness in adjusting itself to the 
constantly changing conditions imposed by the great 
European war, the end of which is not yet in sight, but 
which it is hoped may come this year.’’ _ 

The essential difficulty has been the haphazard man- 
ner in which shipments have been sent forward, in spite 


‘of the fact that importation of all classes of goods has 


been very greatly reduced. One great difficulty, likely 
to become still more acute during the current year, has 
been the deficiency of labor, due to the majority of 
able bodied men being called upon to join the army; 
consequently the resources of most of the British ports 
in this respect were very greatly overtaxed. There has, 
in fact, been a veritable congestion, ships being unable 
to unload for long periods of time. Reasonable progress 
in shipping was made during the early months of 1915 
by means of additional supplies sent from Sweden 
through Norway, as the Baltie ports were not available 
for the export; but subsequently valuable time was 
wasted by the refusal to charter at what then appeared 
to be extravagantly increased freights, with the result 
that during May and June shipping, especially at the 
White sea ports, almost ceased altogether. Bowing to 


- the inevitable, British lumber importers realized the 


necessity of chartering at the terms demanded by ship 
owners, with the result that there was a greatly increased 
import during August and September, more especially 
from Canada and Scandinavia. Unfortunately this spurt 
was too great for the labor available at many of the 
ports, and a state of congestion followed, which may not 
be relieved for months. 

Directly arising out of the great war the British out- 
lay on lumber is the greatest on record, while the im- 
ports are the smallest during the last two decades. 
Enormous quantities have been purchased by the Govern- 
ment for temporary buildings to house the recruits. The 
following figures will convey some idea of the difficulties 
lumber importers have to face: The average import 
cost for a given quantity of lumber during the year 
1910 was $45.22, while for the same quantity during 
1915 it was $74.46. This year it may be even higher. 

Passing on to sources of supply: Russia, which has 
been continually sending increasing quantities of lumber 
to Great Britain year by year since 1901, now sends 
a negligible quantity. During the last year of peace— 
1913—Russian lumber exports to Great Britain exceeded 
50 percent of the total lumber imports. German and 
French imports have ceased. British imports from the 
United States have been seriously affected by the high 
freights and there has been a considerable falling off— 
approximately 15 percent less than that for 1914, and 
about 25 percent below the average of peace years. Until 
freights drop to a reasonable level by a larger supply of 
vessels there appears to be a very slight prospect of 
any improvement, and as .the high freights are entirely. 
due to want of ships it would appear that no improve- 
ment can reasonably be expected until the warring na- 
tions realize peace is more desirable than fighting and 
end the war. 

There have been increased imports of lumber into 
Great Britain from the Scandinavian countries. The 
combined supplies received from Sweden and Norway 
reach broadly 50 percent, taking the average of the 
preceding five years. British imports from Sweden are 
the largest during the last fifteen years; a result en- 
tirely due to the cancellation by Germany of the declara- 
tion making lumber contraband, for which presumably a 
quid pro quo was bargained for. The following figures 
focus what has been stated above: Russian exports of 
lumber to Great Britain reached 47 percent of the whole 
during 1910 and rose to 51 percent during 1913, but 
reached only 18 percent during 1915. That, of course, 
is due to the closing of the Baltic Sea by the German 
fleet; consequently the only sea outlet ‘available for 
Russia is via the White Sea northern ports. Scandinavian 
lumber exports to Great Britain were 26 percent of the 
whole during 1910 and 48 percent last year. United 
States and Canada exports to Great Britain were 25 per- 
cent of the whole during 1910, and they increased to 
29 percent during 1915, in spite of war difficulties, which 
says a great deal for the enterprise and ‘‘go’’ of Ameri- 
can lumbermen. Taking the shipping freights current at 





the end of 1915, they are responsible for approximately ~ 


35 percent of the delivered value of lumber from Scan. 
dinavia, 50 to 60 percent from the White Sea, and no 
less than 60 to 65 percent from pitch pine and spruce 
ports, while from the Oregon pine districts the per- 
centage is even greater. 

The demand for Oregon pine during 1915 was in ex- 
cess of the supplies in hand and the increased ec. i. f. 
cost was easily obtained. The absence of freight facili- 
ties and the closing of the Panama Canal for a time 
have rendered it extremely difficult to obtain further 
supplies, with the result that stocks in the principal 
British lumber centers are reduced to a minimum. High 
prices are willingly paid for such stocks as are stil! in 
hand, and until freights fall there is little prospect of 
stocks being replenished. 

An important point for the lumber industry is the 
great falling off in the erection of dwelling houses, which 
has been in progress forssome years; owing to the in- 
creased cost of building houses can not be erected and 
let at a reasonable rental. As builders can not there- 
fore get a return on their capital outlay they have 
ceased to build; that must affect the demand for certain 
classes of lumber. 





TWENTY SCHOONERS TO ARRIVE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 1.—Conditions brought 
about by the high offshore freight rates, which have at- 
tracted every available sailing vessel plying in the coast- 
wise trade, have resulted in only two sailing vessels ar- 
riving in Jacksonville during March, while five cleared, 
leaving only one sailing vessel in port at the close of the 
month. Shortage of tonnage has caused all lumber ter- 
minals to become filled with lumber, and the one schooner 
now loading is getting a freight rate of $12 a thousand 
from Jacksonville to Boston. Twenty schooners, in addi- 
tion to barges, are under charter to load from this port, 
and this fleet of vessels should soon begin to arrive, four 
having sailed from Bermuda, three of which will be 
loaded here by the E. G. Phinney Company and one by 
the Cummer Lumber Company. 

Only 29,631,030 feet of lumber was forwarded during 
March from this port, as follows: Schooners, 2,405,465 
feet; barges, 1,625,240 feet; coastwise steamers, 19,100,- 
315 feet; steamer William O’Brien (the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company), two trips, 6,500,000 feet. The Danish 
barkentine Anne also cleared from the American Tie & 
Timber Company’s docks for Liverpool, England. 





SEA-GOING BUSINESS INCREASING 

BEAUMONT, TeEx., April 3.—Since the opening of Beau- 
mont’s deep water.channel a week ago, the Gulf Export 
& Transportation Company has found it impossible to 
take care of all of ifs business with one line to Tampico. 
Several days ago the company chartered the schooner- 
rigged steamer Powell, which is now loading at the local 
wharf and will sail Tuesday for Tampico, taking in tow 
a barge loaded with 350,000 feet of lumber. On March 
31 the company shipped 400,000 feet of lumber to Tam- 
pico on a barge towed by the steamer Keechi, which also 
carried a mixed cargo of merchandise. W. A. Bowie, 
president of the company, said today the company will 
hereafter endeavor to maintain regular weekly sailings 
between Beaumont and Tampico. 





CARGO RATES ADVANCING 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, Wasu., April 1.—During the 
last few weeks another general advance has occurred in 
cargo rates from Grays Harbor and further advances 
are expected in the near future. The rate from Grays 
Harbor to San Pedro is now $6.25, an advance of 25 
cents this week. The rate from Grays Harbor to the 
Hawaiian Islands has gone up from $10 to $12 a thou- 
sand feet, that to Sidney and Dunedin from 100 to 110 
shillings; and that: to Melbourne and Adelaide from 
110 shillings to 120 shillings. Cargoes to Valparaiso 
and Callao now bring 100 shillings as against 95 shillings 
previously. The latest charter for San Pedro is the 
Daisy Putman at a rate of $6.50 a thousand. This is 
another advance that shippers of this harbor expect to 
become general in the next ten days. 





MEXICAN LUMBER TRADE DISAPPOINTING 


Houston, Tex., April 4.—Quiet conditions again pre- 
vail in the export market, the coastwise and foreign 
trade being practically at a standstill. The expected re- 
sumption of business with Mexico has proven a disap- 
pointment thus far. The main reason for this is the 
failure of agents of the de facto Government to arrange 
for suitable terms of credit, efforts to obtain New York 
exchange proving fruitless. Exchange in Mexico is at 
present as low as from 35 or 40 to 1. During the time 
that a representative of the Constitutionalist railroad 
lines has been in Houston, contracts aggregating a total 
of about 750,000 feet of southern yellow pine have been 
closed. Further than that, the Government has been 
unable to guarantee payment or furnish funds. The 
representative has wired his Government for instruc 
tions and it is probable he will return to Mexico very 
soon. Only one cargo of lumber left local ports for 2 
foreign point during last week. A large shipment 0 
creosote oil, the first to be received at a Gulf port ™ 
several months arrived at Galveston a few days ago. 
amounted to 2,023,132 gallons and was brought from 
Middlesboro. 

Shipments from local ports up to Saturday were for 
Liverpool on the Steamship Indian, 397,096 feet saw? 
pine timbers, $10,000, and 10,417 pieces staves, $1,600. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE LIGHT 


Mi MPHIS, TreNN., April 4.—Ocean freight rates have 
been measurably reduced during the last few weeks and 


more boats are available for handling cotton. How- 
ever, comparatively little lumber is being exported, 
owing partly to the high freight rates and partly to the 
rest: ictions placed upon imports of American hardwoods 
by the British Government. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company is working on an 
order involving several hundred thousand cross ties, but 
as : rule representatives of the export trade are selling 
by ‘ar the greater part of their output in domestic 
channels. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS GAIN 


Last Week’s Shipments More Than Two Million Feet 
—Several Large Cargoes Included 





New ORLEANS, La., April 3—The export lumber move- 
ment from New Orleans registered a marked gain last 
week, totaling over 2,000,000 feet and more than treb- 
ling the movement of the week preceding. This is the 
largest weekly clearance recorded here in a number of 
months but probably it does not represent a permanent 
improvement, as it includes several shipments rather out 
of the ordinary, in these times. The steamship Siskiyou, 
for example, moved 1,017,000 feet in a single cargo, for 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. The steamship San Mateo cleared 
300,000 feet for Santiago, Cuba. The schooner San Fost 
took out 252,000 feet for Barcelona and the steamship 
Abangarez earried 216,000 feet for Colon. In spite of 
the British restrictions on imports, four of the steam- 
ers cleared during the week for United Kingdom ports 
earrying parcel shipments of hardwoods, gum, oak and 
ash, the total being of no great volume, but of interest 
because of its indication that neither high rates, scarce 
tonnage nor import restrictions can shut off altogether 
the movement of hardwoods to the British Isles. 

Other stuff moved during the week included 36,010 
staves, 19,570 bundles box shooks and 12,491 crossties. 
Another noteworthy and interesting clearance was that 
of the Norwegian steamship Elnar Jarl, which sailed for 
Archangel, Russia, with 1,000 barrels of resin and 2 
eases of spirits of turpentine. Archangel was opened to 
steamship traffic only a little while ago, and the Jarl 
inaugurates the direct commerce between that port and 
New Orleans. The Siskiyou, which carried upwards of 
a million feet of rough and dressed lumber to Cristobal, 
is one of the ships operated by the Otis Manufacturing 
Company, and its dispatch to the Canal Zone marked the 
beginning of the big mahogany concern’s expansion of 
its shipping service to new fields. Lumber shipments 
coastwise to New York totaled for the week, 232,000 
feet of lumber and 25,301 bundles of box material. 

The export market situation measured by local com- 
ment, indicated little change for the week. Rumors of 
big deals, swung or pending, seemed to be rather less 
definite and positive than heretofore—which may either 
mean that there is a lull of inquiries put out to ‘‘feel 
the market,’’ or that some big deal is nearing completion 
and the news thereof is being guarded until the business 
has been distributed. The Belgian Government is men- 
tioned rather freely in current gossip. Reports that an- 
other Belgian order had been placed for six or seven 
million feet have been altered by the newest rumors to 
read that several cargoes for that Government are being 
‘figured on.’? The fact that export shipments, taking 
the Gulf district as a whole, have tended to grow in 
volume in spite of the growing scarcity of steamer room 
and bottoms and consequent stiff ocean rates, is con- 
sidered both encouraging and significant. 

The Portuguese bark Portugal, consigned to Bobet 
Bros., local stave exporters, arrived in New Orleans 
harbor Friday, to load out a full cargo of staves and 
lumber for Oporto. 

The Texas & Pacific Railroad last week announced the 
appointment of J. G. R. Williams as foreign freight 
agent, with headquarters here. Effective April 1, that 
lne withdrew from the joint foreign freight agency 
agreeinent with the Missouri Pacific and the Iron Moun- 
tain, which has been directed from a Chicago office. Un- 
der the new agreement an active campaign will be waged 
to bring export and import business through the New 
Orleans gateway. 


LUMBER EXPORTS DIVERSIFIED 


Mevitg, ALA., April 3.—Many thousand feet of lum- 
ber besides naval stores, crossties and other goods con- 
stituted the bulk of the outward movement from this 
port for the week ending today. The outward movement 
of wood was more diversified during last week than 
It has been for many weeks, both in variety as well as in 
desti:ation, For the first time in many weeks there was 
4 goo.! parcel shipment of hardwood, consisting of 529,- 
799 feet to Spain. There were also good exports of yel- 
low pine lumber, sawn timber and crossties. 

About a dozen schooners are in port to load cargoes 
of lumber and the Spanish steamship -Asuarca is at pres- 
ent taking a cargo of crossties here. 








SAILING FOR NEW INLAND PORT 
Ok\NGE, Tex., April 3—Announcement, is made today 
by A. Mileh, Texas manager for the Standard Export 
Lum! Company, that the British steamship Westlands, 
2,001 tons net register, is on the way to Orange from a 
uro}ean port, having sailed direct for this port March 


25. i he big vessel is expected to arrive here this week 
“y will load a cargo of approximately 2,600,000 feet 
A 


avn timbers for Europe from the storage booms of 
Siandard company. Mr. Milch, with a force of 
its, was in Orange today making preparations for 
‘g the steamer at the company’s booms. 
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Clearances for the week totaled about 800,000 feet, 
all export. The schooner A. B. Barteau left port March 
30 with 450,000 feet for Havana, Cuba, completing a 
charter for four voyages for the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company. The Russian barkentine Pittan cleared 
through the customhouse Saturday and sailed Monday, 
April 3, with 250,000 feet of sawn timber for Liverpool, 
England. There are no arrivals. 





ITALY’S LUMBER IMPORTS DECREASE 


Lumber and timber imported into Italy has decreased 
since the war. From January 1 to October 31, 1914, 
Italy imported 134,778 tons of rough or trimmed lumber, 
of which only 3,241 tons came from the United States. 
During the same period of 1915 Italy imported only 
22,324 tons, of which only 121 tons came from the United 
States. 

The imports of squared or sawn timber into Italy 
from January 1 to October 31, 1915, were 802,608 tons, 
of which 143,013 tons came from the United States, while 
during the same period in 1915 the imports were only 
160,963, of which only 48,297 tons came from the United 
States. 


USE OF WOOD BLOCK INCREASING 


Southern Transportation Company Paves Between 
Tracks—Cities North and West Demand It 





NEw ORLEANS, La., April 3—The New Orleans Rail- 
ways Company is just completing the relaying of a long 
section of its Prytania Street tracks, a task that has been 
under way nearly three months. From Robert Street to 
Louisiana Avenue, a distance of nearly a mile, perman- 
ent track improvement for some years has awaited the 
completion of subsurface drainage by the city. When 
that had been installed, last winter, the street railways 
company set about the reconstruction of its tracks, 
Prytgnia Street is double-tracked all the way. The com- 
pany has put down 105-pound rails, and laid between the 
rails creosoted wood block paving on concrete base, mak- 
ing a permanent and practically noiseless pavement. This 
paving material was selected for this double-tracked, 
heavy traffic street, after experiment with it in other 
sections. The company officials express confidence that 
they have hit the right combination, and point to its 
long-continued satisfactory use in the upper section of 
Prytania Street. 





WANTS BIDS ON WOOD BLOCK PAVING 
HartTForD, Wis., April 4—The board of public works 
at Hartford will receive sealed bids until 8 p. m., April 
11, for constructing a creosote block pavement on Main 
Street, covering about four blocks. Creosote block pav- 
ing has always given the best of satisfaction in Hartford. 





LARCH MARKET FOR WOOD BLOCK USE 
EXPANDING 


SPOKANE, WasH., April 1—The Western Wood Pre- 
serving Company, this city, will soon start operations in 
the paving block department employing about thirty-five 
men. The company has a large contract to fill for the 
city of Butte, Mont., which this summer will pave a large 
part of the downtown business section with wooden blocks. 
An order for 36,000 square yards of creosoted wood 
blocks has been placed for the Butte work already. In- 
cluded in the early output of the company this spring 
is an order of 4,000 square yards of wood block paving 
for Spokane. The developing of the wood paving block 
industry here is gradually increasing the market for 
larch, according to R. N. Fullerton, president of the 
company. 





ISSUES BULLETIN OF STEEL CHAINS 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has just issued Bulletin No. 171, picturing and 
describing the manganese steel chains, sprockets and 
attachments now carried in stock by the company in the 
styles and sizes shown in the bulletin, which is also a 
price list for March, 1916. 

The company says these manganese chains are made for 
severe service in handling gritty or abrasive material, and, 
when used in connection with chilled rim, cast iron or 
plain cast steel sprocket wheels, the minimum service is 
is from three to four times that of ordinary chains. 

The catalog is printed on highly calendered paper and 
is clearly. and handsomely illustrated. The prices and 
specifications of different articles made by the com- 
pany are listed in this volume.—|[ Advertisement. | 
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SAW CUTS CHAIN DOG IN TWO 

W. A. Lines, head filer for C. C. Mengel & Bro. Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky., tells about cutting in two an iron 
chain dog with one of two 12-inch by 15 gage band saws 
received January 19 from Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., on the first run. In speaking of 
this incident Mr. Lines says that these saws are run 
against all others and that all are subject to the same 
punishment, and he adds that any saw not of superior 
quality would have been torn completely to ribbons 
whereas only about an eighth of an inch was lost. 

The equipment of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. mill com: 
prises an 8-foot band mill, trimmer, edger, two veneer 
saws, a Slicer, three resaws and a dimension planer. The 
mill cuts mostly mahogany with some oak.—[Advertise- 
ment. | 





It 1s announced that British ships now plying between 
the United States and South American ports may be 
diverted for service to the United Kingdom. 


HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF 
FOREST PRODUCTS 


(Continued from the Front Page.) 

where it will not fail. There is.an intermediate period 
in the introduction of many new materials where their 
failure or imperfections give wood an opportunity to 
regain and hold its own if it would. This period passes 
with the improvement of the substitute materials by 
research, on which alone more money is spent every year 
than is furnished by the whole lumber industry for all 
phases of the promotion of its product. 

The promotion of the sale of forest products is not 
over any paved royal road, nor secret short cut. There 
is nothing the matter with lumber; the field and character 
of its usefulness may have changed, but it is still open to 
development; the trouble is with the lack of ammunition, 
and of the will to do what should be done. The humber- 
men in their present state of unpreparedness of mind 
can not hope to assume an industrial offensive. They 
can, however, save a repetition of the recent dark days 
in their business history by furnishing the funds which 
will enable their organizations adequately to defend the 
industry against competition. They must take off their 
hats to the men in other industries who are better busi- 
ness men than themselves, and adopt the promotion meth- 
ods which have been so clearly demonstrated to be essen- 
tial and successful. 

The prescription is publicity, backed by service. First 
you take a large portion of publicity, which is made up 
of direct advertising, softened by educational informa- 
tion; and an equal amount of service, composed of help- 
ful suggestions mixed with honestly classified quality of 
material; then into this stir liberal quantities of co- 
operation between manufacturers and dealers, closer co- 
ordination between all units in the industry, and a little 
broader point of view. Bring quickly to a boil, strain 
off the selfishness, and serve while hot, with a dressing 
of self help, pride of product, and convictions. The 
publie will ery for it. 
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5" POPLAR 


We have 3,000,000 feet of this 
thickness, also 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 








Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Margminee 
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ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 








NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL - HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handles.”’ 
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Your Trade is 
used to the Best 


you are justified in sending us 
your orders for 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture vurs from untapped 
Calcasieu Parish Timber and have a 
Capacity of 250,000 feet a day with 
complete Dry Kiln and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


Boat Boards, Tank 
Plank and 
Dimension Shingles 

‘*The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 


John.L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


‘*Three Crop Corn Land’’—write for information. 














Cypress 
We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 
: STONE & HERSHEY 
1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 








RIFT SAWN FLOORING 
A SPECIALTY 


The Britton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 


ra Pine Lumber 











Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 


Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
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AMERICAN TRUCKS ADAPTED TO TURKISH ROADS ~ 





Problems Solved by Manufacturers in the United States Should Enable Them to Sell 


Vehicles in the Ottoman Empire 





Probably few people realize that conditions in Turkey 
resemble those in the United States, but in examining 
the possibilities for success of American automobiles 
and motor trucks in Turkey the analogy existing between 
conditions in the two countries in regard to the motor 
trade becomes apparent. Like the United States, Turkey 
has a wide variety of topography varying from high 
mountains to arid deserts. Like the United States Tur- 
key has deposits of mineral oils, and like the United 
States Turkey has many miles of very poor highways 
and badly paved streets. 

American manufacturers of automobiles and motor 
trucks have learned that as American roadways are bad, 
American motor trucks and automobiles must be unusually 
good. The problems which confront those in Turkey 
who would use motor vehicles are the same problems that 
American manufacturers have solved in making their 
ears fit to travel in the United States. 

Because American manufacturers have solved this 
problem, because of their huge outputs, with the result- 
ing low prices, American factories are in a position to 
become Turkey’s chief automobile suppliers when condi- 
tions again permit waging an active campaign. But 
American manufacturers should lose no time before be- 
ginning preparations, for the automobile trade in Turkey 
is almost new. The invasion of South American markets 
by American exporters has shown them how tedious a 
task it is to wrest from Europe a trade that is once 
established. It should teach American manufacturers 
the wisdom of establishing their own trade in Turkey 
before European firms have had an opportunity to be- 
come firmly rooted. On account of its infancy the de- 
mand of the Turkish automobile and motor truck user 
has not been definitely formed and may therefore be more 
easily molded. 

Writing under a dateline of January 5, 1916, from 
Constantinople, United States Consul General G. Bie 
Ravndal made a report on ‘‘ Automobiles in Turkey,’’ in 
which he says that the first automobile was seen in Con- 
stantinople in 1908. The present writer while horseback 
riding over the hills back of the city chanced to meet 
this machine, a small 8-9-horsepower, one-cylinder French 
ear, that had great difficulty in traveling over the narrow, 
encumbered, illpaved streets of Constantinople, and was 
surprised to find that his horse, that had never seen any- 
thing of the kind, paid little attention to the strange 
machine. But today the most modern types of motor 
vehicles may be seen on the streets of Constantinople, 
and following the example of this city all the larger 
towns of the Empire have adopted a program of. public 
improvements, widening and paving streets. The infancy 
of motoring in Turkey is proved by the absence of effect- 
ive municipal regulations relative to number plates, speed, 
lights ete., and by the lack of skilled chauffeurs. This 
last lack is a cause of a good deal of trouble and often 
results in a machine being blamed for the poor work of 
someone who knows little or nothing about mechanics. 
Garages in Constantinople are far in advance of motor- 
ing, as there are several that are well equipped and able 
to hold many more cars than they do. 

In connection with the opportunities for American 
manufacturers of motor trucks and automobiles, Mr. 
Ravndal says: 


_It is manifest that coming conditions in this country are 
distinctly in favor of the development of the trade in power- 
propelled vehicles. The hardships of field service will render 
necessary the replacement of a very large number of motor 
cars and trucks in all belligerent countries after the war, so 
that the French, German, English and Italian industries 
will have their hands full supplying the home market. Thus 
rare opportunity for American manufacturers to enter this 
field on excellent terms will present itself. By reason of 
their highly developed means of production, the automobile 
factories of the United States should be able to fully satisfy 
the needs of Turkey in every respect; but in order to be 
successful they must first of all consider this market worth 
the effort and then adopt the same aggressive methods as 
have their European competitors. 


When automobiles were first introduced into Turkey 
buyers paid attention only to appearance and low price, 
ignoring construction. Little by little buyers found that 
certain points did not suit them. For instance they dis- 
covered they did not want leather-faced cone clutches. 
They know and prefer the Bosch high-tension magneto 
system and favor it at the expense of other good systems, 
while the popular carburetors are the Zenith and the 
Claudel. 

Because their mechanical knowledge is scant, chauffeurs 
dislike features that may require replacing worn out 
parts, and motors are often blamed for defects due en- 
tirely to faulty handling of carburetors. A number of 
American cars which gave good satisfaction for a few 
months had this experience, when they later ceased to 
give good satisfaction because it was claimed that the 
carburetor and ignition system were too complicated, 
and also that the design of the body was not elaborate 
enough. To be successful an agent must be able to keep 
a stock of repair parts on hand at reasonable prices. 
Service after a sale is made, including advice and help 
from the dealer, is of great importance in making new 
sales and is invariably expected by the buyer. Vertical 
4-cylinder motors cast en bloc have given better satis- 
faction than 6-cylinder motors, because the former are 
lighter, less intricate and require less of the skill that 
is lacking among native chauffeurs. Right drive, with 
side control, is regarded as essential. 

City streets are, as a rule and with some few excep- 
tions, narrow, crooked, often steep and usually poorly 
paved with cobblestones of macadam, badly in need of 
repairs. The steep hills and bluffs upon which Constanti- 








nople is built require not only an engine with enough 
reserve power but also a strong rear structure to pull 
the car. A native buyer will seldom inquire as to the 
type of transmission box, but will firmly insist upon a 
shaft drive because it looks better. Although he may 
not ask for them, high grade transmission gears when of 
the selective sliding type, a very strong rear axle, and a 
rigid chassis are needed. Brakes acting on metal parts, 
like the shaft, eliminate the trouble and expense of re- 
placing the drum lining on rear wheel brakes. The jolt- 
ing inevitable over the rough roads makes a 3-point 
suspension of the motor and high clearance imperative, 
while high springs and comparatively small wheels are 
popular because economical. For the same reason it is 
necessary that the gas tank be under the driver’s seat. 
Clincher tires and auxiliary wheels’ are commonly used, 


Commercial Vehicles Less Used. 


Motor trucks are used even less in commercial circles 
than pleasure cars are used by the general public. Heavy 
structure trucks of 20- to 40-horsepower with double 
rear wheels, solid tires and a simple engine under the 
hood are preferred. The Postoffice Department operates 
in Constantinople a number of 18-22-horsepower mail 
wagons, which have given satisfactory service. After the 
war it is probable the number of these vehicles will be 
increased and similar service installed in the interior of 
the country. Indeed the majority of the trucks will prob- 
ably be sold for service in the interior where the lack of 
railways makes rapid transit dependent upon motor 
vehicles. Constantinople spreads along lengthy shores 
and numerous hills. In Turkey there are no powerful 
horses and a team of the native animals will pull only 
about one-half ton, so that the transportation conditions 
appear to be highly favorable to mechanical traction. 

Up to the beginning of the war an autobus company 
seemed to be making progress in spite of financial diffi- 
culties. It had seven modern British 60-horsepower 
busses with seating capacity of eighteen persons each. 
Although the excellent riding qualities of the valveless 
engines were appreciated, the mechanism proved to be 
too fine to withstand the rough jolting and the tamper- 
ing of unskilled chauffeurs. The automobile trade in 
Constantinople is not exacting in the choice of gasoline 
and lubricants. Baume 64/66 degree naphtha is com- 


monly used, but valveless engines require the finest grades . 


in order to secure proper operation of the sleeves. 

From inquiries received at the United States consular 
office, as well as from correspondence of local dealers, it 
is evident that in order to do business in Turkey and 
throughout the Levant, American manufacturers must 
modify their attitude regarding credit. French and Ger- 
man dealers send cars on consignment when properly 
guaranteed and allow several months’ time for payment. 
The Peugeot, de Dion, Bouton and Benz works have done 
considerable business in Turkey, because they have been 
accommodating in regard to credit. It is almost impos- 
sible to sell a car from catalogues. Catalogues when 
used should be in French. The Government purchasing 
commission absolutely refuses to buy any car until its 
experts have tested it. Three Italian automobile concerns 
have promoted an organization which acts as its agent 
and in this way has been fairly successful in selling the 
cars, especially the Fiat. 

The tariff bill now before the Ottoman Parliament 
specifies an import duty for each 220 pounds on motor 
vehicles, which was to take effect March 14, 1916, as 
follows: Commercial or agricultural vehicles complete, 
$16.50; motor omnibuses, $30.80; chassis of commercial 
and agricultural vehicles or motor omnibuses, $16.50; 
tools and spare parts for the foregoing, $30; pleasure 
cars complete, $29.70; chassis, $15.40; tools and spare 
parts, $39.60. 


_—_ 





FIFTY-FOUR TRUCKS TO HUNT VILLA 


Col. A. I. Smith, depot quartermaster at New York 
for the United States Army, received orders March 14 
from Q. M. Gen. J. B. Aleshire, at Washington, D. C,, 
directing the acceptance of bids for fifty-four motor 
trucks. Capt. James W. Furlow, of the quartermaster 
corps, stationed in Chicago, was ordered to hurry to 
El Paso to take command of the first auto-truck com- 
pany organized in the United States Army. 





GOLDEN WEDDING IN CENTENARIAN 
LOG HOUSE 


Burrato, N. Y., March 31.—Celebrating one’s golden 
wedding in a log house that was built long enough ago 
to do duty for three successive fifty-year anniversaries 
may be a novelty, but it serves to show what wood 
do in buildings of all- descriptions. This log house 
stands in Blairsville, Pa., and was there when it answere 
for a blockhouse to withstand Indian attacks. The house 
was built in 1771. The present occupants are Mr. and 
Mrs. William Kinnan, who at their late celebration 
gathered about them their sons and daughters and twenty: 
five grandchildren and celebrated for several days. The 
old house is now a curiosity and is likely to do duty 
for some time yet. It would be interesting to know 
how much outlay had been necessary in the matter of 
roofing and other repairs, but it is safe to say that it 
is much less than would be the case with hard material 
structures, for.they would have fallen down in thelr 
time in the moist and trying atmosphere of this section 
of the country. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 1—Lumber manufacturers are 
well satisfied with conditions. The market unquestion- 
ably grows stronger as the season advances. Prices are 
well established and more uniform than ordinarily and the 
yolume of business is increasing daily. Orders and ship- 
ments are both far in excess of the cut. There is not so 
much trouble getting cars as there was a few weeks ago, but 
the mills are not getting all they need. Railroad men pre- 
dict one of the greatest car shortages the country has ever 
experienced next fall and say it will be impossible for the 
railroads to prepare for it in the next few months. In ad- 
dition to that the railroad companies have the labor situ- 
ation to face. With these conditions so apparent it is 
thought many dealers will see the necessity for stocking 
up early. ‘That lumber will be in good demand all sum- 
mer seems assured. Reports show that the California mar- 
ket is not getting enough lumber to supply_its demands 
because of the scarcity ot coastwise tonnage. Freights from 
Puget Sound to southern California ports took another 20- 
cent raise this week. ‘This brings the rate to $6.25 a thou- 
sand feet for lumber. There is much activity in the ship- 
puilding business and because of the scarcity of steel many 
shipbuilders are turning to wooden construction. — 

The plant of the John W. McDonnell Lumber Company, 
Ballard Station, this city, which has been closed down since 
December 29, began operating again this week. ‘The com- 
pany is an exclusive red cedar shingle manufacturing con- 
cern and has just installed six additional upright shingle 
machines, two boilers and three sets of equalizers. This 
prings the company’s total _up to twenty-two shingle ma- 
chines, with a capacity of 750,000 shingles a day, making 
it one of the largest shingle manufacturing plants in the 
country. Being equipped with equalizers, uniform lengths 
and smooth butts will be assured. ; : 

J. F. Ives, manager of the Stimson Mill Company, this 
city, says his company has business that will keep the 
plant busy until July and that during the next sixty days 
the company will have three foreign cargoes to load. The 
Stimson plant is one of the most modern electric plants 
on the Pacific coast and cuts about 165,000 feet log scale 
aday. The plant was constructed with a view to operating 
night and day, but is running days only, and, according to 
Manager Ives, it expects to continue running only one 
shift as long as that is the tendency of the manufacturers 
of the Northwest, because he does not believe it good policy 
to overcrowd the market, which will surely be the result 
if all of the mills ~—_ operating two shifts. ; 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, this 
city, has completed many improvements about its plant re. 
cently and has reconstructed all of its docks to conform 
with the new and higher water line that will be brought 
about by the opening of the Lake Washington Canal, prob- 
ably some time in July. The company has recently finished 
the construction of one of the largest sawmill refuse burn- 
ers in the country. This refuse burner was built by the 
Seattle Boiler Works and is 54 feet in diameter and 180 
feet high. The company has also just finished a new brick 
ag ye og which -is 250 feet high, being one of the largest 
in the city. : 

The Northwest Forest Products Comer. a_ wholesale 
lumber and shingle company in the L. C. Smith building, 
sent two additional salesmen out last week. The new sales- 
men are F. N. Talbot and L. J. Talbot. The former will 
make his headquarters in Billings, Mont., and the latter 
at Fargo, N. D. The two men are brothers and were for- 
merly both employed at the plant of the Puget Mill Com- 
pany, Port Gamble, Wash. They have both had much prac- 
tical experience in manufacturing and grading of west Coast 
lumber. 

The announcement of new concerns to engage in the build- 
ing of ships on the north Coast is getting to be an every- 
day matter. Among the latest to plan a shipbuilding plant 
to construct wooden lumber carriers is Judge A. L. Flewel- 
ling, of Spokane, manager of the Milwaukee Land Company, 
and he has associated. with him George Turner, former 
United States senator, Speen. and William Piggott, presi- 
dent of the Seattle Car & Foundry Company, Seattle. It is 
the intention to build five-masted schooners equipped with 
semi-Deisel engines for auxiliary power, these vessels to 
have a lumber carrying capacity of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet, and to construct two of these vessels on the start, as 
soon as a site for the shipyard is decided upon. The active 
head of the shipbuilding — will be Harry P. Spear, 
a Philadelphia naval architect. 

H. E. Wise, chief inspector of the purchasing department, 
and Benjamin Worrell, lumber agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, were in Seattle and Grays Harbor points this 
week looking into the possibility of increasing the use of 
Douglas fir for their company. After visiting Portland Mr. 
Wise and Mr. Worrell left for the East. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WasH., April 1.—Transcontinental railway 
lines in this territory report that freight business to the 
East, with lumber in the lead, was never better in the 
history of the Northwest. There has been an almost un- 
precedented demand for cars for lumber the last few months, 
State railroad officials here, and now that sufficient cars 
have been obtained to remove the acute shortage the rail- 
Toad men say they are kept busy looking after the new busi- 
hess originating with mills idle a year or more that are 
Tesuming operation and getting into the market. Officials 
of all four transcontinental lines assert there is no shortage 
of cars at this end at this time, but that there is a constant 
demand that is taxing the ee ogee of the roads to handle. 
Millmen here say that while the volume of business has been 
gn by the car shortage, it has had no particular effect 

values, . 

Most of the lumber being manufactured is going east or to 
California, the foreign market being practically at a stand- 
still. No tonnage is available for immediate or future 
delivery and while there are some large foreign inquiries 
Rone of the fir mills can quote as the mills must furnish 
the vessels and there are none to be had. While new mills 
are building on the strength of the improved market, expe- 
rienced millmen doubt if there will be a great deal of 
Capacity added, as the experience of the last seven years in 
the lumber trade has left its lesson. Millmen generally say 

ey look for a steady, firm market for. some time with 
Present prices maintained. 

b All of the mills in this district report a good demand, the 
pest they have seen it in years, and there is every indication 
t will continue. There have been a number of good-sized 
failroad bills lately, both for construction and car material, 
cluding the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Burling: 
a the mills are also getting a fair volume’of yard trade, 
ut say that salesmen’s reports show the eastern yards in- 


clined ‘to hold off a bit because of delayed deliveries in first 
orders due to the car shortage. ken as a whole, all down 


ie line, conditions in the trade have never been brighter 


Since the record year. 
‘ he Defiance Lumber Company, L. L. Doud president, last 
a took out a building permit for four new hollow tile dry 
Ns at its mill on the north waterfront to cost $7,000. The 
ey ance plant has been going steadily the last year and 
rt ‘uring the dullest of the dull market the plant was 
ma ican on part time, holding the crews together and 
Staining its efficiency. ‘The company says the market 
yoday is inthe best condition it has been for years, with a 
ery g004 outlook, 


© new Western Fir-Lumber Company, incorporated a 





week ago by Lewis Frederick and associates, this week took 
out a permit for the office and power plant building of the 
$40,00U sawmill plant it is to erect on the site of the BE. J. 
MeNeeley & Co, mill on the north waterfront. ‘The mill is to 
be built right at the water so that it will have deep sea 
shipping facilities with ample dock room, as well as rail 
facilities via the four transcontinental lines terminating here. 

The Willapa Lumber Company, of Raymond, Wash., one ot 
the largest mill Companies in the Willapa Harbor district, at 
its recent annual ejection renamed Ralph H. Burnside as 
president, and the following other officers: J. 8S. McKee, of 
Muscatine, lowa, vice president; ZH. Hutchinson, of St. 
Paul, treasurer; Howard Jayne, of Raymond, secretary, and 
R. A. McCormick, of Tacoma; C. M. Porter, of Oskaloosa ; 
J. H. Kendig, of Muscatine; T. H. Donovan, of Kaymond, 
and. Mr. Burnside, directors, 

As a result of the continued vessel scarcity, freight rates 
for vessels from Puget Sound to southern California with 
lumber have advanced from $6 to $6.25 and from $10 to $12 
te the Hawaiian Islands, 

Carroll G. Riggs, son of A. N. Riggs, a lumberman of 
Centralia, Wash., who was formerly manager of the Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Company, McCormick, Wasn., writes to his 
father trom France, describing the battle of Verdun. Young 
Griggs graduated from Yale last spring and, with several 
classmates, is a member of the American Ambulance Corps, 
with the French army, and is seeing active service. He 
describes the fighting as “something fierce.” 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 1—By April 15 the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills will be employing about 1,200 
men in its mills and logging camps, the greatest number 
of employees in its history. ‘The company is well supplied 
with orders in all its departments. Its sash and door factory 
has so many orders that it has begun running a night shift. 
Those now on hand are sufficient to keep the plant running 
several months. 

Few shipments are being made by water by the EB. K. 
Wood Lumber Company, but it is busy filling rail orders. 
The Whatcom Falls Mill and EHarles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle 
companies are running full blast. The Morrison Mill Com- 
pany has not yet reached its maximum daylight output be- 
cause the box trade has not reached its height, 

Log shipments to Bellingham are expected to show a 
material increase by rail next week and by the middle of 
April the daily receipts over the Northern Pacific alone will 
be between 700,000 and 800,000 feet, according to present 
prospects. Sixty men are building a spur from the Northern 
Pacilic to the new camps of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills and an increased output is expected to be made before 
summer by the Samish Bay Logging Company, now cutting 
150,000 feet a day. The McCoy-Loggie Timber Company 
apparently is preparing for opening a camp in the near 
future along the Middle Fork ot the Nooksack River and has 
recently added 240 acres to its timber holdings in that sec- 
tion. In some parts of northwestern Washington logging has 
been delayed by deep snow in the upper levels. ‘Tne baker 
River Lumber Company, for example, has had to employ men 
to shovel snow from the trail leading to its camp tor a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles. Until this is done supplies can 
not be shipped to the camp, where about seven feet of snow 
tell last winter. The company’s mill has been overhauled and 
the cut will be larger than in 1915. 

Miller Bros., ot Seattle, are about to establish a cedar 
cutting post at Glacier. Posts by the carload will be cut 
in the national forest and on private property. Cedar posts 
from this county have found a ready sale, a number of car- 
loads being shipped as far east as Montana last year. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 

ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, Wasu., April 1.—Lumber- 
men of this vicinity continue to report conditions in the 
market as exceedingly good. Demand continues strong 
and the mills are operating to capacity. Prices are steady. 
A slight shortage in cars and tonnage is being experienced. 

Prominent loggers say the log market on Grays Harbor 
is in excellent condition. The camps are still running as 
much as possible in an effort to keep pace with the demand 
and have not been entirely successtul as one large mill in 
Aberdeen closed down owing to lack of logs. 

The Wynochee Timber Company last week awarded the 
contract for building its log dump, railway trestle and over- 
head crossing over the Northern Pacific tracks. About 850,- 
000 feet of lumber will be required in the construction, and 
it is understood that 800 piles will be used. These will all 
be of cedar and will come from the new Hartung & Stine 
Logging Company near Carlisle. When this is completed 
the, Wynochee Timber Company will be the only logging 
company having a log dump built on cedar piling. 

Announcement was made recently by Hugene France of 
Aberdeen that the plant of the Western Mill Company, 
located in Aberdeen, will reopen in the near future. Mr. 
France owns extensive timber interests in this county and 
also holds the majority of stock in the Western Mill Com- 
pany. This mill has not been operated for years and is in 
a bad state of repairs. It is believed the mill will be oper- 
ated on a small scale at first, timbers for repairing the mill 
being sawed first. 


ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EVERETT, WASH., April 1.—The lumber situation here 
is declared by those well informed to be better than it 
has been for three years or more. Better prices prevail 
and, although the loggers demand more money for the raw 
product, the profit is fair. There has been plenty of cars 
to handle the business recently. Encouraging market re- 
age — received irom sections where the Everett product 
s bought. 

Everett mills have secured a good share of the 30,000,000- 
foot order recently given by the Great Northern Railroad 
for use in constructing snowsheds in the Cascade Moun- 
tains east of here. Three months are given the mills to 
cut the orders. Local mills have also received orders from 
the Burlington and other railroads for timbers. 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 1—Ben Hazen, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, this city, re- 
turned this week from an extended tour through the 
country, taking him as far east as Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Hazen is well pleased with the way he found conditions, and 
is satisfied that there will be a good active demand for fir this 
summer. In the Nebraska district he found much activity in 
the building line and yards generally short on stocks. The 
Colorado market he found the most promising of all. On the 
Atlantic coast he found that no one is relying on the Panama 
Canal just now and will make no plans to ship by way of it 
until it is definitely thrown open for commerce. In Utah and 
— the mining activity is creating a good demand for 
umber. 

Inquiries of more than ordinary interest this week were 
two from Philadelphia cag bag ee for 700,000 feet of spruce 
ant hemlock. These are the first inquiries of the kind known 
of here. 

’ Sullivan & Forbes, wholesale lumber dealers of this city, 
are shipping by rail to New York 1,000,000 feet of construc- 
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Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 
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Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 
A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 
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| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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W. W. CARRE CO. 


LIMITED 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Yellow Pine 
Long and Shortleaf 


Yard and 
Shed Stock. 


Railroad and 
Car Material. 


Hardwoods_— “thaowotse" 


Mills — New Orleans, La; Lacombe, La. 








The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ree. ae 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No dap, paraileledges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


TRANSFER BRAKp 
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Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 


Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY | 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, *‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive [ma 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
































RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 ;, Paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


tion timbers on which the rate is $24.75 a thousand. This 
is a new departure in the lumber business here and illustrates 
that at last the fir is finding its way to the Atlantic coast 
in competition with the pine of the South. 

James Danaher, jr., in charge of the offices of R. E. Danaher 
Company here, returned during the week from San Francisco 
and Camino, Cal., and stated that the plant of the C.: D. 
Danaher Pine Company at Camino will resume operation 
April 15, after having been closed down for a period of a 
year. The mill cuts sugar and white pine. The plant will 
be managed by R. E. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich., and James 
Danaher, jr., of Portland, and the Portland office will be 
moved to Camino. The company may appoint a Portland 
representative, but this has not been fully decided upon. 

Negotiations for the purchase of the Monarch Lumber 
Company’s mill on the peninsula, near Portland, are said to 
be under way in Chicago. The property has been in much 
litigation and is now controlled by the Assets Company. 
Lester W. David was president of the old company and it is 
rumored here that he will probably be interested in the new 
company. 

The Silver Falls Timber Company, this city, has now defi- 
nitely decided to locate its new mill at Silverton, Ore., and 
the site has been purchased and staked out. The machinery 
has been purchased and it is hoped to have the mill ready for 
business in sixty days or soon thereafter. 


INLAND EMPIRE | 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 1—The business of transcon- 
tinental railroads operating through the Inland Empire 
is the best on lumber in the history of the roads. Ap- 
proximately 550 cars of lumber destined for the East are 
passing through Spokane daily. Of this number about 430 
ears are from the Coast. ‘The Milwaukee reports about 
seventy-five cars daily from the Spokane territory and about 
200 from the Coast. The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company has about five cars daily from this terri- 
tory. The Northern Pacific has fully 150 from the Coast 
with from fifteen to twenty from this territory. The Great 
Northern is handling about thirty-five to forty cars from 
the Spokane and Marcus divisions and about seventy-five to 
eighty cars from the Coast. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and W. T. Deniston, advertising manager of the 
organization, will leave Spokane next week. Mr. Porter is 
going to Chicago on business and Mr. Deniston will stop at 
a number of western points between Spokane and Chicago on 
business for the organization. 














FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 1—There has been a mate- 
rial improvement in the car situation during the last ten 
days and from all indications the railroads will be able 
to furnish sufficient cars from now on to take care of the 
lumber orders from this district. The mills are well sup- 
plied with orders and most of them are operating their ship- 
ping departments to full capacity. Prices are gradually 
stiffening and the outlook is most encouraging for a pros- 
perous year. 

Stocks on hand are about normal and are well balanced 
for lengths, widths and grade, and are in splendid shipping 
condition. With but one or two exceptions the sawmills 
of this district have resumed operation for the season. 
The estimated cut this year aggregates approximately 175,- 
000,000 feet, which is somewhat greater than last year. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY 


SANDPOINT, IpA., April 3—The lumber business is in 
better condition than it has been at this season for the 
last five or six years. The mill of the Laclede Lumber 
Company is running day and night, as is the frame factory. 
Other mills throughout the county are expected to start 
as soon as practicable after the.ice releases their ponds. 
The Hope Lumber Company mill, originally scheduled not to 
start till May 1, it is now reported is to begin operation 
in the near future. All the lumber companies report diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient cars to fill their orders. Snow 
on the level is practically gone, but in most places in the 
woods still prevents cruising. 

The mill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company at Bon- 
ners Ferry started last week. This was excellent news to 
the people of the Kootenai Valley and adjacent territory, as 
last year the company announced it would not operate its 
mill this year. A decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission handed down Thursday favoring the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Company’s contentions as to lumber rates to 
Montana points was also a cause of much rejoicing. 


CALIFORNIA | 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cau., April 1—April opened with 
local and State financial conditions gaining strength. 
The bank clearings of San Francisco during the last 
week amounted to $52,082,000, a gain of $7,336,000 over 
last year, 

March was, on the whole, a favorable one with the San 
Francisco lumber dealers and shippers. A number of large 
orders were taken and many good inquiries were received 
for lumber of nearly every grade. There was an increase in 
coastwise lumber shipments. Fir prices advanced again, and 
redwood showed increased strength. The situation con- 
tinued to improve at the interior yards. As the demand 
for lumber shipments from the North to California ports 
increased and more steamers were withdrawn from the 
coasting trade to go offshore, the coast freight market be- 
came very firm and in a number of cases’ more than tte 
established rate of $5 from Puget Sound and Columbia 
River to San Francisco was paid. An immediate advance cf 
50 cents in quotations is expected, which will make the rate 
to San Francisco $5.50 and southern California ports $6.50. 
Lumber prices are unchanged in this market. 

The relieving of the car shortage in the Northwest has 
reduced the pressure on the California market and there is 
now no danger of an oversupply of fir lumber here. This 
means that the local market should grow stronger during 
April, instead of weakening, and, with building on the in- 
crease, higher prices for lumber may be expected. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CaL., April 1.—Retail business in Los 
Angeles continues to improve and the building permits 
for March are considerably ahead of those a year ago. 
[he value of permits for March, 1916, totaled $1,416,000, 
compared with $1,124,000 for March a year ago. Indications 
are that locally a good business will be had this summer, 
with constantly increased volume. Prices are satisfactory 
to the retail dealer and more optimism prevails than did a 
year ago. Oregon pine prices have stiffened up 50 cents a 
thousand at the mill. Present quotations are now $16 base, 
ships’ tackle, southern California ports. 

Vessel freights are stronger than ever and some recent 
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charters have been announced at. $6.25 a_ thousand from 
Oregon and Washington mills to southern California ports 
This is an advance of 25 cents a thousand in the las: two 
weeks. - 

Redwood prices continue to hold their,own and mills haye 
considerable orders ahead. 


MINNESOTA 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 

DuLutTH, MINN., April 5.—Spring is very deliberate 
in its approach, and it begins to look as if the opening 
of navigation may not take place before May 1 to 5, 

There is little selling of lumber ahead of the saws. Man- 
ufacturers are satisfied with the outlook, and figure that they 
will not miss anything by waiting, and may make some. 
thing. General preparation for season production is jn 
progress in this territory and district. The Dunka River 
Lumber Company, operating at Fairbanks, Minn., began 
sawing today. The season cut will be 14,000,000 feet. The 
Crookston Lumber Company began production at Bemedji 
yesterday. The Shevlin-Clark people, operating at Fort 
Frances, Ont., began sawing for the season yesterday. The 
Trout Lake Lumber Company, operating at Tower, Minn, 
will be ready to operate at capacity for the season as soon 
as the breakup occurs on Lake Vermilion, which should be 
within two weeks. Alger, Smith & Co. will resume at their 
West Duluth mill, in this city, as soon as the ice lets go in 
Duluth harbor. At Virginia, Minn., the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company is producing heavily at its two sawuills, 
The St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at Win- 
ton, Minn., is preparing to make a start for the season, 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 5.—Lawrence R. McCoy, 
who has represented the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company 
in this market for three or four years, has become sales 
manager for the Edward Rutledge Timber Company, of Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., and will leave for the new field in about two 
weeks. His successor has not been named, and the new com- 
pany also will have a representative in this city. The Rut- 
ledge mill has just begun sawing and has a capacity of about 
60,000,000 feet, largely white pine, with white fir, western 
pine, spruce and larch also figuring in the output. Hunting- 
ton Taylor, formerly of Cloquet, Minn., is general manager, 
Mr. McCoy is a son of R. H. McCoy, of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company. 

The Mississippi River is above flood stage at Minneapolis 
and the ice in going out has caused some damage to booms, 
About 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 feet of logs held in storage 
booms above Minneapolis by the Northland Pine Company 
broke away with the going out of the ice and went over the 
dams and above the city Tuesday. Crews have been put 
to work on the river at St. Paul and below to round up 
the logs. They will be rafted around into the St. Croix 
and sawed by mills at Hudson, Wis. It is not known yet 
where the break was or how many more logs may have escaped 
into the river channel, but it is thought that no more have 
been lost. The logs carried away a 200-foot work bridge at 
the Government high dam near Minnehaha Falls. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 4.—Building in Milwaukee 
has shown unusual activity since the opening of the new 
year and it begins to look as though the predictions made 
earlier in the season by the building inspector that a new 
high record would be made during 1916 will be borne out. 
During March 3:)0 permits were issued for structures to cost 
$994,521, as compared with 420 permits and a building in- 
vestment of $949,949, during the corresponding period a 
year ago. The total building investment thus far this year 
not a gain of more than $2,500,000, as compared with 
1915 


























Wholesale lumbermen say that judging from the reports 
they are receiving from retailers all over Wisconsin, it 
would seem that a record amount of building is to be car- 
ried on in the smaller cities and towns and in the country 
districts about the State. Business in general is so much 
better that people seem more inclined to go ahead with 
delayed building. Dealers about the State are beginning 
to take more interest in the lumber market and are placing 
some good orders, say the local wholesale lumbermen. 





ON THE MENOMINEE 


Marinette, Wis., April 4.—The lumber situation on 
the Menominee River is much the same as it was last 
week, with an increase in the demand for good grades, 
if any change can be noted. Local lumber manufacturers 
report that the market continues to show as much activity 
as during the last two weeks, and all declare that the tone 
of inquiries is good. Demand for good lumber is strong, but 
stocks are badly broken and until drying conditions are bet- 
ter, the shortage will continue. 

Shipments of lumber are handicapped by the usual short- 
age of cars, but this situation will be somewhat alleviated 
when the navigation on Green Bay is resumed. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crry-Sacinaw, Micu., April 4.—A number of Sag- 
inaw Valley lumber concerns suffered severely from the 
record-breaking flood of last week. They were forced t0 
close down and were unable to resume operation unti! the 
latter part of this week. The river at Saginaw, where the 
flood proved most serious, reached a height of 24.3 feet, .. 
about twelve feet above normal. All of the lowlands throug? 
out the vast Saginaw Valley watershed were inundated, 
railroad, interurban and telephone service was crippled, 
water covered several of Saginaw’s main streets, and base 
ments and homes were flooded, causing a great property 


loss. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, = 
shut down for nearly two weeks as a result of the hig? 
water. This concern lost a large quantity of lumber whieh 
was carried down stream by the strong current. The Bliss 
& VanAuken Lumber Company and the 8, L. Eastman F loor- 
ing Company were among the other Saginaw lumber firms 
obliged to close last week. for 

Bradley-Miller & Co., of Bay City, were shut down il 
about a week, water entering the basement of the ml 
The Bousfield Company, of Bay City, was reported to bas 
lost a large amount of logs, but much of these were i 
recovered, the timber being stopped in the bay by the ee 

1. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, report many orders on hag 
with splendid prospects ahead. Other concerns 1! yn 
Saginaw and Bay City find business good with prices 
and the outlook very satisfactory. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS — 








IN THE EASTERN FIELD 











NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., April 3.—That western Canada is on 
the verge of a lumber trade boom is the unanimous opin- 
ion of all those connected with the industry. The heaviest 
demands come from Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Mr. Hanbury, of J. Hanbury & Co., said there is any amount 
of business for all firms operating in the lumber trade. 

The lumber stock on hand in British Columbia is at least 
200,000,000 feet less now than it was at this time last year, 
and it is considered questionable whether there are 10,000,000 
fect of logs available for cutting. 

There is a big shortage of shingles on the market. One 
Coast dealer said there are orders booked in Vancouver alone 
for over 50,000,000 shingles in excess of the actual stocks on 
hand. In face of this shortage, prices have, of course, 
strengthened very materially, and now range from $1.80 to 
$1.95 as compared with $140 to $1.60 five months ago. 
There is a decided movement back to the woods again, both 
to the bolt and logging camps. One noticeable feature of 
the logging situation is the large number of small operators 
who are going into the woods this spring. 

Grant Hall, vice president of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, when visiting the Prairie Provinces recently said that 
contracts had been let for between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 
feet of lumber, a large proportion of which is for use in con- 
nection with the construction of new cars at the Angus 
shops. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. Joun, N. B., April 3.—The snowstorms of March 
have been followed by a week of warm and sunny days. 
The rivers will be late in opening, but the outlook for 
log-driving is exceptionally good. 

Deals are quoted in the English market today at £26 per 
standard, compared with £16 a year ago; but ocean freights 
at 325 shillings for both sail and steam tonnage, and 350 
shillings asked in some cases, eat up a great deal of the 
difference in the price of lumber. Very few charters have 
been made and vessels are very scarce, but better conditions 
are hoped for. 

Lumber continues to go forward on Government orders to 
England and France, and a steamer is now loading at St. 
John. This is a profitable business. A good summer trade 
is looked for. 

The American market for spruce from the Provinces has 
greatly improved. Prices are about $4 higher than a year 
ago, with a much more active demand, and a good ‘year’s 
business is expected. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 

Orrawa, Onv., April 3.—The recent heavy snows, which 
constituted almost a record for depth in Canada and 
which were expected to cause heavy floods this spring, 
are measuring up to expectations. The water in the Ottawa 
River has risen over three feet within the last three days 
and should it rise another six inches there is danger that 
the new pulp mill at the EF. B. Eddy plant will be flooded 
out. The water is higher than it has been at any other 
time in the last seven years and seems to be still on the 
rise. Lumbermen expect water conditions which will enable 
them to bring down practically every log cut. 

The coming of spring has brought in its train the usual 
quickening of activity in the lumber trade. Up to a week 
ago the situation was on a quiet though firm basis, but 
with the prospect of new building trade is looking up. The 
war has benefited the farming classes, for one thing, and 
with plenty of money in hand it is believed that agricul- 
turists will go in fairly extensively for the erection of new 
farm buildings this year. In connection with export to the 
United States a considerable improvement has been noticed 
in the Ottawa Valley within the last month, the New York 
demand for spruce being especially good. The Imperial 
Munitions Board has recently been placing ¢ontracts for 
the manufacture of shell boxes in Ontario and with recent 
heavy new shell orders Canadian box manufacturers are 
sure of this business practically until the end of the 
war. After the war it is confidently expected that the de- 
mand in France, Belgium and otber war worn countries 
for timber to replace the buildings that have been destroyed 
will relieve the situation in Canada. 








IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., April 1—The log market has been 
strengthened by the stormy weather which forced a cur- 
tailment of operations in the camps. Spruce, hemlock 
and larch logs, used to a large extent for pulp manufactur- 
ing purposes, are scarce, and spruce and hemlock lumber 
for box factories has been brought in from the other side 
of the line. Prices of fir logs range $6, $8 and $10, while 
cedar is $7, $10 to $14. Camp run spruce has been sold 
at $11. Hemlock is quoted at $7.50. One of the pulp manu- 
facturing mills has an advertisement in the local press 
almost steadily for pulp timber. 
_ Logs sealed in February totaled 31,483,669 feet, which 
Is sbout 12,000,000 feet lower than in January; the cut in 
February last year was 45,161,462 feet. Logging activity 
in the interior is shown by the cut in the Okanagan and 
Kootenay districts, which approximated 6,000,000 feet in 
February, or about one-fifth of the total. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 

Toronto, Ont., April 3.—Business has latterly im- 
proved with the setting in of fine spring weather, though 
the building trade is still quiet. The active American 
deniand coupled with the shortage in the season’s cut tends 
to maintain prices firm. There is likely to be a considerable 
Scarcity _of hemlock, as the output of logs has been much 
curtailed, and some of the season’s cut has been contracted 
for at a marked advance over last year’s prices. Spruce is 
also scarce, largely owing to car shortage in the East, which 
causes much delay in filling orders. The strong movement 
for the substitution of Douglas fir for southern yellow pine 
Is cided by the higher prices now ruling for the imported 
Wood, and delays in delivery owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining transportation, and many orders for dimension timber 
are now going to British Columbia. Hardwoods have been 
moving freely, being in good-demand for shell boxes both in 
Cancda and the United States, and seasoned hardwoods with 
the exception of some lines of maple are almost: off the 
market. Reports from northern Ontario indicate favorable 
Con itions for driving, as there is plenty°of water in the 
Stre ims and the cut is likely to be got out without much 
og ulty. Lath are’ very scarce and shingles are advancing 

price, 

BP BB DI I II II 

' ANCE exported 94,971 metric tons of furniture and 
™ en-ware valued at $7,170,000, 221,508 metrie tons 
(2,-4.6 pounds each) of building materials valued at 
$4,-16,000, and 873,455 metric tons of other wood valued 
at 6,316,000 during 1914, while during 1915 France ex- 
ported 123,351 tons of furniture wood valued at $5,787,- 
000, 50,003 tons of building wood valued at $1,223,000, 
and 658,724 tons of other woods valued at $4,232,000. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New York, April 4.—Demand is satisfactory and 
shows a fair improvement with better weather conditions. 
Last week the ground dried up rapidly and builders and 
prospective purchasers took a lively interest in the real 
estate market. Prices hold well all through the list. Stocks 
among yards are lower for this period of the year than 
oldest observers ever recall and unless there is a material 
improvement in the embargo situation in the next few weeks 
this market will see an acute shortage in several lumber 
lines. Southern New England yards are already urgently 
in the market for stocks that were ordered weeks ago and 
assortments have become badly broken with the heavy de- 
mand from retail customers. Very little new stock has 
arrived to replace the stock sold. 

Ship building and boat building plants are very active 
and wholesalers catering to this class of trade report a 
demand in excess of the supply. Several good-sized vessel 
contracts have been placed and the Interborough Rapid 
Transit has ordered 575 new cars. 

The rise in lumber prices has been very moderate, but 
hardware and anything into which metal enters as part of 
the construction is very high. But the cheap money situa- 
tion is expected to stimulate the market as shown by the 
permits filed last year. In Manhattan seventeen permits 
were filed costing $2,189,500 as compared with eight permits 
and $848,000; in the Bronx thirteen permits were filed cost- 
ing $263,000 as compared with twenty-six permits and $547,- 
350; in Brooklyn eighty-seven permits were filed costing 
$1,829,200 as compared with 111 permits and $1,079,700; 
in Queens 100 permits were filed costing $707,190 as com- 
pared with ninety-seven permits and $272,286; in Richmond 
twenty-three permits were filed costing $31,100 as compared 
with twenty-seven permits and $27,493. 

The embargo situation changes so frequently that it is 
impossible to make a statement that will hold over a week. 
The traffic department of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is keeping close watch on the changes 
and by keeping in touch with the association the trade is 
in position to know from day to day just where embargoes 
are lifted or reénacted and how it is possible to make certain 
shipments reach their destinations on time. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 

Burra.o, N. Y., April 5.—Building permits for this 
city during March numbered 305, with a total of $899,- 
000 in costs. This compares with 473 permits and a total 
of $830,000 in the same month last year. Last month was 
an unusually severe one, which accounts for the smaller 
number of permits, though the costs show an increase of 
over 8 percent. For the first three months of 1916 permits 
totalled $2,093,000, compared with $1,518,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a gain of about 38 percent. 
Each month has shown a gain over the preceding month, as 
well as over the same month last year. Last week the 
number of permits was seventy-six, with thirty-two wooden 
dwellings, and a cost of $170,100. A large amount of work 
will be started during the present month, which is expected 
to be the largest so far this year. P 

The opening of the lakes is of unusual account to the 
lumber trade of this section this season because of the small 
stock of shingles on hand. The package freight lines have 
changed hands this year and many complications have arisen 
in regard to the obtaining of rates from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, so that none have been issued as yet, 
though anxious shingle shippers have obtained a practical 
assurance from someone in authority that the rates will be 
the same as last season. The latest guess in regard to the 
lake opening is that it will be about April 25. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 4.—Construction work was 
begun the last week on important operations that have 
given a.new color to the building activities of the dis- 
trict. The rough lumber for the Chamber of Commerce 16- 
story building was selected from spruce stocks, a somewhat 
unusual feature. The State is building additions to its 
armories for accommodating its new National Guard divi- 
sions of field artillery, and the city is commencing school 
building operations. Construction is going on on the new 
additions to the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the 
University of Pittsburgh. Dwelling house construction is 
just showing signs of revival for the spring. 

Serious problems confront all of the Pittsburgh district 
this spring, the most serious being the railroad car shortage. 
It is holding back some of the most important lumber 
companies from making new records in sales and profits. 
Likewise the steel, iron, coal and coke divisions of trade 
suffer the same ills. An effort of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to arouse interest in its campaign 
for quicker loading and unloading was felt in Pittsburgh 
last week and is likely to result in some definite action to 
help along that campaign. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 3.—Business during the last 
week has been lively and some almost record sales have 
been made. One manufacturer having a local office made 
a large sale of edge box at a price far in. excess of any 
recorded for the size and kind of order in a long time. 
There was a slight lull in buying by local yard men, due 
in many instances to the fact that their yards are so full 
that they have no room to receive more lumber. This con- 
gestion is due to two causes: first, because the weather has 
prevented. actual building work and they have been unable 
to move out the Jumber that has been sold, and second, 
because many have bought bargains in lumber that was in- 
tended for points farther-east, on which the embargo has 
been so tight. 

The cost of shipbuilding materials is quoted as having 
made a rise of 100 percent, but still the yards closed some 
large contracts last week, among them being one for two 
steamers 369 feet long and with a tonnage of 8,500, and 
three, each 322 feet long, and with a deadweight cargo 
eapacity of 4,500 tons. 

Building business has not begun in earnest yet on account 
of the weather and the report of the bureau of building 
inspection for March shows a falling off compared with 
last year, but a lot of work is in prospect and building in 
the suburbs and nearby towns is already active. The March 
report shows that in that month 765 permits were issued, 
for 1,605 operations, at an estimated cost of $4,590,730, 
while in last March the total amount involved was $5,388,- 
265. For the first three months of the year the figures 
are 3,427 operations, and the cost $8,875,570, while for 
1915 they were 4,397 operations, and the cost $8,873,800. 
One good feature of the work for the month was that manu- 
factories and additions and alterations amounted to $1,000,- 
0 Transportation conditions are gradually improving, 
and the new regulation as to cumulative demurrage which 
has just ‘gone into effect is expected to have a good influ- 
ence. This city is now practically free of embargo, and 
new shipments come in even too fast, as the lumber can not 
be moved out of the yards. 

The market has had a rising tendency, and shows no 
weak spots, very few sales at anything but top prices hav- 











LOUISIANA 





Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Sawn 
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RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
Pili ‘round and Hewn 
l Ir ig untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














Long Leaf 


“YELLOW PINE. 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., iinet. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen'l Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 

















will find it to their advantage 


q A 8 D wo0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


© american Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln 


Dried N. ad Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 


AURUAEAAEECAAAAEAEKEEAEEREAEREEEELE 


We have a large assortment of CYPRESS 
{—S in fine shipping condition. Write for 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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| N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
~ Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried. || Plastering Lath. 


Ang Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 





ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 














ing been reported, and these mostly transit cars that could 
not get through to points east of here. Hardwoods are 
not offered freely in dry stock, and where such stock can 
be had, it is taken quickly, at good prices. Thick ash, bass- 
wood, plain and quartered oak, both red and white, and 
cherry are especially strong in both demand and price. 
Low grade chestnut is also active, and maple supply is be- 
low demand. Birch, beech, mahogany and all furniture 
woods are in good demand, Gum is strong and_ poplar 
sells readily at better prices than for years. White pine 
is scarce in the lower grades, some concerns refusing full 
car orders except when mixed with upper grades, and prices 
are high. Spruce continues to hold its record altitude, and 
may even get higher. Hemlock is strong, and a further 
advance is expected before the new crop comes in. Cypress 
demand and prices are steady, with a tendency to tighten. 
Cypress shingles are especially active. Cedar shingles sell 
faster and at better prices than for a long time. Longleaf 
pine is active and especially strong in the larger sizes, 
but the smaller items have gained some strength. In North 
Carolina pine the slack has been taken up and, if the lum- 
ber is to be had now, a good price must be paid. Box- 
roofers, flooring and sizes all move in big volume, and at 
record prices. 
price. 


Lath of all kinds are active and high in 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—The lumber business has 
been hard hit by the railroad embargoes, but the opti- 
mistie are able to detect signs of improvement in the air. 
Lumber shipments have been moving lately over the Boston 
& Maine and Boston & Albany railroads, haltingly, it is 
true, but yet moving. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has just announced that shipments of shooks 
and box boards will be accepted, probably a forerunner 
of . lifting of the embargo against lumber shipments gen- 
erally. 

Railroad officials claim that new demurrage rates, re- 
cently authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will be of great aid in clearing up the congested lines. 
These new rates, effective on the eastern roads today, pro- 
vide for the regular free unloading time of forty-eight hours, 
and $1 per day for the next three days, but thereafter the 
charge will be $2 per car per day. Others than lumber 
shippers and consignees have been the offenders in holding 
loaded cars for unreasonable lengths of time, so this new 
extortion by the railroads may result in real benefit to the 
lumbermen by releasing for their shipments cars held hither- 
to by rival industries. 





—_—_, 





Many lumbermen here blame the favoritism shown export 
business for the congestion of the railroads. One lumber 
dealer is quoted as follows on this subject: “Many men are 
afraid to come out and denounce the railroads because of 
the size of the corporations they would be fighting. In my 
experience with the roads I have found that the only way 
to get anything from them is by a personally conducted 
fight. The Interstate Commerce Commission is the body that 
should make them remove the embargoes and place them on 
exports. This condition is outrageous and should not be 
tolerated, since embargo is placed not on exports, but goods 
coming here for domestic use are blockaded. The state of 
things is worse than a panic for lumber dealers. If some- 
thing is not done and soon many heretofore stable firms will 
be driven to the wall.” 

The amazing activity of building construction throughout 
New England continues with unabated vim. Contracts 
placed for New England construction since January 1 
amounted on March 29 to $39,617,000, exceeding the next 
best year—1912—by more than $2,000,000. 

The Blanchard Lumber Company has virtually with- 
drawn, temporarily, from the Boston market. The com- 
pany has chartered four schooners and is seeking business 
at the retail yards situated at or near Sound ports, where 
its output of eastern spruce and other native woods is 
being shipped from Stockton Springs, Me. It is understood 
that the company is thus securing prices ranging about $1 
above the Boston quotations, as the retail dealers along 
Long Island Sound are very hungry for lumber, 





PROSPECTIVE LUMBER DEMAND GOOD 


BripGEport, Conn., April 4.—Present indications are 
that the building business and resultant demand for 
lumber this season will exceed even last year’s business, 
which broke all records for any Connecticut city. On a 
single day last week the building commissioners granted 
permits for thirty-three dwelling houses and blocks, of 
wooden construction, to house seventy families. This build- 
ing is to be done by the Remington Arms—Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company. The outlay represented is $458,650. 
Besides several three-flat houses, there will be erected at 
once eight 1-story frame dwellings and_ twelve 2-family 
houses. This record has been approached on one or two 
days since, and it looks as if April construction would total 
more new business than any month’s building last year. 
The lumber dealers here have not suffered so keenly from 
the railroad embargoes as have those elsewhere, for they 
have been able to bring in large supplies by water. 





NEWS FROM THE 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 4——The American Car & 
Foundry Company, at Binghampton, a suburb of Mem- 
phis, is building a complete woodworking plant to replace 
at an estimated cost of $30,000 the structure burned some 
months ago. This company has booked a large number of 
contracts for repair of wooden cars and the new depart- 
ment will be used almost exclusively for this purpose. 

Building in Memphis in March showed a moderate de- 
crease at $305,000, compared with $379,000. This is no 
discouragement, for March last year made the best show- 
ing of any month during 1915. Demand for building mate- 
rial is good and a steady gain in the volume of business as 
compared with last year is expected. There is also a good 
demand from points outside of Memphis. . 

Material is being rapidly delivered at West Memphis for 
the $60,000 double-knife stave mili being erected at that 
point by the Earle Cooperage Company, Earle, Ark. The 
plant will be ready for operation perhaps by the latter 
part of the current month and will have daily capacity of 
100,000 staves. P. T. Bolz, president, and Charles Wunder- 
lich, secretary-treasurer, of the Bolz McBride Company, St. 
Louis, are interested in this new enterprise. _ 

A decided increase in demand for cut-over timberlands is 
reported from points in eastern. Arkansas, particularly 
along the Memphis-Marianna cut-off of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern. Some transactions have been put 
through on the basis of as high as $75 an acre. George C. 
Brown & Co., Proctor; the Earle Cooperage Company, Whit- 
man Lumber Company and Crittenden Lumber Company, 
Earle, Ark., and various other concerns with headquarters 
at Memphis or in this immediate section are interested in 
the sale of these lands. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 3.—That the market, so far 
as high prices are concerned, has reached the flood tide 
is the consensus among Nashville hardwood operators 
and few are disposed to hold present stocks for higher prices. 
Much of the business that would under ordinary circum- 
stances come to this market has already been contracted for 
and activities are now, in the main, confined to filling pre- 
viously booked orders. 

The depressing effects of the car shortage are still felt 
in this market, particularly with reference to supplies from 
rural mills where the scarcity of rolling stock is even more 
keenly felt. 5 

Sharp advances have been noted locally in the price of 
building material as an after effect of the conflagration in 
East Nashville, where residents are already busy replacing 
their burned homes. Flooring material prices have jumped 
considerably and with more than 1,500 wooden structures 
to be rebuilt even sharper advances are expected. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE 


BrisTou, Va.-TENN., April 5—Continued improvement 
in business is reported by the lumbermen of this terri- 
tory and as a result of increased prices and a prospect 
of further advances there is unusual activity in manufac- 
turing. Many small mills are preparing to start as a 
result of the passing of winter and it is expected that 
within a few weeks the majority of the small mills in this 
territory will be running, while the most of the large mills 
have been in operation steadily through the winter. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Company, of this city, has 
resumed operation of its band mill in Bristol. The mill 
has been operated for the last year and a half by the 
H. A. McCowan Company, of Salem, Ind., under a lease, 
during which time the company has manufactured and 
shipped from Bristol more than one million walnut gun- 
stocks with which to fill European war orders. 

The R. C. Duff Lumber Company has a large force of 
men busy erecting its band mill and building its logging 
road, near Kingsport; where the company has acquired an 
area of hardwood timber. The new mill will be put into 
operation within the next few weeks. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EvaNsvILLE, Inp., April 6.—Trade is good and a 
marked improvement has been noted during the last 
four or five weeks. Both orders ‘and inquiries are coming 
in nicely and many manufacturers report that business is 
better than it has been at any other time during the present 
year. Prices still tend upward and there have been sharp 





advances on some items. 
they have for some time. 
_ The retail lumber business keeps pace with the wholesale 
line. Yellow pine dealers, planing mill men, sash and door 
men and shingle and lath men say trade is better now than 
it was this time last year and that they have no reason for 
complaint. Building operations are active and with settled 
weather prevailing, it is believed there will be an increased 
activity in the building line. 


Logs are coming in better than 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


_St. Louis, Mo., April 3.—Hardwood business con- 
tinues more or less active. While prices vary, they are 
somewhat better than they have been and there is a 
tendency to advance. The car shortage and scarcity of 
many items of stock handicap buying to some extent. Oak 
and ash are in active demand and prices are well main- 
tained. Gum is also a leading item and there is a scarcity 
of 1- and 2-inch stock. 

yo is in increasing demand, with prices firm. Yards 
and factories are taking more cypress than they did several 
weeks ago and as a result distributers and representatives 
from the mills are well satisfied with the outlook. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, April 3.—Interest in the lumber 
market is well maintained and the outlook is very encour- 
aging. There is nothing serious in the decline of the 
number of building permits issued in March, as compared 
with a year ago, and in the value of the improvements cov- 
ered by the permits. The recent negotiations between the 
contractors and the unions led to the holding up of numerous 
plans, the effect of which is reflected in the report of the 
building commissioner. About 190 fewer permits were issued 
than a year ago and the value of the improvements is approx- 
imately $400,000 less. Despite the figures of the building 
commissioner, contracting builders and architects report an 
immense amount of this kind of small construction business 
in hand and in prospect. Activity in the vehicle and furni- 
ture industries is good and all consuming factories are busier 
than at any other time in two years. 

Secretary W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, says that the reports so 
far received of the March sales indicate that the manufac- 
turers have done an exceedingly good business and that 
prices are well maintained. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, Inp.,. April 3.—The firm condition of 
the lumber market here is reflected in the substantial 
gains that have been made every month of this year in 
the value of buildings for which permits were issued. A 
gain of $14,699 during March was recorded over the corre- 
sponding month of 1915. The value of buildings for which. 
permits were issued by the commissioner of buildings during 
last month was $906,268, while the value of building opera- 
tions during the corresponding period of last year was $891,- 
599. The total value of improvements since the first of the 
year is $1,655,709, a gain of $189,453 over the corresponding 
period of 1915. Although the gain in building operations 
last month was a substantial one, local lumber dealers declare 
that it fails to disclose the strong demand for lumber, be 
cause the gain was made despite unusually bad weather 
conditions. It has been only in the last few days that per- 
mits have been taken out in large numbers. Higher prices 
o, ba seem to be havipg any influence on prospective 

uilders. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., April 3.—Indications are that, al- 
though southern lumber mills are gradually resuming 
operations, demand for lumber is so extensive that pro- 
ducers need have no fear of oversupplying the market for 
some time. There is activity every place and despite the car 
shortage optimism prevails. Lumbermen generally — that 
the Federal Reserve Act has facilitated their operations and 
are inclined to believe that the act has proved its worth. 
There is still a tremendous demand for gum, with prices 
as they have heretofore advanced being sustained. Many 
manufacturers are inclined to believe that the rise in gum 
rices has about reached a limit and a good many, who early 
n the season, expecting the rise, refused to book orders for 
future delivery, are now selling futures. The advance in 
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plain oak has at last come and that item is very active. 

The case of four railroad companies in southwestern terri- 
tory that seek Jo restrain the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion {rom making lumber rate adjustments purposed to put 
Paducah, Ky., on a competitive basis with Cairo, Ill., has 


peen taken under advisement by Federal Judges Walter 
Byans, of Louisville, and J. W. Warrington and Howard C. 
Hollister, of Cincinnati, who heard it here last week. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA 

ELxins, W. VA., April 3.—West Virginia operators 
are enthusiastic over the large number of orders being 
received for sound wormy chestnut. At no other time in 
two years has there been such a widespread demand for 
sound wormy, which up until within the last few months has 
peen cut in larger quantities than there was demand for, so 
that the accumulation has been steady. Medium grades of 
oak are not in so stiff a demand as they were a few months 
ago, having been replaced in the market, at least so far as 
West Virginia is concerned, by maple and birch. Gum is in 
excellent demand and while not so plentiful in West Vir- 
ginia is nevertheless being sold in large quantities. West 
Virginia spruce brings about $21 Philadelphia base. 

W. H. Baker, who for the last year has been in charge of 
the lumber operations of the Hutchinson Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Sevy, W. Va., has resigned to become 
superintendent of the Sewell Valley Railroad, operated by 
the Raine interests, a position Mr. Baker held before going 
with the Hutchinson people. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 1—The action of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at Savannah this 
week in recommending an output of lumber commensurate 
only with the transportation possibilities until such time 
as the difficulties have been overcome has met with the 
universal approval of manufacturers in this district, where 
the embargo shoe seems to pinch the hardest. Already 
many manufacturers who are not members of the associa- 
tion have signified their intention to follow the lead of the 
association in the matter of production and have already 
issued instructions to their foremen to that effect. Mills 
have from sixty to ninety days’ cutting still on their books 
and they will accept no more business unless they are rea- 
sonably sure of being able to make delivery. 

Demand for lumber is very strong and would be much 
more so were it not for the fact that the buyers as well as 
the shippers know the futility of placing orders under exist- 
ing conditions. There is such an urgent need for lumber 
in some quarters that fancy prices have been offered for 
lumber that can have a guaranteed delivery. Price is abso- 
lutely no factor in the present situation. 

















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorroLk, Va., April 3.—A review of the order books 
on April 1 shows the mills not so heavily oversold as on 
February 1 on rough lumber but very little change in the 
surplus carried of dressed stock is apparent. During March 
business has been such as to about maintain the production 
and the orders booked for delivery at first op grass J on 
an even keel, so that the mills still have sufficient business 
on their books to carry them safely for some time. Notwith- 
standing what during other periods would be considered 
depressing conditions, prices on the staple articles are 
stronger today than ever. And the reason is apparent to 
all, There is a strong and pressing demand for lumber, both 
rough and dressed, the better and lower grades. Whenever 
the embargoes are lifted for a few days there is an instant 
clamor for lumber covered by old orders and assurances are 
given that as soon as these are completed there will be 
plenty more business to be offered. 

The better grades of rough lumber, especially edge boards, 
are moving out with more snap and vim and prices with some 
of the mills during the last few days have been advanced 
50 cents a thousand feet. 

No relief has as yet been afforded shippers by the rail- 
roads, but in the minds of many better transportation facili- 
ties will be given within the space of thirty days or more. 
The mills are carrying slight surpluses of stock, but con- 
tinue in an optimistic frame of mind, believing that the 
fellow on the other side of the fence is badly in need of the 
stock and will want it quickly when prompt deliveries are 
made possible again. 





CENTRAL SOUTH 











IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LavreL, Miss., April 3.—Lumbermen in general are 
well satisfied with the volume of business transacted and 
the average prices received during March and are opti- 
mistic regarding the immediate future of the lumber market. 

Late reports from practically all sources show very little 
change in prices over those prevailing the last fortnight. 
Although concessions have been made in several instances 
to move certain items the underlying conditions are consid- 
ered quite satisfactory. 

With the trade barometer showing orders well above ship- 
ments, which condition is caused largely by the unprece- 
dented car shortage situation, producers feel that the time 
8 fast approaching when those who are able to secure 
equipment to move stock promptly can command much bet- 
ter prices. Recent advice from the consuming territory 
Shows that, generally speaking, stocks are still badly 
broken ; that the dealer is still buying on a “hand to mouth” 
basis. Inquiries are much more numerous than usual and it 
is expected that the demand for all kinds of lumber at 
Prevailing prices will soon be greatly enhanced. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


New Orueans, La., April 3—Demand is by general 
Teport visibly improved for the week. Not only is there 


tter call from yards, but inquiry and demand for 
fiructural timbers, car and railway material and special 
ills is said to be stronger. The fly in the ointment is car 
shortaze which, while apparently not quite so acute as at 
ast report, is nevertheless restricting shipments heavily and 
causing no end of worry and ee ge 
Southern yellow pine orders and shipments both exceeded 
Production notwithstanding shortage of rolling stock and its 
Tepressive effect upon book ngs. Development of both export 
and domestic business is hampered for the present by trans- 
gl difficulties, but gains in spite of them. Prices are said 
© be well maintained and mill stocks continue rather low 
and somewhat broken as to assortments. 

Cypress reports indicate that the current rate of gain is 
Tather better than has been noted for some weeks. It is 
mainly a mixed car trade, with the feature, one gathers, 
th improved call for worked stock which has set several of 
Car Planing mills at Louisiana plants to work double shift. 
ane Shortage continues to hold down shipments. Prices 
Te rated firm and tending upward, with intimations of 


omen advances on certain items in strong call and low 
supply. 

Hardwoods maintain and gradually improve their posi- 
tions, with demand attaining a somewhat wider range and 
available-mill stocks in salable condition still rather low as 
to some items. Prices seem to be about as they were. 

Reports of new high water conditions in the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley have set the Government engineers to feverish 
haste in their efforts to close the Buck Ridge crevasse. 
Three levee-building machines were mustered there last week, 
but it is necessary to bring them in to the site of the new 
levee over several miles of mud. Barring accident, it was 
hoped Saturday to have all three placed and ready for busi- 
ness by today or tomorrow. Thereafter it will be a race 
between the men and machines and the river. If the up- 
valley floods raise the river stage at Buck Ridge too soon, 
the tight may be a losing one. But the engineers are still 
hopeful that they will, with a few days’ free working time, 
succeed in building the new levee ahead of the new rise. 
Major Caples, in charge of this levee district, will take 
personal charge of the Buck Ridge battle this week. 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 3.—Operators are still in a 
good frame of mind regarding the various phases of the 
yellow pine industry except with regard to car supply. 
But even the situation with regard to equipment has devel- 
oped some encouragement, though it has not been sufficient 
to give the millmen reason to expect much relief in the 
near future. 

Some of the left-hand items lately have enjoyed improved 
popularity. Flooring, finish and siding enjoy a fine demand. 
The dimension trade holds its own. Car materials and 
timbers are in splendid demand, and some large sized orders 
are being placed. The buying of these materials is a 
feature ot the market, with prospects of a number of heavy 
orders being placed soon. 

Yellow pine prices are firm, but increases are not being 
listed. There are no declines, but on the other hand the 
tendency seems to be slightly upward, and before long im- 
proved prices may be expected. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


St. Louis, Mo., April 3.—The general lumber situation 
is getting better as the season advances. The recent bad 
weather put a stop for a while to some of the country 
yards placing orders, but now that the roads have begun to 
dry up and farmers are able to get to their nearest towns 
an impetus has been given to the lumber trade and country 
dealers are placing orders more freely for their require- 
ments, but not so liberally as they will later on. Consider- 
able lumber will be required for building purposes this 
spring and summer and a good, steady demand for all 
kinds of stock will be created. 

The yellow pine situation is better than it has been and 
demand from the yards indicates a continued betterment. 
No. 2 dimension seems to be best in demand at the yards. 
The call for it is so heavy that some dealers say that to 
supply it is almost impossible. Prices on all items are firm 
and there are prospects they will go higher. 

Last month’s estimated value of new buildings and 
alterations was $1,761,781, while a year ago the estimated 
value of buildings and alterations was $1,268,878, a gain in 
March, 1916, over the corresponding month of 1915 of 
$492,903. The permits issued during March, 1916, num- 
bered 858, compared with 1,014 the same month a year ago, 
a loss of 156. 




















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., April 4.—Business conditions in 
the Missouri-Kansas district are well set forth in the 
report of the Federal reserve bank division served by 
the Kansas City reserve bank. No special mention of the 
lumber trade is made in this report, but with other conditions 
as set forth there is no occasion to predict anything but a 
most successful season for the lumbermen and the followers 
of the trade are united in that prediction. Farmers are 
getting into their fields more and more as the settled weather 
continues and there is no rush of business at the country 
yards, but manufacturers here say they are getting an en- 
tirely satisfactory volume. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., April 3—Despite continued quiet in 
the southern yellow pine market of southeast Texas, the 
month of March has shown a good increase in business 
over the previous two months according to many of the lum- 
bermen of this territory. The long period of drouth, which 
has prevailed all over Texas, was broken Saturday, and an 
increased demand is expected to follow as a result of the 
improved crop conditions. Interior demand has been good 
considering this period of the year, and the yard market 
was better during March than January and February. Busi- 
ness along the Mexican border is practically at a standstill 


because of the fear growing from the many threatened 
attacks by bandits, 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


Beaumont, TeEx., April 3.—The general rain that 
swept over Texas Saturday and broke the longest spring 
drouth experienced in the State for many years was worth 
not only thousands of dollars to the farmers but had a 
marked effect upon the lumber interests. Beaumont lumber 
manufacturers say it will make the retail business good and 
the yards in turn will begin to lay in heavy spring stocks. 
In fact, they declare, the lack of rain was the only thing 
that held the retailers back. 

The shortage of cars continues to be a serious problem 
and many of the mills are not getting 50 percent of their 
requirements. 

spite the fact that the yards have practically been out 
of the market since February 1 prices have held up well and 
the outlook is very bright. There is still considerable rail- 
road buying, particularly with regard to timbers and car 
material. During last week five or six railroad inquiries for 
several million feet of lumber each were received and a 
number of good-sized orders were placed. Demand for No. 
3 dimension and boards seems to be ahead of the supply and 
prices on these items are slightly stronger. 


ORANGE, TEX., April 3.—There have been no unusual 
developments in the lumber situation from the local 
angle during the last week. Bountiful rains all over 





the State, as well as in Louisiana and Oklahoma, following: 


an extended drouth, have greatly encouraged the farming 
element and lumbermen believe that eo may will be given 
an impetus on this account. Local opinion is that produc- 
tion has not outrun itself and that with the steadily im- 
proving conditions the current. production will be easily 
absorbed without affecting prices. The car shortage is felt 
here to an increasing extent and there are no indications of 
immediate relief. ocal authorities agree with opinions 
recently expressed that the car supply is just about 55 per- 
cent of normal throughout the mill district; conditions 
here are not so acute as at local points on the various 
railroads. 

















Mill at Marion, S. C. 


N. C. 





Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and ser- 


vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C. 
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PACIFIC COAST 
CIFic 
LUMBER 


AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand Shi i 
Unexcelled Premium Brand ing es 
Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar : 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce ‘“snasizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. A°moone, Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


M. T. OWENS, Representative, 


P ort Osford 
CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 
spring builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for in- 


terior finish, you'll find it always proves a 
winner for it takes a high finish and can be used for 
staining to imitate other woods. There are dozens of 
uses where Port Orford Cedar is unexcelled. Let us 
give you a few pointers that will mean more business 
for you. Write for prices now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















Flooring, 
FIRS 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 


rr 0 
AL NEMLOch 























E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD |] WESTERN 

a er Pe 
umber Exchange, specialty of 

All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 

















es 
Ly Shipments , 
C REDWOOD 
Factory operators who buy in less than carload lots, 
will find our Chicago warehouse a mighty good 


place to send orders. For color, grain and easy-working quali- 
ties, Redwood is unequalled. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 

















~ LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, was confined to his home a couple 
of days this week, a victim of the grip. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., McCormick 
Building, Chicago, spent a couple of days during the 
week at the mill of the company at Peshtigo, Wis. 


One of the southern lumbermen who spent a few 
days in Chicago during the week was Harve M. 
Wheeler, of the Harve M. Wheeler Lumber Company, 
Monroe, La. 

R. H. Whaley, of the Bishop-Whaley Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and W. M. Coulson, of the Coul- 
son Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., spent a cou- 
ple of days recently visiting the local trade. 


F. B. McMullen, of the MceMullen-Powell Company, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, is visiting hard- 
wood mills in Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee 
territory. He expects to be gone two weeks. 


C. E. Thompson, secretary of the Flambeau River 
Lumber Company, Ladysmith, Wis., and H. Z. Nelson, 
sales manager for Jackson & Tindle, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were visitors in Chicago early in the week. 


C. H. Donaldson, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, Wis., spent several days this 
week in Chicago. He said that his concern is well 
filled up with orders and that stocks in the North are 
broken. 

George Waters, of the Waters-Clark Lumber Company, 
Duluth, Minn., was one of the northern lumbermen visitors 
during the week in this market. Considerable lumber 
of this company is sold in this territory through local 
concerns. 

President Herman H. Hettler, of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, has issued a eall for a, di- 
rectors’ meeting to be held in the association rooms 
in the Lumber Exchange Building on next Monday after- 
noon. 

The Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, of Kansas 
City, Mo., announces that after April 15 the com- 
pany will have a branch office in Chicago, in charge of 
Bert E. Cook. The office will be at 753 Railway 
Exchange Building. 


Edgar Dalzell, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago 
Saturday, attending the funeral of his old friend, the 
late William E. Barrett, who, as was announced in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, died 
suddenly last Thursday. 


Gail H. Marine, sales manager of Schwager & 
Nettleton, Seattle, Wash., stopped off in Chicago a 
couple of days during the week while on an eastern 
trip. He reports that the car situation in the West 
is better and that prices are up again. 


The D. K. Jeffris Lumber Company has removed its 
Chicago -office from 505 Pullman Building to 525 
Peoples Gas Building. The company also announces 
the removal of its New Orleans office from 1103 
Hennen Building to 917 Maison Blanche Building. 


Robert W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, East St. Louis, Ill., was in Chi- 
cago early in the week and stated that he intended to 
visit the west coast office of the company at Seattle, 
Wash., before his return to East St. Louis.. He will be 
gone about three weeks. 


Seeretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, who came up from New Orleans to attend the 
two-day conference of the affiliated secretaries in Chi- 
cago, Tuesday and Wednesday, remained over and 
left for the South the latter evening. He expected to 
stop at Kansas City on his way back to New Orleans. 


Homer S. Sackett, of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will leave Sunday for Dallas, Tex., where he 
will attend the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. Mr, Sackett will be in charge 
of an exhibit of the National association at the re- 
tailers’ gathering. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager 
of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Company, South 
Bend, Ind., spent Monday and Tuesday in Chicago on 
business with the local office of the company in the 
Lumber Exchange Building. He declared that things 
were moving along nicely and a good volume of 
hardwood business prevails. 


W. L. Wheeler, of the Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany, Marshfield, Wis., while spending a few days in Chi- 
cago this week declared that March with his company 
showed the biggest business of any month in the history 
of the concern. He had the same story to tell that others 
from Wisconsin have, who report that dry stocks at mill 
points are badly shattered. 


W. H. MeDonald, of Oshkosh, Wis., chief inspector 
for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, spent Thursday in Chicago, having come 
down from Iron Mountain, Mich. He said that there is 
still considerable snow in the North, which is interfer- 
ing with mill shipments, and considerable green hemlock 
is now being shipped on account of the scarcity of dry 
stocks. Most of the mills are busy sawing. 


John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon 
Lumber Company, Saginaw, Mich., spent a few days 


el 


this week at the Chicago service depot of the Pacific 
Lumber Company of Illinois. Mr. Mershon was ep 
route to Kansas City, Oklahoma and Texas points, 
He is making a trip to confer with salesmen of the 
Pacific Lumber Company and is gleaning first hand 
information about the prevailing conditions. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de- 
partment, and C. E. Paul, consulting engineer, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, attended 
a ‘‘get together’’ meeting that the retailers and archi- 
tects of Columbus, Ohio, held on Thursday. The 
gathering at Columbus was similar to those that have 
been held recently at several other cities, and it is 
expected that much good in the way of cooperation 
between the lumberman and the architects will be 
brought about through the means of this meeting at 
the capital city of Ohio. 


C. E, Conklin, secretary and treasurer of the White 
Star Lumber Company, Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago, returned from a trip to the mill of the com- 
pany at Mattoon, Wis., early in the week. He de- 
clared that most of the mill points in the Antigo 
district in northern Wisconsin report that dry stocks 
of No. 1 and No. 2 hemlock and hardwoods are very 
badly breken and that on a general average the input 
of the mills on account of recent bad weather condi- 
tions will be about 30 percent below normal. He said 
that the company had experienced no trouble in secur- 
ing labor required at the Mattoon mill. 


George J. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company, Chicago, returned from a southern 
trip during the week. Most of the time was spent 
at the mill of the company at Brinson and the sales 
office at Columbus, Ga. On his return home he spent 
a couple of days at Hattiesburg, Miss. Speaking of 
conditions as he found them, Mr. Pope said that good 
operating weather prevailed in the general pine belt 
and that the car shortage was felt more seriously in 
southeastern Florida and Georgia than at most other 
southern points. Most of the docks of the Gulf and 
southeast Atlantic ports were filled with lumber ready 
to move by boat, but nothing was being done to relieve 
this dock congestion. As an instance of the serious- 
ness of boat traffic, which is caused chiefly by the 
port congestion in New York, he said that one of the 
boats of the Mallory Line some time ago took a cargo 
of ties from Jacksonville to New York, and after 
lying there for a couple of weeks was compelled to 
return to Jacksonville with the cargo, not being able 
to unload at New York. He found that generally 
satisfactory conditions prevail in the southern pine 
field. 





WILL USE QUANTITY OF YELLOW PINE. 


Approximately 2,500,000 feet of yellow pine material 
will be used by the Thompson-Starrett Company, Chi- 
cago building contractor, on two new jobs that this 
company has secured. Of this material 2,000,000 feet 
will be used in the erection of a grain elevator at 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the Soo Line; the material 
consists of 2 by 4’s, and 2 by 6’s for scaffolds. Five 
hundred thousand feet of yellow pine material of the 
same description will be used in the erection of the 
northwest turbine foundations of industrial plant at 
California Avenue and Rosgoe Street in Chicago. The 
order for the lumber needed in Minneapolis has been let, 
but the other order is still pending. 





HELPING TO SOLVE CAR SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


Believing that manufacturers and dealers in codpera- 
tion can be of material assistance in overcoming the 
stringent car shortage that is in evidence all over the 
country and that is being keenly felt in the lumber trade, 
I, J. Newsom, sales manager of Lee Wilson & Co., with 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., has sent a letter on this 
subject to the company’s mill office at Wilson, Ark, 
which indicates that that company will do all in its 
power in bringing about the general adoption of heavier 
loading and quicker unloading of cars and thus in a meas- 
ure bring relief from a trying situation. Mr. Newsom’s 
letter is as follows: 


The entire country is waking up to the fact that there Is 
an extreme car shortage existing throughout the United 
States. This shortage exists as a result of three things: 
One is heavy business; another is the embargo placed oD 
freights for the export trade; and the third is the result of 
a great many people using cars for storage purposes, not 
unloading them when they are first received or within the 
time limit, but paying the demurrage charges and holding 
cars loaded for storage. 

Regardless of the deplorable condition of these facts, they 
exist, and in order to ease the situation with the railroa 
companies as best we can in our own feeble way, would sug 
gest that you load every car leaving our mills to its ful 
capacity, and in this way using as few cars for the move 
ment of our lumber as is possible. Our efforts in this move 
ment would be only small and meager, yet if the many thou 
sands of lumber shippers throughout the South would prac 
tice the same thing the effect would be quite noticeable. 

If conditions continue as at present until the crops D' 
to move, we will be in a most deplorable condition, 28 the 
car shortage will be something surpassing anything ever 
heard of before. I think it would be a good plan for you 
to operate through your traffic association along these lines 
and offer what relief we possibly can to the railroads under 
existing conditions. 

I am personally urging all of our customers to unload od 
promptly upon receipt of same, and am asking our sales 
force to do the same thing, so that our customers will 20 
use cars for storage purposes. — 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE RED RIVER LUMBER COM- 
PANY’S SHED 


A MODEL SHED IN CHICAGO LUMBER DISTRICT 


As lumbermen are always interested in model lumber 
sheds, whether at manufacturing, wholesaling or retail- 
ing points, attention is called to the shed at the whole- 
sale yard of The Red River Lumber Company, at its Chi- 
cago branch. While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pre- 
viously presented exterior views of the buildings at this 
branch of the company the illustrations accompanying 
this article show an interior driveway of the model shed 
that houses the lumber of the concern at Ashland and 
Blue Island Avenues and Twenty-second and Arnold Slip, 
in the Chicago lumber district. 

Three years ago, when The Red River Lumber Com- 
pany decided to open a storage yard in the lumber dis- 
trict of Chicago, a lease was taken on 70,000 square feet 
of ground at the point mentioned. All of this space, 
with the exception of 28,000 feet, is occupied by the 
shed. The remainder is held for piling space in case the 
company finds such a need for it. The shed itself is 200 
by 180 feet, with four driveways, and has storage room 
for 3,000,000 feet of lumber. It is now filled with prac- 
tically that amount of California white and sugar pine, 
in which The Red River Lumber Company specializes. 
Most of this lumber is in regular shop and factory stock 
in all lengths and widths of clears and selects including 
exceptionally wide stuff. While exceptionally wide stock 
in 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 predominates, there is also a large 
stock of 4-inch and 6-inch siding and molding, and also 
3-inch and 4-inch clears, unusually wide for pattern work. 

Manager H. T. Fall, of the Chicago branch of The Red 
River Lumber Company, is a lumberman of wide and 
practical experience. He started in the lumber business 
in 1885 with his father, H. J. Fall, who’ operated a 
northern pine sawmill at Lakeland, Minn., on the St. 


- Croix River, after that he spent some time with the 


Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company at its oper- 
ation at Chemainus on Vancouver Island, B. C. From 
1893 to 1898 he was again an employee of his father, 
who then operated a pine mill at Rhinelander, Wis. For 
the following five years he was with the Weyerhaeuser 
interests, two years as traveling salesman for the 
Nebagamon Lumber Company, Lake Nebagamon, Wis.; 
two years at a retail yard at Barron, Wis., and the re- 
maining year at a hardwood mill at Apollonia, Wis. 

In 1903 Mr. Fall went with The Red River Lumber 
Company, his first three years being spent calling on the 
lineyard trade with headquarters in Minneapolis, Minn. 
In 1906 he came to Chicago as representative of the 
company and for seven years an office was maintained 
m the Chamber of Commerce Building. This office was 
given up when the storage shed and new office building 
were erected in the lumber district. Prior to the re- 
moval to the lumber district Mr. Fall acted one year 
as manager for the creditors’ committee of the Maxwell 
Bros. Box Company at Twenty-first and Loomis Streets. 
To his efforts was largely due the final satisfactory set- 
tlement of that coneern’s business. 





While most of the California white and sugar pine 
stock of The Red River Lumber Company moves into the 
sash and door houses in this territory, a large part of it 
is used by the pattern people. 

The officers of The Red River Lumber Company are: 
President, T. B. Walker; vice presidents, G. M. and 
W. J. Walker; secretary, A. D. Walker, and treasurer, 
F. L. Walker. 

The mills and the factories of the company are at 
Akely, Minn., and Westwood, Cal., and sales offices are 
maintained at Akely, Minneapolis, Westwood, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Watsonville, Cal. While the company 







































































H. T. FALL, OF CHICAGO; 
Manager The Red River Lumber Company Wholesale Yard 


is also an extensive manufacturer of northern pine, the 
stocks at the wholesale yard in Chicago are California 
sugar and white pine exclusively. ‘ 





MEMO BOOK: ‘‘DON’T FORGET’’ 


Just as a little reminder to its friends and patrons, 
the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company of Chicago 
is sending out handy little vest-pocket memo books on 
the leather cover of which, stamped in gold, are the 
words ‘‘Don’t Forget.’’ These little books will, with- 
out doubt, serve their purpose of reminding buyers 
of the advantages of Acorn Brand Flooring. 





NEW LUMBER COMPANY IN THE FIELD 


A new local lumber company is announced in the 
formation of a partnership of R. W. Link and G. L. 
Orgelman. The company will be known as the Link- 
Orgelman Lumber Company and its offices will be 812 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Mr. Link is a retired 
Board of Trade operator and Mr. Orgelman has been 
in the lumber business a few years, his firm, G. L. 
Orgelman & Co., having offices at 734-5 Monadnock 
Block. 

This. new company will conduct a wholesale and 
commission business in yellow pine and Pacific coast 
products, handling lumber, shingles, posts and lath. 





WATER SHIPPING RATES ANNOUNCED 


Lumbermen will, no doubt, be interested in the new 
water rates on the Mississippi River that became ef- 
fective April 5. The new tariff has been published by 
the Inland Navigation Company and refers chiefly 
to the New Orleans to St. Louis business and New 
Orleans to Memphis business. The river business has 
increased considerably within the last few mouths and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has recognized 
the keen water competition on the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers by allowing the railroads to put into ef- 
fect lower through rates on class and commodity ship- 
ments between St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, IIL, 
and points on the Ohio River up to Cincinnati and 
between points on the Ohio. The order of the com- 


mission, however, denies the railroads the privilege of 
routing such shipments by way of Chicago or Chicago 
Junction points. 











































SOME WIDE STOCK AT THE RED RIVER LUMBER COM 
PANY’S YARD 


AN ALL-WOOD DRY KILN 


Lumbermen, especially sawmill men, will be interested 
in what has been accomplished in the erection of prac- 
tically an all-wood dry kiln at the Remington Arms plant 
of the Midvale Steel Company at Eddystone, Pa. This 
arms plant was erected by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for the Remington Arms Company of Delaware (Ine.), 
with the understanding, it is stated, that the plant would 
be taken over by the Baldwin people following the close 
of the war, when, no doubt, it would no longer be desired 
for the making of fire arms. As the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany just recently took over the Remington plant it is 
now known as the property of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany. 

As quick work was necessary in the erection of this 
dry kiln for drying walnut lumber for gun stock pur- 
poses it was decided to erect the kiln almost entirely of 
wood instead of other material and the results to be 
obtained at this plant in drying will be keenly watched. 
The dry kiln, which is illustrated here, is 800 feet long 
by 100 feet wide. While it is practically wholly of wood, 
it is lined with gypsum wall board. The slope of the roof 
is gypsum, while the roof is double 2-inch plank, with 
heavy sheathing paper between, and the joints are broken. 
This construction makes the structure so slow burning 
that it is practically fireproof. In the erection of this 
kiln thirty cars of North Carolina pine were used. 

This kiln was designed by Elmer E. Perkins, one of 
the well known kiln.experts of the country, and the type 
of construction was-sanctioned by the chief engineer of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The entire plant was 
constructed and twenty-five cars of steel piping, rails and 
kiln cars were installed within sixty days. This feat 
would have been practically impossible had any other 
construction material been used, according to those who 
designed the work. The kiln has thirty drying rooms 
and will dry from green to dry 750,000 feet of walnut 
blocks within four weeks. With the valuation of one 
dollar on each stock block this gives the contents of the 
kiln a valuation of $750,000. This drying can be done 
in the time mentioned with the loss of only 1 percent, 
according to Mr. Perkins. 

The Remington plant itself has a capacity for 6,000 
rifles a day. Constructing the kiln of wood not only 
provided everything in the way of efficiency and time 
saving but also saved nearly $50,000 over what the cost 
would have been had the kiln been made of steel, concrete, 
brick or tile, according to those who erected it. Mr. 
Perkins also designed the twenty-room dry kiln at the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) plant of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany. That kiln is 400 by 100 feet. 

Mr. Perkins, who is an expert in matters of adjustable 
condensing dryers and dry kilns, has taken additional 
space in the Monadnock Block, Chicago, and his offices 
now include Rooms 455-459. He is a member of the Chi- 
eago Engineers’ Club, and is designer of the Perkins’ 
dry kiln and well known in the lumber industry. 




































TWC INTERIORS AND A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF DRY KILN AT REMINGTON ARMS PLANT OF THE MIDVALE STEEL COMPANY, AT EDDYSTONE, PA. 
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WILL INVESTIGATE SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


O. M. Clark, of Portland, Ore., a well known west 
Coast lumberman and member of the Clark & Wilson Lum- 
ber Company, Linnton, Ore., who is also a member of 
the American Trade Commission which is to visit South 
America, passed through Chicago early in the week, ac- 
companied by his wife, to join at New York his col- 
leagues on the commission. The commission is being 
sent to South America by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and departure will be from New 





O. M. CLARK, OF PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Of the Commission to Investigate South American Trade 


York next week. The trip will take the party through 
the Panama Canal and trade investigation will first be 
made in countries on the west Coast. The return trip 
will be made via east coast countries and return to the 
United States will be through New Orleans, where the 
party will break up. Prominent industries of the trade 
of this country are represented in the commission, which 
will be away from the United States for from three to 
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five months. An exhaustive study of South American 
conditions that offer opportunity for an extension of the 
export business of the United States will be made. 

Mr. Clark is vice president of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and was a guest at a luncheon on March 
30 that was given in his honor by its board of governors. 
He stated that it will be the purpose of each member of 
the commission to keep his eyes open for every trade op- 
portunity, and especially for trade opportunities for the 
respective parts of the country which the trades repre- 
sent. He said that his conviction was that if his own 
city were to increase its trade with South America it 
would be necessary to make an arrangement for Portland- 
South American boats. While in Chicago, speaking of 
lumber conditions, he stated that business with lumber- 
men on the Coast is good, with prices up and the car 
situation easier than in other parts of the country. 





SECRETARIES HOLD CONFERENCE 


Associations Affiliated With the National Represented 
—Government Agents Tell Foreign Requirements 


A two-day conference of the secretaries of the asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held in Chicago on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The conference was called to discuss trade 
extension in all its phases and new possibilities, and to 
prepare for the coming meeting of the National associa- 
tion. 

The meeting took place at the offices of Secretary R. S. 
Kellogg in the Lumber Exchange Building and was 
attended by the following secretaries: R. 8S. Kellogg, of 
the National association; J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, 
La., Southern Pine Association; George E. Watson, New 
Orleans, La., Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; H. 8. Childs, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. C. Knox, Cadillae, Mich., Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va., 
North Carolina Pine Association; W. H. Weller, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Hardwood Manufacturers’. Association of the 
United States; J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn., Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; E. C. Harrell, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, and 
E. A. Sterling, manager, and Homer S. Sackett, of the 
Trade Extension Department; Franklin H. Smith and 
Roger E. Simmons, commercial agents of the Department 
of Commerce. 

While most of the conference was taken up with detail 
matters, accomplishments of the Trade Extension De- 
partment and new avenues for activity for that depart- 
ment, interesting talks were given by Mr. Simmons and 
Mr. Smith upon foreign trade opportunities as they 
viewed them on their recent trips for the Department 
of Commerce. 

The investigations of Mr. Smith, who visited China, 
Australia, Japan, New Zealand, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, have been discussed at length in previous issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the findings of Mr. 
Simmons will be presented in the report to be published 
shortly by the Department of Commerce. Mr. Simmons, 
it will be recalled, visited the South and Central American 
countries. 

That South America is ripe for the establishment of 
an extensive trade for North American lumber was the 
assertion of Mr. Simmons, but, he stated, to push that 
trade successfully it would be necessary to establish an 
export agency sanctioned by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Such an agency would necessarily have to shave 
sufficient capital back of it to push this trade and also 
have exact knowledge of the needs of the different Amer- 
ican countries. He told of the enormous possibilities for 
agricultural growth in South America that would prompt 
the need of lumber; and said that this trade would go to 
other countries unless lumbermen in the United States 
gave the South American republics exactly what they 
needed in species and sizes. 

‘*Kuropean exporters provide the South American 
countries with the exact kind of lumber needed,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and cut it and finish it to meet the demands there. 
That is exactly what lumbermen in the United States 
must do if they expect to get that business. Prices paid 
for imported lumber into South America are high, but 
the South Americans will pay still higher prices if they 
can be supplied with the kind of lumber they want and 
manufactured in the manner they want it.’’ 

Formerly most of the lumber supplies of South 
America, according to Mr. Simmons, came from the 
Baltic provinces in Europe, but this supply is now cut 
off on account of the European war. He said that if the 
sale of lumber was to be pushed in some of the countries 
in South America the people there must be taught how to 
use it, because in some parts lumber has as yet been little 
used. Mr. Simmons spent fourteen months in investiga- 
tion work in South and Central American republics. 

Mr. Smith, in his explanation of the iumber needs of 
the countries he visited, dwelt chiefly upon China and 
Australia, pointing out what has been previously said 
in his official reports. 





SALESMAN GOES TO EASTERN TERRITORY 


W. H. Icenogle, formerly Michigan salesman for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been trans- 
ferred to the New York offices of the company. Mr. 
Icenogle will have charge of the sales of yard stock 
in the New England territory. Fred Berger, recently 
with the Indianapolis office of that company, will succeed 
Mr. Icenogle in the Michigan territory. Mr. Berger for 
a time was connected with the Chicago office, of which 
8. E. Barwick is manager. 


eee 





ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT RETAILERS’ RIVER 
TRIP 


Although some of the retailers who expect to be in 
the party to visit the yellow pine mills in the South as 
guests of the Southern Pine Association have been led 


“to believe that there might be a change in program 


about the river trip, it is likely that no change in date 
will be made, according to information obtained from 
the Chicago-Gulf Transportation Company in Chicago, 
It is the intention to leave on a river trip on April 15 
from Peru, Ill., and as matters now stand it looks as if 
the only change that will be made is that the steamer 
Dubuque will take the party southward on the Mississ- 
sippi to New Orleans, instead of the Steamer Colonel 
Conway. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN next week will 
be able to announce definitely the plans for the river 
trip. 





‘USE BOGALUSA BRANDED TIMBERS 


If the thousands of persons who daily pass along the 
intersection of Jackson Boulevard and Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, should stop a moment and gaze inside the 
trim looking new five-story building being erected at the 
southeast corner, they would behold the sign: ‘‘Boga- 
lusa.’? Perhaps to the average person ‘‘ Bogalusa’’ 
would be meaningless, but not so to the carpenter con- 
tractors who are doing the work on the fine structure 
being built for the F. R. Otis Estate. 

This building is attractive not only from its white 
terra cotta exterior appearance, but also from the fact 
that it is being erected upon a narrow frontage of 50 
feet 2 inches upon Jackson Boulevard, between Dearborn 
Street and Plymouth Place. This frontage gives the 
entire building a trimlike appearance. In the interior 
work the Robert Goldie Company, carpenter-contractor, 
is using 65,000 feet of Bogalusa branded joists from the 
mill of the Great Southern Lumber Company, at Boga- 
lusa, La. The joists are all 2 by 12’s and 3 by 10’s 
and the carpenter-contractor says they are proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The building, which is still unnamed, will when fin- 
ished be one of the most attractive structures in the 
loop. This attractiveness is due not only from the fact 
that it will be only five stories in height but also be- 
cause it is being erected upon one of the most desirable 
locations in the loop. The site for years has remained 
unimproved, so consequently the loop district is receiv- 











BOGALUSA JOISTS IN THIS NEW BUILDING 


ing the addition of a desirable structure. The building 
will be used for general office purposes and has a depth 
of 70 feet 8 inches. It will have four stores on the main 
floor and Willoughby & Co., who will handle the building 
for the Otis Estate, expect to have no trouble in tenant- 
ing the building on account of the fine light that will 
fill all the offices. The general contractor is the Henry 
Ericson Company. 





RAILROAD APPOINTS TRAFFIC MANAGER 


ORANGE, TEX., April 3.—There is much local interest 
in the appointment of J. L. Boyd as traffic manager 0 
the Gulk, Sabine & Red River Railroad, owned by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. Mr. Boyd is at 
present secretary of the Port Arthur Board of Trade, 
having occupied that position for four years with distinct 
eredit. Previously, he was traffic representative of the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad at Beaumont. He is an 
expert traffic man and is very popular throughout this 
section. He will assume his new duties May 1, with 
headquarters in Orange. 

Though there has been no authoritative announcement, 
this action by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company 
is believed to portend the extension of the Gulf, Saline 
& Red River lines to the Louisiana side of the Sabine 
River at Orange and its eventual operation as a common 
earrier, connecting with one of the large trunk lines. 
Extensions totalling 28 miles are now in course of ¢on- 
struction, bids having been received on the second sec 
tion of 16 miles on March 31. The railroad has }eet 
used for years by the lumber company as a loggmg 
road. The new extension is from Fields, La., to a point 
near Merryville. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—The Reid Lumber Co. is 
moving its general offices to Selma. The company has 
just added a new mill at Selma and will establish others 

n. A ® 
Sop idersville—The big lumber_ mills, planing mill and 
dry kiln of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co. will be moved 
to York, Ala, Timber has been secured in Greene, Hale 
and Sumter Counties, which will keep the company’s 
mills supplied for twenty years. 

ARIZONA. Tucson—The Pima Lumber Co., of Pima 
has not taken over a lumber yard here at Tucson, as 
was recently listed by a reporting agency. 

RKANSAS. Morrillton—The Holt-Riggle Lumber Co. 
a sold its business to J. H. Imboden & Son, who will be 
in charge hereafter. : 

CONNECTICUT. Derby—F. N. Bradley has closed out 
his lumber business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—G. L. Orgelman & Co. have been 


- succeeded by the Link-Orgelman Lumber Co. 


Graymont—Litchfield Bros. have been succeeded by 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Graymont. 

INDIANA. Delphi—The Delphi Lumber Co., com- 
posed of Mathew Sterling and Charles J. Barley, has 
been succeeded by the Delphi Lumber Co. (Inc.), com- 
posed of Charles E. Foster, Walter S. Kaehler, James 
H. Lang and W._E. Farnan. 

Elwood—Louis Heffner & Son have been succeeded by 
the Heffner Lumber & Coal Co., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $15,000. 

Evansville—Schultze Waltman & Co. now the George 
T, Schultze Lumber Co. 

Greencastle—P. T. Lloyd & Sons, of Shelburn, have 


-hpought George W. Grubb’s lumber yards here from the 


Grubb Estate. 

Helmsburg—The M. A. Weddle Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Helmsburg Hardware & Lumber Co. 

Vincennes—The Vincennes Furniture Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its authorized capital from $50,000 
to $75,000. 

1OWA. Des Moines—The Century Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Remsen—The Remsen Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by N. B. and Peter Homan. 

KANSAS. Healy—Osborn Bros. have been succeeded 
by A. T. Osborn. 


KENTUCKY. Bardwell— The Bardwell Lumber & 
Planing Mill Co. is out of business. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Callan Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $2,100,000 to $2,500,- 


000. 

Hopkins—W. F. Nicoli has sold his lumber yard to the 
Corlett-Stone Lumber Co.. of Three Rivers, Mich. 

Redford—The Redford Lumber Co. is not closing out 
its business, as was recently listed by a reporting agency. 

MINNESOTA. Hill City—The Lakeside Lumber Co. 
has moved to Brainerd. Theo. B. Brusegaard, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, is in charge of the yard 
in Brainerd. 

Twin Valley—The Anchor Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bertram-Wright Lumber Co., having a 
purchasing department at Minneapolis. . 

MISSISSIPPI. Mount Olive—The R. B. Morris Lumber 
Co. is liquidating. F 

MISSOURI. Albany— The Bennett Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by George N. Poage. 

Pleasant Hill—Dean T. Knorpp has closed out his lum- 
ber business. 


MONTANA. Butte—The A. P. Stevenson Co. has been 
succeeded by the Stevenson Lumber Co. : 


NEBRASKA. Mullen—H. J. Lowe has been succeeded 
by J. E. Lowe. 
North Loun—George E. Johnson now Johnson & Co. 
Wellfleet—The Tidball Lumber Co. is out of business 
ere. 


NEW YORK. New York City—The Federal Parquetry 
aioe Co. has increased its capital stock to 
150,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The sawmill and tim- 
ber holdings of the Ingleside Lumber Co. in Transylvania 
County have been acauired by John Heilman, who manu- 
factures and wholesales lumber, with offices in Asheville. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Aneta-Lakota-Tolna-Walcott — 
The Imperial Elevator Co. has been succeeded by the 
Nortz Lumber Co., of Breckenridge, Minn. 


OHIO. Bergholz—J. E. Crabs has been succeeded by 
the Bergholz Lumber Co. 

Bryan—The Stine & Ervin Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Stine Lumber Co., not to the ‘“‘Stine-Weeks 
Lumber Co.,’”’ as recently listed by a reporting agency. 

Cincinnati—The Peytona Lumber Co.. of Huntington, 
W.Va., has bought the properties of the Island Creek 
Lumber Co.. one of the timber interests of Cole & Crane, 
and a subsidiary of C. Crane & Co., of Cincinnati. 

Macedonia—The Ranney Lumber Co. should read Pearl 
H. Ranney owner. 

Youngstown—Plans have been announced to form the 
largest combination of lumber interests in Ohio, to be 
known as the Union Wholesale Lumber Co. Nine of 
the largest lumber and building and supply companies 
will consolidate their interests, which are the Fred Hoff- 
man Sons. the Iron City Lumber Co.. the Jacobs Lum- 
ber Co., the W. H. Palmer Co.. the Sheetz Lumber Co., 
the B. C. Tibbitts Co., the Valley Lumber Co.. the 
Youngstown Lumber Co., and the G. H. Dingledy Lum- 
her Co. The dealers claim the amalgamation will enable 
them to secure more advantageous prices and transpor- 
tation charges by buying in large quantities. 

OKLAHOMA. Ringling—The R. B. Spencer Lumber 

0. is out of business. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA. Minersville—The Anthracite Lum- 
per Co. has been succeeded by the Ball Lumber Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Badger—C. W. Derr is closing out 
his tumber business. 
Creston—F, A. Bartlett & Co. are out of business. 


nese XS: Lancaster—Spencer & Berry are out of busi- 


San Augustine—The J. H. Berryman umber Co. is 
out of business. ° 
t WASHINGTON. Dishman—The Golden Rule Box Fac- 
Cae has been succeeded by the Price Box & Lumber 
°.. with an authorized capital of $5,000. 
of ort Angeles—The Walton Lumber & Manufacturing 
0. has been succeeded by S. J. Hauge. 
Tacoma—The Panama Shingle Co. has increased its 
Capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. 
nav EST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg — Johnson & Garrett 
ave been succeeded by the Glen Elk Lumber Co. 
WISCONSIN. Adams—The F. M. Reed Lumber Co. 
- Peen succeeded by the Necedah Lumber Co. 
‘i ohnson Creek—H. O. Meyers Co. have been suc- 
eded by the Meyers & Schallert Lumber Co. 


Kiel—The Kiel Woodenware Co. has iricreased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Luck—J. S. Pedersen has been succeeded by the Con- 
solidated Lumber Co., having headquarters at Still- 
water, Minn. 

Madison—The Northern Timber Products Co. of Min- 
nesota, with a capital stock of $15,100 and interests of 
$1,000 in Wisconsin, has filed a statement to transact 
business in Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee—William H. Schmidt & Sons Co., manufac- 
turing sash and doors, has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $40,000. 

Milwaukee—The MacGillis & Gibbs Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $10,000. 

Wittenberg—R. B. Glaubitz has sold his retail yards 
and planing mill to the Farmers’ Building Supply Co. 

aukesha—The R. L. Kenyon Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Revelstoke—The Globe Lum- 
ber Co. has closed out its business and O. W. A. Aba- 
hamson has leased the property. 

ONTARIO. Grimsby—The assets of the Northern Ve- 
neer Co. (Ltd.) are advertised for sale by the assignee. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Wymark—The International Mer- 


cantile Co. (Ltd.) has sold its lumber business to the 
Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Chipley Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $3,000; G. W. Pilcher, L. C. Pilcher and T. T 
Pilcher. 

Pineapple—Ursey Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington — Hazelwood Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; F. D. Buck, George W. Dill- 
man and M. L. Horty. 

FLORIDA. Tarpon Springs—Lyon Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $500,000; C. H. Lutz, president and general 
manager; T. Vincent, vice president and J. B. Lyon, 
secretary and treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Williams Manufacturing Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $100,000. This 
company manufactures wagons. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Crating Lumber Supply Co. 
has incorporated. 

INDIANA. Muncie—Fence Builders’ Supply Co., auth- 
orized capital $10,000; H. W. Gough, Raymond L. Amer- 
man and F. Clayton Mansfield. 

KANSAS. Wilmore—The Wilmore Lumber & Supply 
Co. has incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. Ruston—North Louisiana Brick Co. (to 
manufacture building material, brick, cement, lime etc.), 
authorized capital $25,000; N. McDonald,. president; J. W. 
Talton, vice president and J. A. Jimerson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

MAINE. Lewiston — Knight Lumber Co., authorized: 
capital $5,000; E. H. Knight, clerk and treasurer; Guy 
F. Knight and Wallace H. White, jr. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—Queen City Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $12,000. 

eee Ladder Co., authorized capital 

MISSOURI. St. Louis— Progress Planing Mill Co., 
authorized capital $2,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Concord—New England Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; Charles H. Keith, Wil- 
liam E. Dickinson, LaFell Dickinson, Allen Wilson and 
Allen Hollis. 

NEW YORK. Mechanicsville—Louis Bossert & Sons 
(Inc.), (to deal in timber, boxes, portable houses etc.), 
authorized capital $1,000,000; C. V. J. and P. L. Bossert, 
of 92 Montague Street, ‘Brooklyn. 

New York City—Ideal Flooring Co. (Inc.), (to manu- 
facture parquet and other wooden flooring, deal in lum- 
ber etc.), authorized capital $5,000; Barnet Miller, Morris 
Lubetkin and Louis Dobling. 

North Tonawanda—O. L. Humphrey Co. (to deal in 
lumber, logs, pulp etc.), authorized capital $25,000; J. W 
Kirkpatrick, J. F. Connelly and C. W. Roberts. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore— Biltmore Saw Mill 
has incorporated, authorized oe $25,000; Benjamin 
Starbuck, H. S. Etheridge and J. B. Rector. 

Elizabethtown—Levington Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital_ $25,000; R. L. McCrary, W. O. Burgin, E. C. and 
R. M. Stokes. 

Lewiston—Freeport: Feldspar Co. (to conduct a gen- 
eral manufacturing, lumbering, mining and mercantile 
business), authorized capital $100,000; John G. Clifford, 
president. 

OHIO. Cleveland—East View Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; J. O. Anderson, James G. Brown, J. T. 
Woodward, H. Yanraus and Joseph Yanraus. 

OKLAHOMA. Maud—Maud Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; E. F. Akin, J. R. Harding and W. W 
Ballard. 

OREGON. Baker—Oregon Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Troy—Troy Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Bradley Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—Hamilton-Hill Ve- 
neer Co., authorized capital $30,000; Rudolph Moller, 
president and V. J. Hills, secretary and treasurer. 

VIRGINIA. Cornwall—South River Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $100,000; R. F. Whitmer, president and 
Harry Steele, secretary. 
_ WASHINGTON. Everett—Garner Shingle Co., author- 
ized —- $7,500; A. R. Garner, M. E. Garner and 
George Easterly. 
aa’ Harbor Door Co., authorized capital 

Spokane—Price Lumber & Box Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; C. Price, D. C. Russell and A. M. Winston. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Ohio Valley Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Frank W. Riggs, Floyd 
S. Chapman, W. H. Lemley, V. G. Dunkle and D. B 
Daugherty. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Foster Creek Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., authorized capital $1,500,000; Edward J. 
Young, A. E. Proudfit and Geor, e L. Stephenson. 

Menomonie—Menomonie Fuel Supny Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; Frank S. Peck, R. E. Bundy and Grace 


Myers. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Elkhorn—Elkhorn Trading Co., author- 
ized capital $45,000; to sell shingles and manufacture 
sash and doors. 

ONTARIO. Lindsay —Hodgson Bros. Chemical Co. 
(Ltd.), (to manufacture lumber, pulpwood and chem- 
iicals), authorized capital $200,600; Thomas Hodgson, 
Joseph H. Lowry, James I. Hartt and others. 











Thickness 
A New =" 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


3 Grades 


but only 


Let us tel you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 












Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 


Fir 
Spruce and 


Cedar 


Pacific Coast on 











Prompt Shipments 


W-LMEKEE LUMBER CoO. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






Western Office, 


825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois > 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 
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CALIFORNIA 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































































MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ooo Factory and Pattern Stock 








California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING Co., 


244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PIN 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 
M. A. Burns Lumber Co., suiin 


Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 




















ALBION LUMBER CoO. 


Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices, 


Albion, California. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 








110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
® yering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book bag! the > 
tafler to show prospective home builders. Price <2 
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NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA, iarentiaitaatin<Sitea Hammond Lumber Co., 
composed of W. A. Hammond, and two sons, Virgil | and 
Kenneth, have opened offices at 320 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building 

Selborne--Tee Edna Duke Lumber Co. recently began 
the sawmilling business. E 

Mobile—The Gilling Veneer Co., which closed down 
two years ago, will resume the making of veneer. A 
new company has been formed. 

CALIFORNIA. Jackson—The Jackson Lumber Yard 
has begun business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Trexler Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business here, with head- 
quarters at Allentown, Pa. 

GEORGIA. Chatsworth—The Empire Tale & Lumber 
Co. has been organized. 

ILLINOIS. Goodfield—Samuel Goetzinger is opening a 
lumber yard. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The Bloomfield Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

1OWA. Lacey—John Kalenberg is opening a lumber 
yard. 

KANSAS. Eldorado—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard here, having purchasing department at 
Kansas City. 

Lawrence—-The Kreeck Lumber & Coal Co. has en- 
tered business here. 

KENTUCKY. Bardwell—The Elliston & Franks Ve- 
neer Co. (Not Inc.) recently began manufacturing ve- 
neers. : 

MINNESOTA. 
opening a yard. 

Minneapolis—The Oliver & Leasure Lumber Co., whole- 
saling hardwoods, pine and white cedar products, has 
put in a line of west coast lumber, with C. L. Strey in 
charge. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Trexler Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business, with headquarters 
at Allentown, Pa. : 

Lexie—The Lexie Lumber & Tie Co. 
wholesaling yellow pine products. 

MISSOURI. Halls—H. H. Burks recently 
lumber business. 


Austin — The Austin Lumber Co. is 


recently began 


began the 


Hardin—Stratton & Chase have entered the iumber 
business. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—T. E. Blackstock, 


Robert Greenwood and James Woodard have organized 
a retail branch to operate with their wholesale business 
and have established two retail lumber yards, one here 
and one at Grace, a suburb. 
OKLAHOMA. Bristow—F. 
the lumber business, with 
Tulsa. 
OREGON. Portland—The C. M. 
recently began business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Bradley 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 
Steelton—The Rogar Lumber Co.. of Harrisburg, will 
open a lumber yard at Frederick Street near Franklin. 
Warren—E. E. Norton & Co. have entered the whole- 
sale business, handling lumber, piling and ties. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—E. H. Brown, a well known 
hardwood lumberman of Minneapolis, Minn., has opened 
an office here for the G. W. Everts Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis. 
TEXAS. Houston—T. P. Haley 
commission lumber business. 


D. Misener recently began 
purchasing department at 


Speers Lumber Co. 


Lumber 


recently began the 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Excel Lumber 
Co. recently entered the wholesale business. 
WISCONSIN. Comstock— The Miller-Olcott Lumber 


Co. will open a yard here, having headquarters at Cum- 
berland. 

Milwaukee—The Great Lakes Boat Building Corpora- 
tion recently began manufacturing yachts. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Florala—The Florala Saw Mill Co. will 
rebuild dry kiln and lumber sheds reported burned at 
a loss of $30,000, including lumber. 

Northport—The Holman-Hughes Lumber Co. will re- 
build plant on original plans. 

ARKANSAS. Brinkley—H. R. Simpson will locate a 
handle factory here. 

West Memphis—The Earle Cooperage Co. will build 
a plant to cost $60,000, for manufacturing cooperage and 
other wood products. The company will develop 10,000 
acres of timber. 

CONNECTICUT. New 
Woodworking Co. 
feet. 


FLORIDA. Gulfport—The Lyon Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated at Tarpon Springs, will build a sawmill 
with a daily capacity of from 60,090 to 70,000 feet of 
lumber; a planing mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet, and dry kilns and a commissary. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Helfrich Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. will erect a sawmill to cost $50,000, to take 
the place of the one destroyed by fire recently. 

Hopkinsville—J. S. Williams, of the Williams & Hale 
Lumber Co., of Nashville, Tenn., will erect a sawmill 
on a large timber tract recently acquired near here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Eastman, Gardiner & Co. will 
establish a factory of 15,000-foot daily capacity to manu- 
facture box shooks. 

Monarch—Newman McKinstry and W. G. Lancaster 
will install a sawmill with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet 
of lumber; equipment has been purchased. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The L. N. Whissel Lumber 
Corporation, recently incorporated, will erect a mill and 
storage building to cost $5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—The Hickory 
facturing Co. will rebuild plant recently burned. 

Kinston—Rutledge & Co. ( Rutledge manager), 
w ill rebuild plant noted damaged by fire. A sawmill of 

25,000-foot daily capacity will be erected. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Meriwether—The Hines Lumber 
Co. will erect planer, shed and office of ordinary wood 
construction; will install equipment for daily capacity of 
50,000 feet of North Carolina pine roofers. 

TENNESSEE. Binghampton—The Chickasaw Cooper- 
age Co. will increase the daily capacity of its plant from 
1,000 barrels to 3,500 barrels and 1,500 kegs. 

TEXAS. Manning — The Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. 
will rebuild sawmill destroyed by fire at a loss of $100,- 
000. The planer and other mill property were saved. 

Pollock—The work of rebuilding the sawmill of the 
Bodan Lumber Co., which was destroyed by fire about 
a month ago, is under way. 

VIRGINIA. Abingdon — The Holston River Lumber 
Co., recently incorporated at Darlington, Md., will in- 
stall a double band mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet of lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia — The Panama Shingle Co. 
will erect a shingle mill of 200,000 daily capacity, to cost 
about $20,000. 

Tacoma—The Clear. Fir Lumber Co., 





Britain— The New Britain 
is going to build a factory 50 by 62 


Manu- 





recently incor- 





— 


porated, will erect a sawmill of about 100,000-foot deily 


capacity. A large planing mill and dry kilns will be 
built and the present sawmill will be greatly enlargec. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 3.--The United States Referee in 
Bankruptcy March 31 presented to the United States District 
Court a composition offer from William F. Galle, doing busi- 
ness as William F. Galle & Co., in the hardwood lumber trade 
in this city. It is an offer to pay 33% percent in four equal 
installments in six, twelv e, eighteen and twenty-four montiis, 
The referee’s report was accompanied by a request from ihe 
bankrupt for confirmation, setting forth that he was ready 
to deposit the notes for the various ag cme and that the 
money for settlement of all claims of priority creditors has 
been deposited. The referee reports that all the creditors, 
with the exception of some already holding accommodati - 
paper of the firm and the Louisville & Nashville Railro: 
which holds that the interstate commerce law precludes ¢ 
making any such composition, have agreed to the terms of 
the settlement. The creditors so agreeing number forty-one, 
with claims aggregating $58,436. The Court set April 12 
for hearing the application for confirmation. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Lake Riley Mill Company, of Hazel, Wash., has been 
awarded a Government timber sale contract for 3,925,000 
feet, board measure, of western red cedar within the 
Snoqualmie reservation, on the north fork of the Stillaguam- 
ish River, at a price of $1.35 a thousand. 














The Simpson Logging Co., of Seattle, Wash., has filed deeds 
to timberland recently located in Washington, amounting to 
about $10,500. It is believed that these lands will be logged 
as soon as possible. 





T. B. Beckwith, a manufacturer of staves in Mercer and 
adjoining counties, West Virginia, has taken over a large 
timber acreage in Monroe County, where he will locate a 
stave mill. 





James L. Noel, of St. Louis, Mo., has bought 2,000 acres 
of heavily timbered land, containing yellow pine, white oak, 
black oak and gum, from F. A. Cline and Alexander Baker. 
The timber is located in Madison County, Missouri. 





The Egyptian Timber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
bought a tract of land known as the Harmon woods, near 
Mount Tecunal, Tll., which it will develop. 





The Consolidated Lumber Company, of Elk, Wash., has 
bought 4,000,000 feet of standing timber this’ week, to be 
taken from the property of Howell Peel, near Spokane. 





Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, ] Ss. 
COUNTY OF COOK. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER C. 
HOLE, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the publisher of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) ete. of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, E. C. Moin, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, 
oe W. C. Howe, 4133, Berkeley Ave., Chicago, 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6614 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager, ELMER C. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a corporation owned and 
controlled by the Estate of James E. Defebaugh. 

Trustees of the Estate of James E. Defebaugh: 

E. _ Defebaugh, 5468° East End Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

N. G. Moore, 429 Forest Ave., Oak Park, Til. 

E. C Hole, 5941 Normal Ave, Chicago, Il. 


3 mortgagees, and 


Hour, 5941 Normal 


3. That the known bondholders, 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

The beneficiaries of the trusteeship are Mrs. Ann» 
C. Defebaugh and her son, Carl W. Defebaugh, 5112 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stock 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela 
tion, the name of the person or ‘corporation for’ whom 
such trustee is acting, is given: also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances anid 
conditions under which the stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 2 
eapacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association. or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of eac'l 
issue of this publication sold or distributed throush 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is ... 

i mg information is required from daily publications s 
only.) 

ELMER C, HOLE, 
Publisher. | 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 0! 
April, 1916. ALICE M. LEECH. 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires July 2, 1918.) 
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I OBITUARY 


Cecil A. Lyon 


President of the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., of Sherman, 
Tex., Brigadier General Cecil A. Lyon, but probably 
more widely known throughout Texas and the United 
States because of his poltical affiliations, died at his 
home in Sherman April 4, after an illness of two weeks 
with pleurisy. : 

Mr. Lyon aided in building up the large lumber busi- 
ness of his father, Capt. Oliver T. Lyon, which was 
carricd on under the name of O. T. Lyon & Sons, and 
in which he later became a partner. Upon the death 











THE LATE CECIL A. LYON 


of his father the business was carried on by Cecil 
and Dupont B. Lyon, his brother, as the Lyon-Gray 
and the D. B. Lyon Lumber companies, with about 
twenty-five or more line retail yards throughout Texas. 

Due in a great measure to his wide knowledge of 
the business, he was appointed by United States Judge 
Waller T. Burns, as one of the receivers of the Kirby 
Lumber Co. several years ago, and was successful in 
bringing that company out of the receivership. He 
was a member of Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
and was active in the various lumber trade interests 
in that State and in lumber associations. Shortly be- 
fore his death he was instrumental in arranging 
the harmony meeting between the Republican and 
Progressive parties of Texas, the latter of which he 
helped to organize in 1912. At the time of his death 
he was one of the receivers of the International & 
Great Northern Railroad. 

Mr. Lyon was a prominent figure in connection with 
the recent meeting in Chicago of the leaders of the 
National Progressive movement, was one of the origi- 
nal ‘‘Bull Moosers’’ and an ardent friend and sup- 
porter of Theodore Roosevelt. 


WILLIAM E. BARRETT.—The funeral of William E. 
Barrett, one of the best known of Chicago lumbermen, 
whose sudden death last Thursday was announced in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was held 
from his late residence, 905 Forest Avenue, Evanston, IIl., 
on Saturday. The services were conducted by the Rev. 
George Craig Stewart, of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
and burial was at Grand Rapids, Mich., the former home 





THE LATE WILLIAM E. BARRETT 


md M:. Barrett. The funeral was in charge of the Ma- 
—. odge. Mr. Barrett was a Thirty-second degree 
a and a long and well known member of the fra- 
th nit He was a charter member and first master of 
on f ‘st Masonic lodge at Grand Rapids, Mich. He was 
head p wreH and favorably known in Chicago as the 
=p of William E. Barrett & Co., wholesalers of Pacific 
but hi. ducts, with offices in the Heyworth Building, 
‘an is long experience in the lumber business in Michi- 


ea ve him a wide acquaintanceship. He came _ to 
Caso in 1908, after having spent eighteen years in the 








lumber business at Grand Rapids. In earlier days he 
was familiarly known as “the shingle king.’’ 

Mr. Barrett was born in South Bend, Ind., June 9, 
1857, and spent his younger days there. At the early 
age of 15 he learned telegraphy and became an operator 
at Fife Lake, Mich. Later, for a number of years, he 
served as a train dispatcher for the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana Railway and then became general manager of 
the Mutual Union Telegraph Company at South Eend, 
his boyhood home. In 1881 he severed his position with 
the telegraph company and engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. He prospered and in 1885 started as a wholesaler 
at Grand Rapids under the firm name of William E. 
Barrett & Co. During the many years as head of that 
firm in Grand Rapids and Chicago he not only prospered, 
but came to be greatly admired and beloved among 
lumbermen as well as business men generally. His loss 
will be. deeply felt by the large number of friends he 
made during his business career. He leaves a widow, 
Elizabeth H. Barrett, and a brother and a sister, John 
C., and Mary Barrett, of South Bend, Ind. 


DONALD FRASER.—Founder of the largest lumbering 
and milling business in the eastern provinces of Canada, 
Donald Fraser, died April 1 at St. John. He was one of 
New Brunswick’s greatest captains of industry and from 
small beginnings developed an enormous business in the 
Provinces of New Brunswick and Quebec. ‘Mr. Fraser was 
74 years old and was a native of Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 
His two sons, Archibald and Donald, are connected with 
their father’s business, now comprising three joint stock 
companies, known as Donald Fraser & Sons, the Fraser 
Lumber Co. and Fraser (Ltd.), owning mills and oper- 
ating them at Cabano, in Quebec; Baker Brook, Edmund- 
ston, Plaster Rock and Fredericton, in New Brunswick. 
The son Archibald lives in Fredericton and Donald at 
Plaster Rock. Mrs. Fraser died a number of years ago. 





JOSEPH HOLMES.—A resident of Seattle, Wash., for 
twenty years, Joseph Holmes, 57 years old, died March 27 
at his home in that city. He was a native of Ontario, 
coming to the United States in 1889 and engaging in the 
lumber business in St. Paul before coming to Seattle, a 
few years later. He was a member of the Holmes Lum- 
ber Co., operating a retail yard in the University district. 
He was one of the founders of the University Presby- 
terian Church and was highly respected by a large circle 
of friends. He is survived by a widow and one son, 
John Holmes. 





J. E. DONAHUE.—For many years engaged in the lum- 
ber business in South Bend, Ind., J. E. Donahue, head of 
the J. E. Donahue Lumber Co., died March 29 at his resi- 
dence in South Bend. He was born in that city June 6. 
1866. -His first connection with the lumber industry was 
with the South Bend Lumber Co., later with the C. Fa- 
senacht Lumber Co. In 1898 with Isaiah Miller he organ- 
ized the Miller & Donahue Lumber Co., which for a number 
of years was a leading lumber company in that part of 
— Besides his widow he is survived by three chil- 

ren. 





THEODORE J. REITZ.—One of the best known hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers in Indiana, Theodore J. Reitz, 
54 years old, died April 3 at his home, 618 Oakley street, 
Evansville. He was a member of the Clemens Reitz Sons 
Co., of which his father was the founder. Mr. Reitz was a 
member of the Evansville Lodge of Elks and besides his 
widow is survived by six children and four brothers. 





E. H. BELL.—One of the well known lumbermen on the 
Coast, E. H. Bell, died March 26 at Portland, Ore. He 
was formerly associated with Jay S. Hamilton under the 
name of Bell & Hamilton. He was 59 years old and is 
survived by his widow and one daughter. 





MRS. L. A. MANSFIELD.—Mother of C. J. Mansfield, 
vice president and general manager of the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark., Mrs. L. A. Mansfield, 80 years old. 
died at Siloam Springs, March 26, from burns received 
accidentally while burning leaves in her yard. 


HYMENEAL 


SWAIN-SHEEHAN.—The marriage of W. C. Swain, su- 
perintendent of the Smith-Powers Logging Co., of Marsh- 
field, Ore., and Miss Jewell Sheehan, of Powers, took 
place at Coquille, Ore., March 27. After a short honey- 
moon trip the couple will reside at Powers, the headquar- 
ters for the logging company. Mr. Swain is widely known 
in that locality and went there from Minnesota, when the 
C. A. Smith interests started operation on the Coast. He 
has been one of the right hand men of A. H. Powers, the 
general superintendent of the logging company. He is a 
member of the Elks, has hosts of friends and is regarded 
as one of the most efficient of the younger men engaged 
in logging operations in Oregon. 











EXPLAINS DIFFERENCES IN TESTS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., April 1—The recent tests made by 
the Santa Fe railroad engineers on the strength of creo- 
soted Douglas fir bridge stringers, when treated under the 
boiling-in vacuum process, showed a depreciation in 
strength, while the tests made by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Association of Creosoting Companies of the 
Pacific Coast and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion as has recently been stated in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN showed no depreciation. The Santa Fe reports 
also differ from the reports of the tests made at the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., by the 
Forest Service, as the latter were even more favorable 
than the report by the western associations. It was 
therefore surprising to those familiar with the matter to 
find the Santa Fe reports indicating that the tests were 
not so favorable. 

Regarding these things O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the 
creosoting companies and of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, at the request of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, throws some light on the subject by 
the following statements: 

The results of strength tests of creosoted Douglas fir 
bridge stringers tested by the Santa Fe Railroad and those 
tested by the Association of Pacific Coast Creosoting Com- 
panies differ by 17 percent. According to George M. Hunt's 
report presented at the recent meeting of the American 


Wood Preservers’ Association the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, of Madison, Wis., in a series of tests on creosoted 
Douglas fir the laboratory obtained results somewhat more 
favorable to this material than those secured by the Asso- 
ciation of Creosoting Companies. The material involved 
in the three sets of tests differed somewhat in sizes. The 
Santa Fe material was all 7x16-inch in cross section, tested 
on a_14-foot span. The material tested. by the creosoting 
association was 7x14-inch and 10x14-inech in cross section, 
tested on a 13-foot span,’ and 7x16-inch in cross section, 
tested on a 14-foot span. The material tested at the Madi- 
son laboratory as reported by Mr. Hunt was 4x4-inch in 
cross section, tested on a 44-inch span. The controlling 
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MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
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SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 

(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 

OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr.. Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of : 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO.. Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


—_— 
H Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg.,. PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. a 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Red Cedar Shingles. 
Fire amd] 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Fir Flooring 


and dealers who make ita 
leader say its quality offers 
their customers the biggest 
value obtainable in flooring. 


33" 


Vertical Grain 
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Western 
Hemlock 


Red Cedar 
Products 


Tell Us Your Needs. 
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to V. G. 
Flooring 
we can 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office T ACOM A, WwW ASH. 


822 Tacom Bidg., 
BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Can assist in avoiding transportation 
delays in their receipt of Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles by purchasing 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
—FROM— 
PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Uninterrupted through transportation service from Port 
Angeles (Washington) Mills of Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co. assured to C. M. & St. P, stations by their trans-continental 
railway connection, the C. M. & St. P. Railway. 
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Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our | RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We alse manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











sizes tested by the Association of Creosoting Companies 
were those first mentioned. The ratios of span to depth of 
— in the various sets of experiments were practically 
as follows: 


DUNMNRINND ine oh 5% Oa se senna en ee eee 11.2 
RERREOR BRDOTAUDEY |. 5556 6 ss aoe sees 11.0 
SY a aaa Se 10.5 


From these ratios it will be noted that in the Santa Fe 
tests the tendency to fail in horizontal shear was somewhat 
greater than in either of the other sets of tests. Of the Santa 
Fe treated stringers tested 61.7 percent failed by horizontal 
shear. Of the association treated stringers tested 43.7 per- 
cent failed by horizontal shear. This would seem to indi- 
eate that the lower ratio of span to depth of stringer in 
the Santa Fe series is responsible for some of the loss in 
strength. In general, the three sets showed the treated ma- 
terial to have the percentage of strength of the natural 
material as follows: 

Madison laboratory tests approximately 103 percent. 

Association tests approximately 99 percent. 

Santa Fe Railroad tests approximately 82 percent. 

The above figures all refer to the modulus of rupture in 


— 


cross pontine. From the above results it seems quite possi. 
ble that a 7%x14-inch cross section may retain its entire 
original strength when a 7x16-inch stringer may show a 
lower strength due to its greater tendency to fail in hori. 
zontal shear, It would seem probable that a 7x16-inch 
stringer tested on a 15-foot span might show better results 
than a similar stringer tested on a 14-foot span, as was 
the case in the Santa Fe tests. 

A series of tests has been planned by the Forest Service 
which will probably be made in the immediate future on 
creosoted full-sized bridge stringers to determine the relative 
results between this class of material and that already 
tested by the Forest Products Laboratory. 

There is no question left but that “boiling under g 

vacuum” gives far better results on Douglas fir bridge 
stringers than the higher temperature processes. 
_ Since Douglas fir exhibits such a high modulus of elastic. 
ity (approximately 1,700,000 pounds per square inch) in 
each of the series of tests refered to it would seem to 
be entirely possible to increase the length of span of 
7x16-inch stringers to 15 or 15% feet, thereby developing 
a higher tensile and compressive strength and a lower hori- 
zontal shearing strength. 












WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Business is opening up well and local dealers expect 
a heavy demand for lumber of all kinds as soon as 
better weather conditions prevail. With even the lack 
of good weather there has been a fair demand for 
both yellow pine and hemlock for building purposes. 
There are some instances of local retailers reporting 
business below what they expected it would be at this 
time. The building permits are showing better and 
the buildings that are going up are largely apartments, 
two- and three-story flat buildings and a larger pro- 
portion of frame structures than usual. One large re- 
tailer reports that a canvass of a district with a radius 
of three by five miles reveals the fact that 200 build- 
ings, for which he had furnished material, now in 
process of construction or finished, were erected for 
speculation purposes. The belief is general that the 
retailer trade in Chicago will have as extensive a 
building season this year, as it has had in the last 
several seasons. 

Shipments from mill points are better, especially 
from southern pine mills east of the Mississippi River, 
but it is still difficult to get supplies from mills west 
of the river. Sash and door houses are taking a large 
amount of stuff and are busy. There has been a big 
demand within the last few weeks for crating material, 
which is indicative of prosperity prevailing with the 
lines of business requiring that product. Most of the 
wholesalers in this market report that their March 
business was from 25 to 50 percent better than that of 
March of last year and that business for the first 
three months of this year was considerably over the 
volume for the corresponding period of 1915. One large 
wholesaler handling yellow pine chiefly states that his 
business for January, February and March of this year 
reached almost the volume of the business for the last 
six months of 1915. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 1 aggregated 61,838,000 feet, against 40,494,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to April 1, 1916, amounted to 676,665,000 
feet, an increase of 192,603,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended April 1 were 28,833,000 feet, an increase of 8,972,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 1915. 
Total shipments from January 1 to April 1, 1916, were 
311,500,000 feet, 54,000,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period of 1915. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 3,042,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1915, while 
total receipts from January 1 to April 1, 1916, were 
9,152,000 more than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments of shingles for the week decreased 
829,000 as compared with the same week last year, while 
total shipments from January 1 to April 1, 1916, were 
6,618,000 less than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 1 














Lumber Shingles 
BOIS)... conection esate Sensors 61,838,000 14,488,000 
SDE once Gaenam bec eeee one 40,494,000 11,446,000 
ERIDDRNG oo ins Sine ae ae ents 21,344,000 3,042,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 1 

Lumber Shingles 
BOIS ose ccacch Seen arenes ace 676,665,000 118,498,000 
SUED snnbinns <cteub cakes ose een 484,062,000 109,346,000 
IRETORED cca wn bok suneeknnae 192,603,000 9,152,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK EN DED APRIL 1 

Lumber Shingles 
lt SS re ware seh tre aa 28,833,000 8,930,000 
ADIOS 6 os Sa scan Wore sGia eka ee ae 19,861,000 9,759,000 
EMRE so S.58 5.5 39 Se Se BEEROD- § — ssseneeene 
DOROEEE os a .255.5% cnGNisee ss ae eee 829,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 1 

umber Shingles 
BIDS csagen causes She aeeweeee 311,500,000 77,251,000 
NED Shue % once dca ese sseeoee 257,500,000 83,869,000 
J er kee ee gee DAD © sine ceeeubs 
i ee ee ere 5 bee 6,618,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended April 5 were: . 


CLASS No. Valu 


e. 
TIRE EIIUO | ine wv olvineine 6s 'siais Sv Gies 412 % 7,12 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 72 203,500 

5,000 and under 10,000........... 44 281,200 
10,000 and under 25,000........... 42 614,700 
25,000 and under 650,000........... 9 283,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 240,000 


J. Goldblatt, 3-story apartment build- 


PM oa Sae i cs as akS eee cures 6 's,06 ee os 529,200 


Board of Education, 3-story school build- 








ESS SSS GR SARS ee 1 185,000 
Walter Ahlschlager Co., 3-story apart- 
RUCUN NOITID ss 5 os 02x b:5 01s oss aig ie cine 3 130,000 
IF’. Becklenberg, 3-story apartment build- 
RG Ae lg Se RES i SS red I 1 125,000 
Union League Club, 11-story building... : 125,000 
CUS TS EES ere ion) eae ee 188 $ 2,723,725 
Average valuation for week............ 485 14, 
TOURIS PECVIGNS WEEK... 66.0 ccc ses ns ess 186 2,607,300 
Average valuation previous week....... .... 14, 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 128 1,068,250 
Totals January 1 to April 5, 1916...... 1,909 8,556,400 
Totals corresponding period 1915 18,665,637 
Totals corresponding period 1914 Wo 4, 
Totals corresponding period 1913. 23,568,345 
Totals corresponding period 1912. 12,734,650 
Totals corresponding period 1911. 27,007,270 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 24,791,965 
Totals corresponding period 1909. 23,510,475 
Totals corresponding period 1908. 3945,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907 15,770,800 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for March, 1916 and 1915: 





No. Feet Cost 
ENTS REND 4.5. aig esate tes 1,139 35,074 $11,477,100 
| ie |) | ee sos 1,096 31,401 7,408,750 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—There is a good movement. of all items of 
northern pine at straight list prices. The demand is 
more marked with No. 2 and No. 3 boards; No. 1 norway is 
in demand, but is practically out of the market. There 
is also a good request for stepping plank 2 by 10’s and 
2 by 12’s. Prices appear a little bit too high on No. 4 
boards for the trade to make any big demand. Corpora- 
tion business is doing nicely. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The frost is now out of the ground 
so that building operations can go ahead unhindered, and 
contractors have all they can do in the cities. Country 
trade is slow in opening up on account of the late spring. 
Factory demand is good. The market is about cleaned 
of low grade boards for crating stock, and already mills 
find their stocks somewhat broken. Rivers are clear and 
spring sawing will be under way in another week. 


New York.—Business shows some improvement over 
last month and while retailers have been holding off, 
their stocks have now reached the point where they must 
buy freely to prepare themselves for spring. House build- 
ing is a little backward in suburban sections and title 
companies report numerous applications for loans and, 
with a continued improvement in the factory demand, the 
work is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has shown an increase during 
the last week or two on account of the additional activity 
in the building trade. "Wholesalers feel that this month 
will be a good deal better than March, and the only draw- 
back is the numerous railroad embargoes which make the 
delivery of stock to eastern points difficult. Lower grades 
move in good shape and little trouble is experienced in 
selling good stocks of this sort of lumber at firm quota- 
tions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Car shortage continues the 
most distressing feature of the situation among shippers. 
Continued mild weather has created an increasing call for 


stock from retail yards and in most instances buyers ask . 


for immediate delivery, some retailers asking that the 
stock be shipped on the same day ordered. Factory trade 
is as strong as ever. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—For the last week white pine men 
note a somewhat quiet tone to trading. There has been 
a perfect uniformity as to firmness of prices, and it is 
expected to continue or advance as the season gets older. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Conditions in the eastern spruce mar- 
ket bettered considerably last week. The action taken by 
a large producer, who chartered schooners to carry lum- 
ber from Maine to Sound ports and New York, begins to 
have a favorable effect on the strength of quotations in ter- 
ritory to which other producers are confined who must de- 
pend on rail transportation. As very Jittle frost remains 
in the ground builders. are able to start foundations for 
their spring construction work and call on retail yards for 
dimension spruce and covering boards is brisk. There are 
two recognized market quotations just now as the base 
price for spruce frames; $27 on the Boston & Maine, and 
$28, Boston rate, on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. Random moves well at these prices: 2x3, $21.50; 
2x4, $22 to $22.50; 2x5 and 2x6, $21.50; 2x8, $286; 2x10, 
$26.50; 2x12, $27.50. Covering boards, 5 inches and UP, 
8 feet and up, bring $2 easily. Matched boards, stock 
lengths, are expensive. Up to $27 must be paid for the best. 





New York.—Stocks are scarce and the falling off in 
shipments the last two months has apparently created # 
little surplus at some points that now has the effect 0 
easing off prices on random sizes. There is no urging 
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of stock for sale but the export demand appears to have 
been pretty well cared for and larger buyers expect to 
see some of this stock shortly in the local market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The amount of spruce coming from Can- 
ada is Somewhat increased and it would be more so if the 
car supply were not so small in that direction. This wood 
has not gone up in price as have southern pine and some 
other woods, but competes with white pine and Pacific 
coast lumber, especially in siding. The outlook is for 
a fair trade this spring, with the demand exceeding that 
of a year ago. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Putting spruce into the Pittsburgh 
market this season was a last resort in some cases, but 
spruce has gained a foothold in popular favor that will 
be lasting, in the opinion of many dealers. Eastern mar- 
kets quickly absorb all available material. Some trades 
reported have been on a basis of $3 above the official list 
prices. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—March business with poles proved somewhat 
of a disappointment, but wholesalers are confident that 
April will develop a much better month. Conditions that 
prevailed were entirely due to the high values of copper 
and lineman’s hardware, instead of the price on poles. 
The post business will undoubtedly increase with the 
coming of seasonable weather. Tie business is of fair 
volume and white cedar shingles are bringing a little 
higher quotations. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are importuned for ship- 
ment by purchasers, but have been delayed by shortage 
of cars. Pole trade has shown marked activity, and pole 
buyers are impatient, some orders having been placed 
with jobbers who find themselves unable to place the busi- 
ness at the prices they made. There is still a good call 
for posts, but bad roads have held down retail demand so 
far. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—A slight lull is reported in the local field with 
southern hardwoods. Gum is offered more freely at easier 
quotations. This is due, it is said, to gum stocks being 
more accessible in the South. There is a good demand for 
ash, and oak is holding up well. Poplar also enjoys a 
good volume of trade. Northern hardwoods appear to be 
moving actively. Birch is in good demand, the request 
being chiefly for thick and lower grades, 2-inch and 
3%,-inch No. 1 common and better. Firsts and seconds 6/4 
are also moving. Demand is chiefly from the sash and 
door and factory trade. There is a notable demand for 
maple No. 1 common and better in inch and 2-inch stock, 
and lower grades of basswood are taken by the picture 
frame people. Dry stocks in all northern hardwoods are 
difficult to obtain. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers are busy rounding up 
spring-sawed stocks for the coming year’s business, and 
contracts are made everywhere at advanced prices. The 
supply of dry stock in northern woods becomes badly 
broken, birch and maple especially being in steady de- 
mand at good prices. Oak is a free seller, with little 
northern stock to offer, and shipments from the South 
now come. Basswood in all grades is being advanced in 
price, . 





St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood conditions show a little more 
improvement on nearly all items. Oak shows the best 
demand. <A brisk call exists for plain and quartersawed 
oak. The other items, such as gum, poplar and ash, have 
a fair demand. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Factories have trouble now trying 
to find dry hardwood stock. Demand for timbers and 
bridge material is heavy and mills have trouble filling all 
orders. Flooring does not sell quite as fast in this imme- 
diate territory as it did ten days ago. Prices through- 
out the hardwood list are strong. 


Memphis, Tenn.—<A slight lull in demand for southern 
hardwoods occurred during the last half of March, but 
there has been some increase during the last week, with 
telegraphic orders a pronounced feature of the situation. 
Demand for oak is reported good and gum is a ready 
seller in all grades. Quartered red gum is taken for 
Interior finish as well as for the manufacture of furniture 
and cabinet articles. Ash sells well and hickory and 
elm both move in considerable volume. Production has 
recently increased considerably, but curtailment is 
thr: tened again, at least to a moderate extent, by the 
higi water now in sight in the Mississippi and its tribu- 
tari: s throughout the lower valley States, with the result 
that no accumulation of importance in southern hard- 
Wou's seems probable or even possible. 





New Orleans, La——Gradual improvement of domestic 
call continues, with orders taking a somewhat wider range 
of ‘ems. Production is getting back to its old stride but 
mi'' stocks are said to be rather low in the territory af- 
fec'.d by the recent high water. Export movement con- 





tin s, though rigorously limited by ocean transport con- 
dit'ns and British import restrictions. 

‘ow York.—The hardwood situation is unchanged. Ship- 
pe report considerable difficulty in getting cars and 
he the embargoes under way orders are far behind. 
Jt 


nd for quartered oak is strong and common moves 

Dry stocks are reported very scarce and a good 
Tun Gf prices prevails. Salesmen returning from upstate 
fac': ry sections report a little easing off in the buying 
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po _' among the furniture and piano trade but yards are 
mn ® market with good inquiries and the prospects for 
cdg ier’s business are good. Ash, birch and maple move 
Wwe: and common is scarce. 

ES falo, N. Y.—Hardwood prices remain firm, though 
_ 4s handicapped by the inability of railroads to rake 
oi res to eastern points where demand for various 
Sl aS Sa good. Furniture woods become stronger in price 
- ‘ctories are now doing an active business. Ma- 
Par: “.¥ and gum both sell at high figures. Plain and quar- 
it oak are also firm. Thick maple retains a place 


‘= the strongest woods. 
ee tton, Mass.—The hardwood market is very firm. There 
vo ea frequent additions to the prices asked for sev- 

°* the hardwoods in the most active request. The 





improving demand from about all classes of consumers 
in New England territory is becoming one of the features 
of the lumber market here. Several large sales have been 


-made the last few days, and other sizeable inquiries are 


in hand. Stocks of hardwoods in retail yards on the lines 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford are running dan- 
gerously low, because of the embargo. There has been 
much more interest in chestnut lately, especially on the 
part of furniture people, who want it as the base for 
veneers. The ones and twos, inch, bring $51 to $53. White 
ash also is active, the ones and twos, inch, bringing $58 
to $60. Other hardwoods in the ones and twos grade, inch, 
are quoted as follows: basswood, $44 to $46; maple, $43 
to $45; plain oak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, $90 to $91; red 
birch, $56 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $50; red gum, $44 to $46. 





Baltimore, Md.—An excellent feeling prevails among 
hardwood men. The general range of the quotations is 
attractive, and may move to a higher level. Stocks at pro- 
ducing points are decidedly small, and mill men do all 
they can to push operations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—General activity in all kinds of lum- 
ber and a considerable expansion of retail distribution 
are reported. There seems to be a let-up in the move- 
ment of white oak, though this applies especially to the 
plain lumber, the movement of dimension, construction 
timbers, ties and car stock being about -s heavy as at any 
other time heretofore. Prices hold strong. The other 
most active woods or those not particularly mentioned 
under other heads are gum, chestnut, ash and birch. Dis- 
tribution of carriage woods has increased. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods is fairly steady 
in Columbus territory. Prices hold firm at former levels 
and if there is any. change it is toward firmness. Buying 
is evenly divided between factories and yards. Concerns 
making vehicles, boxes and furniture are the best cus- 
tomers among factories. Yar stocks are somewhat larger 
as retailers have prepared for a good demand when the 
building season opens. Shipments are delayed to a cer- 
tain extent by car shortage but not enough to cause much 
inconvenience. Demand for quartered oak is good and 
firsts and seconds at the Ohio river are quoted at $80. 
Plain oak is also good and prices are: firsts and seconds, 
white, $56; red, $58; No. 1 common, white, $35; red, $36; 
No. 2 common, white, $26; red, $25; No. 3 common, $15. 
Ash is rather quiet. Chestnut is in good demand and prices 
are firm. Basswood is in demand for box work. Other 
hardwoods are uncaanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All hardwocods are strong in demand and 
price. The exceptional demand for oak and poplar has 
attracted attention. Chestnut is in good demand. Low- 
grade material runs on a par with the average industrial 
activity. Car shortage is the universal complaint among 
hardwood men. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows some improvement and heavy 
inroads are being made into dry stock. Demand for bill 
stock continues strong at fairly good prices. Black wal- 
nut finds a ready market at good prices. Ash is in fair 
demand. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock is moving freely at about $2 off 
the list on all items, except No. 38, which brings about $3 
to $4 off. There appears to be a differential of from $1 
to $2 between hemlock and yellow pine. The retail trade 
is taking considerable hemlock for sheathing purposes 
and there is also a good demand from the box companies 
in short lengths of No. 1 and No. 2 crating. No. 3 stock of 
all lengths finds a market. 





Boston, Mass.—Interest in hemlock continues to im- 
prove. Some wholesale dealers comment on the fact that 
eastern hemlock is getting more or less attention from 
building contractors who ordinarily would be inquiring for 
southern pine were it not for the railroad embargoes, the 
firm quotations now offered on southern pine lines, and 
the high freights now paid on lumber brought from south- 
ern points by water. The hemlock situation in New Eng- 
land is further strengthened by the fact that very little is 
coming over the border from Canada, on account of rail- 
road congestion in that country. Some hemlock is brought 
to the United States from the Canadian Provinces by 
vessel, but much of this goes to New York or Sound ports, 
and the general market tone here is not affected thereby. 
Hemlock boards are especially favored by the extensive 
cutting off by the railroad embargoes of supplies of No. 2 
common southern pine and the North Carolina pine roofers, 
both the latter varieties of boards being quoted today at 
higher prices than are asked for hemlock. Nice clipped 
hemlock boards, 10-, 12-; 14-, 16-feet, bring $22.50. Some 
producers quote $23 and are holding out for that. 





New York.—Prices are strong and the disappearance 
of snow has put a new impetus in the demand from subur- 
ban retail sources. Stocks at mills are not large and with 
broken assortments among the yards, there is every rea- 
son to expect still higher prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y—The hemlock market shows as much 
firmness as for some time and demand is on the increase. 
A large volume of building will be done in this section this 
spring and hemlock will be required in large quantities, 
while the shortage of stocks at the mills makes it seem 
likely that prices will hold on a firm level. Wholesalers 
are beginning to place orders for the lake season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A decided shortage is en- 
countered in most wholesale yards and there appears to be 
no immediate relief in sight, as dealers say that they can- 
not afford to bring forward stock from the mills by rail 
on account of the increased quotations at the producing 
points. Many consumers put off purchases until lake 
receipts are available at local yards, preferring to wait 
rather than substitute stock the price of which is not 
inducement enough to make any other action profitable. 
Prices are decidedly strong, 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths 
being quoted as high as $23; 18-foot at $25 and 20-foot 
at $27. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The scarcity of hemlock is impressing 
itself on the trade more than ever just now. List prices 
are held and in some instances, where items have been 
unusually scarce and sold out, there has been an offer 
from buyers of above list prices for quick shipment ma- 
terial. One or two larger hemlock producers recently 
found themselves oversold by. some millions of feet and 
have started a heavy run on what they had left of last 
year’s logging stocks, which fortunately has been more 
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It’s dangerous to take chances. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents 4 Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard ‘e handle all classes of cargo and have 
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s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 
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We'll send you bulletin free showing you 
an ad for this house — if you say where. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
For $3 00 we will send you exterior cut as above (coarse 


screen for newspaper) with two floor plan cuts, 
blue prints and bill of material. 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths + aa en 1000Rooms 1000Daths 























As a Matter of Policy 


WOULD rather lose the profit—I 

would rather lose ten times the profit— 
on any guest’s business, than have him 
dissatisfied with Hotel Statler when he 
Jeaves. 


That isn’t a matter of sentiment, but a mat- 
ter of business. 


If I fail to satisfy that patron it may mean 
the loss of an indefinite number of profits on his 
future visits to Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit— 
as well as profits on business which he controls 
or influences. 


That’s why we make “ the guest is always 
right’ the basis of our policy. 


That’s why we guarantee absolute satisfac- 
tion to every Hotel Statler guest. 


EU RakLnn 


You’! always find other lumbermen at the Statler. Most 
of them stop with us when in Buffalo, Cleveland or 
Detroit. 
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This is an impor- 1 
tantfactorinevery 
retail lumber- 
man’s business. 
To do it requires 
: that you occasion- 
ally meet your prospective customers and talk about 
the things they're interested in. Let them know you 
take an interest in them. Nothing will enable you to 
accomplish this better than will the installing of a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard. With it youcan grind all kinds of feed, 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., for the farmers in 
your community and while you’re grinding you can betalking. Let 
us tell you more about this profitable side line and appoint you our 
regular agent. Write today for free catalog and full particulars. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥.Pa. | 











| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 

















mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


TIAAAM CHALMERS COVERT |! good readable $ 2 
— | type,postpaid, ° 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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than was expected. The uniform demand for hemlock 
stocks at this time is $23.50 base Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some improvement in the hernlock 
market situation is reported, although the movement is 
not yet what has been looked for in volume. Prices are 
practically unchanged. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hemlock is good and all items 
sell well. Prices are firm all along the line and inclined 
to advance. There is some delay in shipments reported. 
Retail stocks are larger and dealers do not buy as liber- 
ally as formerly. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar is enjoying a fair trade in this mar- 
ket, with prices on thick stock and lower grades up $1 
or $2 over quotations of some time ago. Stocks at mill 
points appear to be plentiful; some of this wood is going 
to sash and door firms. 'Two-inch common poplar is in 
good demand. 











Boston, Mass.—Recent advances on poplar seem to have 
stimulated demand. The tendency of quotations is still 
upward. It is not at all hard to secure orders for nearly 
all grades of poplar from consumers in this section, as 
reports that the stocks in first hands of dry poplar are 
much reduced are very generally credited. Common grades 
are reported especially strong. There is a brisk inquiry for 
No. 2 common by the box people. For the best grade of 
poplar in inch stock there is little offered under $63, and 
nothing grading ones and twos, inch, is to be had at less 
than $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for poplar appears to be on 
the increase. In all sections tributary to Baltimore sales 
have been made in considerable number and of propor- 
tions that bring the total up to very gratifying figures. 
The range of prices is decidedly firm or upward and mills 
push operations in order that they may not be caught short 
of the demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Movement of all grades of poplar 
has been good during the last week, with very strong 
buying by factories. Considerable preference is being 
shown for select bevel and drop siding. Stocks are in good 
shape and prices are firm. 





Poplar demand becomes better as the 
season advances. Retailers buy well and the same is true 
of factories. Automobile concerns buy wide sizes. Prices 
at the Ohio river are: firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 com- 
mon, $34; No. 2 common, $24 and No. 3 common, $19. 


Columbus, Ohio. 





Ashland, Ky.—The poplar market is active, all grades 
Factories are buying in larger blocks than 





for some time. Poplar lath move in good volume. Prices 
are firm. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
Chicago.—Wholesalers report a fair business in fir, 


especially a strong demand for upper grades. Prices are 
firm. The word reaching the local market from the Coast 
is to the effect that the car situation there is easier and 
prompter shipments are expected. The demand for car 
material is not so good as a few days ago. Spruce is still 
strong. Demand for red cedar shingles is fair; quotations 
are a little easier. 


Seattle, Wash.—The market here reflects a firmer tone 
each day and all manufacturers report an increased 
volume of business coming in. Exceptionally large orders 
for timbers have been recently placed and there is assur- 
ance of much more timber business to be placed in the 
near future. With a large amount of cutting business 
on hand the production of dimension is much smaller. 
Some manufacturers think prices will take a further 
advance very soon. It is thought that car material par- 
ticularly is due to take an advance. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The firm market holds firm. Yards 
buy some, but also show some inclination to hold off. 
Railroads continue in the market. The only concessions 
are in individual cases where a mill wants to get rid of 
some special stock. Mills are well booked with advance 
orders and many report the volume of business increasing. 
Quotations are based mostly on the No. 9 list. The car 
situation is materially easier. 


Portland, Ore.—Manufacturers and dealers here report 
a strong demand for fir, spruce and hemlock and the red 
cedar shingle market shows some improvement. Fir sales 


are now based on discount list No. 9, which means a $10 ~ 


base. The log market is strong, with the output only 
commensurate with the demand. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir last week was good 
and larger mills have a little better success getting cars 
for shipments than the week preceding so that more orders 
are placed. Buyers who need stock in a hurry prefer to 
substitute southern pine even though the price they have 
to pay is high. Mills that are near railway terminals on 
the Coast get cars considerably more freely than ten days 
ago. Prices on fir did not change last week and dealers 
are not expecting much fluctuation in the near future. 
Demand for red cedar siding is fair and prices are firm 
at $21, Coast basis, for clear, $20 for A and $14 for B. 

Boston, Mass.—On the theory that ‘‘no news is good 
news’”’ local wholesale lumber dealers interested in the 
merchandising of Douglas fir are going ahead with their 
plans for recovering the market here. There is a general 
understanding that fir dimension from the west Coast will 
be laid down here at quotations ranging only about $1 or 
so under the present going prices demanded for southern 
yellow pine. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—The market for this wood is gradually grow- 
ing stronger. Although there have been a couple of 
advances in prices during the last few months whole- 
salers in this market say they expect a further ad- 
vance before the spring months are over. Mill points 
report that they are well sold up. While local trade con- 
tinues good, wholesalers say they are hampered because 
the mills have not the items that are in greatest request. 
The car situation at mill points is easier and most of the 
current orders are for prompt shipments. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for California white pine 
is exceptionally good. Finish is especially sought both in 
this immediate territory and to the east. Commons aiso 
are in steady demand at very firm prices. Box shook trade 
continues brisk and prices are at a satisfactory level for 
that class of items. Factory call is good and mills receive 
about all the orders they care for at present. In the 
Inland Empire district stocks of commons are lower. 
Country yard demand both for California and Idaho pine 
shows a steady development and prospects are consid- 
ered favorable for a satisfactory trade throughout the 
spring and summer. 





Boston, Mass.—Very firm prices are quoted on western 
white pine by wholesalers. Although no concessions are 
offered on any grade to attract interest, western white 
pine is getting its full share of attention. Low grades 
are particularly firm, and price advances on barn boards 
have been predicted here within a few days. A new use 
for white pine spoken of just now.is its adoption for the 
construction of built-in ice boxes in high-grade residences 
and apartment houses. Current quotations on well manu- 
factured, carefully graded stocks are: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; 
fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch 
and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in Coast stocks shows a slight 
gain this month. Door mills are not as a rule taking 
any large stocks, but will have to buy soon as their sup- 
plies are low. Low grades are in good demand. The 
movement of lumber from the Coast is still slow and 
railroads are much congested with freight of all kinds. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood is selling well. Yard trade in this 
territory and farther east is of good volume. Demand 
is especially strong for window and door frames. Piano 
factories are taking a volume of redwood for core stuff 
and two-inch stock is moving for tank and silo purposes, 
The greenhouse business is coming along strong. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The market holds firm and red- 
wood mills operate at a higher rate of production than 
last year, with prospects of some increase in output in 
the spring. Export mills have large orders ahead for 
clears and await the opportunity to make heavy ship- 
ments to foreign countries when more vessels are avail- 
able. However, several additional cargoes of redwood 
ties have been moved and steamers are being built for 
the redwood shipping interests. The outlook for eastern 
business on dry stuff is excellent, and good orders have 
been placed since the new railshipping list became ef- 
fective. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for siding of all kinds is 
comparatively light owing to the fact that stucco is ex- 
tensively used again this season on city houses. Oil field 
tankage trade improves right along and redwood receives 
its full share from that source. Prices are firm at the 
level that has prevailed for the last thirty days. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


“ Norfolk, Va.—The aggregate sales during the week 
were heavier than in the week previous, the increase being 
principally in low grade rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $25.75 to $27.25; No. 2, $22.75 to $23.50; No. 3, 
$18.75 to $19.50; 4/4 edge box, $17.25 to $18; 4/4 edge culls, 
$14.50 to $16; 4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.50; 4/4 cull 
red heart, $9.75 to $10.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $31.25 to 
$31.75; Na. 3, $22.50 to $23.50: box, $18.75 to $19.50; culls 
and red heart, $17 to $18. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32 to 
$32.50; No. 3, $23.25 to $23.75; box, $20.25 to $21; culls 
and red heart, $17.50 to $18.25. No. 1, 12-inch rough, 
$36; No. 3, $25.75 to $26.50; box, $22 to $22.75; culls and 
red heart, $18.50 to $19.25. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28 to $29; 
No. 2, $25 to $25.50; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$30.50 to $31.25; box, $18.25 to $18.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$33 to $34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19.50 to $20.25; box 
bark strips, $10.50 to $11.75. No. 1, }%-inch flooring, $26.75 
to $27.50; No. 2, $25 to $26.50; No. 3, $20.75 to $22.50; No. 4, 
$16.25 to $16.75. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; 


“No. 2, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 3, $13 to $14; No. 4, $10 to 


$10.50. No. 1, ys-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $18.75; No. 2, $16.75 
to $17.50; No. 8, $13.75 to $15.25; No. 4, $11.25 to $11.75. 
No. 1, }$-inch partition, $27 to $28; No. 2, $25.75 to $26.75; 
No. 3, $21.75 to $22.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$22.25 to $23.25. Six-inch roofers, $19 to $20.25; 8-inch, 
$20.25 to $21.50; 10-inch, $21.50 to $22; 12-inch, $22 to $23; 
factory flooring, $22 to $23.50; lath, $3; 6-inch box, $18.50 
to $19; North Carolina pine sizes, $21 to $23. 








New York.—Stocks are held by strong concerns and, 
while competition among the smaller mills is keen with 
an inclination to book business ahead at today’s prices, 
wholesalers are moving cautiously because they say all 
signs point to higher prices. An informal conference of 
North Carolina pine men in this city last week indicated 
that lumber had not advanced nearly so much as other 
building-materials. Stocks among yards are broken and 
there is a good inquiry for roofers and box lumber which 
results in all low grades bririging a good price average. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—An increased activity in the shortleaf 
trade has developed since the breaking up of cold weather 
and the disappearance of snow and the outlook is for 
much better business this month than last. Box lumber 
is moved in good quantity and prices hold firm. The 
market in general is also firm. Some trouble is experi enced 
from railroad embargoes, but shipments from the mills 
reach this section a good deal better than the teritory 
further east. 





Boston, Mass.—Trading in North Carolina pine 's Te 
stricted by the Gifficulty of getting shipments past the 
railroad embargo on the New Haven railroad here, 4§ 
well as other intervening lines between the producins dis- 
tricts and New England. In consequence there is devel- 
oping some disposition to offer concessions, especially on 
roofers. While 6-inch roofers are offered at $22 to $22.50 
around Boston and 8-inch roofers at $23 to $23.50. it 18 
thought that about $1 more would be paid gladly by Te 
tail lumber dealers in southern New England inland cities 
who have been cut off from the market now for sever 
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months. Rough edge is quite firm at $31 to $31.50 for enjoys a good volume of trade. The greenhouse people 
4/4 No, 1 partition, }§x3%4-inch, is firm at $30.50. continue to take stock in on old orders, 


Baltimore, Md.—Members of the North Carolina pine 
trade continue to be exceedingly hopeful. Builders have 
not really begun to ask for delivery, and yet the market is 
quite firm. With an active inquiry on in virtually every 


* department of the trade, it is probable that a scarcity of 


stocks may develop. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Wholesalers report good trade volume and are 
optimistic as to future conditions. They say that a big 
volume of trade will prevail just as soon as weather con- 
ditions become settled. There is some railway business 
with lines that need material for repair work chiefly and 
good inquiry is coming in from country and local yards; 
there is a fair amount of buying from the country yards. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reports vary as to southern yel- 
low pine trade in this territory for the week just ended. 
Manufacturers who sell largely in the southern part of 
the district report a strong yard demand while others 
say there has not been quite so much business as they 
had expected. Mills that are unable to get closed cars 
to handle their business are devoting more attention to 
cutting and shipping stock that does not need so much 
protection in transit. The effects of this condition are 
to be noticed especially in No. 2 8-inch and 10-inch boards, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand has improved but distribution 
is hampered by continued car shortage. Orders from 
country yards have been a little slow because of the re- 
cent wet weather. Yards in the larger towns place orders 
rather freely. Railroad demand is good. Reports from 
the producing territory state that manufacturers have 
plenty of orders. General prices have been satisfactory. 


New Orleans, La.—Improved demand is reported, not- 
withstanding statistics showed a slight decrease in last 
week’s orders compared with the preceding week’s book- 
ings. Call for yard stock is said to be increasing, with 
steady and slowly expanding call for timbers, car mate- 
rial and special bills. Market development (domestic) is 
hampered by car shortage. Prices are said to be well 
maintained. Production is still held below bookings and 
shipments, according to reports. 


New York.—Demand is strong but little new business 
is booked on account of the difficulty of arranging satis- 
factory vessel space. Furthermore, mills report a shortage 
of cars and while good prices are offered, the uncertainty 
of delivery prevents considerable attractive business. Lo- 
cal yards moved very little stock during the winter but 
clear weather brings better prospects and, with the heavy 
inquiry from all classes of dock and boat building and 
heavy contracting sources, the outlook is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Buyers place orders in fairly good vol- 
ume, but slow movement from mills causes a good deal 
of difficulty in getting stock promptly. The opening up 
of spring weather has started the building trade on a 
good scale and further improvement is expected as the 
month progresses. Not much change has occurred lately 
in prices, which are quite satisfactory, though not up to 
the former high point. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for all grades of southern yel- 
low pine is active; prices are firm, and retail buyers are 
most of them in a sufficiently strong position financially 
to make the credit situation favorable. The only draw- 
back continues to be the railroad embargoes. ° Yards lo- 
cated at coast cities and towns are able to obtain stocks 
despite the scarcity of vessels and the high ocean freights 
demanded by ship owners. But retail dealers at inland 
points, most particularly on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, have trouble. The flooring situation 
is favorable. Quotations are firm on the following basis: 
quartered A, $41 to $42; B, $38 to $39; C, $31 to $32.50; 
Plain B and better, $29 to $30.50. <A lot of partition will 
be wanted in New England this spring, and sellers ask 
$29 to $29.50 for B and better, %/3%4-inch. No. 2 com- 
mon is fairly steady at $23 for 6-inch and $24 for 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men are very hopeful over 
the outlook. Stocks are ample for present needs, but they 
have not attained such proportions as to exert pressure. 
The ideas of mill men as to values serve as a check upon 
any tendency to make concessions and sellers know that 
they cannot replace stocks disposed of on the lower basis. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is reported rather 
Spotty by local connections of southern pine mills. No 
change in prices has been made since last winter and the 
Jobber contends that it is not likely that there will be any 
upward tendency of quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—From statements made in many sections 
of the Pittsburgh district the southern yellow pine trade 
has heen most satisfactory. But with some slowing up 
because of poor railroad facilities some special conditions 
Show, which cause as much as 25 cents concession on 
Some items where failure of contract time deliveries made 
them hecome a stock lumber pile. Yard trade is still not 
very strong for the season. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a ‘While there is a fair volume of busi- 
SS 


the southern yellow pine end of the local market, 
the tade feels that the situation is not so strong as it 
Shou! be. However, there is much encouragement in the 
outlo k, and there is likely to be a scramble when the 
Speci’ cations for the Cincinnati speedway track are posted 
and | ds are asked on the 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
which: it is estimated will be required. Wholesalers report 
4 800° line of inquiries and quotations well supported, but 
the r: ‘ail distribution has been slower than was expected 





ea € spring building season fairly well apened in this 
16 
CYPRESS 
oor Orleans, La.—Improvement is noticed in demand, 
eg the business continues to be handled mainly in 
xe cars. Increase of orders for worked stock has 


ceed the operation of double shifts in some planing mills 
re Oulsiana plants. The car supply situation is described 
8a lil\te worse rather than a little better. Prices are firm 


Pend th ‘e are intimations of advances on some items which 
Ve sold into low supply. 
ders °240-—Cypress trade remains active, with yard or- 


re plentiful. Tank stock in 1%-, 2- and 3-inch still 


Cypress whole- 
salers say their March business is much improved over 
March of a year ago, and business so far this year is 
showing much better than the corresponding period of 
1915. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Retail yards bought more freely of 
cypress last week. Mills still complain of inability to 
get cars to ship business already booked and there is no 
improvement in the situation so far as the cypress dis- 
trict is concerned. Factory call for cypress has hardly 
kept pace with yard demand. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Call for car material improves. 
are fairly firm with a tendency to advance. 
as to the high-grade material. 


Prices 
This is true 





New York.—The situation continues to improve although 
slowly. Inquiries from yards are of a better class. Ves- 
sel business is dragging, but this class of inquiry has 
been slow to develop during the spring owing to high 
vessel rates. Small woodworking plants are figuring on 
contracts for summer work and while the demand all along 
has been on a hand-to-mouth basis the aggregate has 
shown up well and March was far ahead of March, 1915. 





Boston, Mass.—Business in cypress here is expected 
to mark a new record in activity when sellers once more 
are able to make prompt shipments to territory now cut 
off by railroad embargoes. As it is, there is a steady in- 
quiry from points to which deliveries can now be made, 
and the market looks even firmer than a week ago. 
Wholesalers report that stocks of dry cypress in first 
hands, particularly ‘thick lumber suitable for tank stock, 
are much reduced. For ones and twos, the present quo- 
tations are: 4/4, $47 to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $48.50 to $50.50; 
8/4, $51.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. No. 1 shop 
is quoted: 4/4, $28.50 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $36 to $37; 8/4, 
$37.75 to $39.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—Demand for cypress has been restricted 
largely because builders have hardly had a fair start. A 
number of yards have laid in stocks of relatively large 
proportions in order to care for expected requirements. 
The range of prices, though not greatly higher, shows fur- 
ther signs of strengthening. Everything points to an 
exceptionally busy summer among contractors, many 
building operations being in hand and others being ad- 
vanced to the point where bids can be invited. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Trade is in a waiting attitude. The 
recent price advances are considered to have had some- 
thing to do with the quieting down process. The factory 
demand is the most encouraging feature. Also there is a 
fair demand from the country dealers. Hope is fixed on 
the approaching building activities, everything pointing 
to a great amount of house construction this year. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade is rather active, al- 
though prices are not as strong as conditions appear to 
warrant. Shipments are delayed by lack of cars. Retail 
stocks are rather large. Buying in the eastern section 
is one of the best features. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles are quoted in this mar- 
ket, Chicago basis, at $3.21 for clears and $2.67 for stars. 
This is off a few cents on clears, while stars remain the 
same as last week’s quotations. Reports reaching the 
wholesalers from Coast mills are that the car situation is 
easier and that there appears to be a fair demand for 
shingles from all sections of the country. These reports 
say that mills at tidewater have cut up all their cheap 
logs and new logs in the pond will represent higher values. 
White cedars are quoted at $2.90 for extras, which is up 
10 cents, Chicago basis, and $2.40 for standards, the same 
as the previous quotation. Lath continue strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Shortage: of supplies in reach of 
this market is a factor and in some cases premiums are 
paid for transit cars that can be delivered promptly. 
Everything that can be secured at this end of the line 
finds ready sale. Prices are stronger and clears seem 
especially firm. Demand from eastern territory picks up 
daily and it looks like a good year for shingles. 


Seattle, Wash.—There has been no change in the shin- 
gle market during the week. Cedar logs are high priced 
and there have been many increases in the cost of pro- 
duction. It is thought that shingles will follow the ten- 
dency of the times and show an upward trend in price 
within the next few weeks. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue firmer, 
with prices to the trade mostly around $1.65 and $2.05 
and $2.10. Clears are the strongest. The market has 
upward tendencies. Mills report a good supply of orders. 
Shingle log supply is improved but not up to the demand. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
better than it was a- week ago and is somewhat ahead of 
the normal trade for this time of the year. A good many 
yards find call especially heavy since the weather has made 
repair work possible and a strong demand exists for transit 
ears to fill hurry orders. Prices tend a little stronger 
than a week ago, but quotations are still $1.60, Coast 
basis, for stars and $2.05, Coast basis, for clears. Lath 
supply is even tighter than it has been because there are 
less Idaho and California lath tc be had. No straight cars 
are shipped and most mills are not booking orders for 
more than 30,000. The cypress lath supply is still short 
and prices continue firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 
to meet brisk demand, which keeps millstocks low in face 
of a somewhat increased output. Most mills are said to 
accept mixed-car orders only, for both items, while shingle 
stocks are reported broken in assortment. Prices continue 
firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders still come along rather slowly 
for shingles, but prices hold pretty firm. Red cedars are 
still costly, extras bringing from $3.68 for the poorest up 
to $3.88 for the best. White extras bring $3.40 to $3.50, 
and some fancy makes fetch more. White cedar clears 
are quoted at $3 to $3.10. Lath sell fairly well and at 
gcod prices, especially in southern New England where 
lath delivered by water fetch 10 to 15 cents more than 
is taken in Boston. Here, 15%-inch sells at $4.20 to $4.25, 
And 1%-inch at $3.90 to $4. The furring market is rather 
quiet, but 2-inch brings $22 if the seller is a man of con- 
fidence. Clapboards retain all their firmness, as offer- 





Equip Your Skidders 
with the Rope of 
Proven Quality 


You can be sure the biggest logs will come in 
safe and certain if you use a wire rope that is made 
for just that specific purpose. 


You require more than just an ordinary wire 
cable. What you must have is a wire rope that 
is elastic, flexible and which possesses those quali- 
ties of strength and durability that mean so much 
to you when snaking big logs over rough land. 


Yellow Strand 


Wire Rope 


possesses the strength to pull hardest; the-elasticity 
to withstand severe, sudden shocks and strains; 
and the flexibility to rapidly bend and unbend. 
The special high grade imported steel wire and 
our extreme care in manufacture are the reasons 
for its superiority. 


But the thing that will interest you most is the 
fact that it will reduce expenses in your wire rope 
department. 


Write for folder and prices today. 


Awarded Grand Prize at P. P. I. Exposition. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES: New York and Seattle. 
WORKS: St. Louis and Seattle. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


hdnors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition - 


ALSO ALASKA-~YUKON PACIFIC FXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ty) On re ance, 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & To 





Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 








Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 





LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 
stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 


We want you to remember this the next time 
you are in need of stock to fill rush orders, 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. TELECODE USED. 











The Greatest Achievement 
Of The 20th Century Is The 












Four-Wheel 


Tractor. 


The 18th Century marked a new 
era in trans-continental transportation by 
the introduction of the railroad with its steam 
propelled engine. But the 20th Century has 
marked just as important achievements for you lum- 
bermen in the perfecting of an efficient and economical - 
method of delivery—the Knox Tractor. For heavy hauling !t 
has displaced the motor truck as well as the horse and wagon. 
Two irrefutable facts that have permanently established these tractors fh od 
in the lumber industry are; frst, you can always haul more cheaply than you X 
can earrys second, the elasticity allowed by the tractor and trailer enables you to haul anything 
from lath to 100 foot timbers. This is an impossibility with a motor truck. With the Knox 
Tractor, it asks no questions, but attaches quickly to the trailer and starts on its journey. 


With Its Power Ahead and Load Behind 


it gets to its destination without fail—saves you time paying load is carried on the steel tires of the trailers 
and money, and keeps your promise to your customer. and that none of the weight of the load rests on the 


. tractor chassis. Keep your loading crew busy; reduce 
Other advantages offered by the Knox Tractor will be your hauling expense to the minimum; and retain your 
felt in its extremely low up-keep cost. This is easily reputation for prompt deliveries by installing the Knox 


understood when you know that 60% to 100% of the Tractor and trailer method of delivery. 











Our new folder, ‘‘Hauling Costs Reduced,’’ will show you how you can 
profitably use a Knox Tractor in your business—Let us send you a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 











— 


ings are light. Spruce extras can not be had for legg 
than $54, nor clears under $52. Red cedar clapboards 
bring $20 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The uncertainty as to lake-and-rail rites 
has caused some holding off in purchases, but retailers 
in many instances are eager to get their stocks as soon ag 
possible, knowing that they will soon need them, and are 
placing business. Some buying of rail shingles is also 
done. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With evidence of an early 
resumption of building operations business conditions show 
signs of an active demand for a heavy consumption. Huy-> 


ing has reached the point where consumers are not dis- 
posed to hold off so much. Prompt deliveries are urgeq 
where red cedars are considered. A scarcity of Coast stock 
has tended to divert more attention to white cedars than 
formerly, but only from small consumers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The shingle and lath trade is in good 
shape and prices are firm but unchanged. Contra¢ ting 
builders have been placing a large amount of orders, with 
inquiries running well into the last half of the season, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade grows better as the 
building season advances. Prices are firm all along the 
line and every change is toward higher levels. Retail 
stocks are only fair. Shipments from the Coast are rather 
slow. Lath trade is good and prices continue firm. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Favorable developments in the market 
here for boxing and crating lumber have even further 
strengthened the position of manufacturers since the last 
report. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
has lifted the embargo against box boards and shooks, go 
that big shipments now are made to Connecticut and 
Rhode Island territory, where users are in such urgent 
need of packing lumber that top market prices are paid 
without quibbling. It is reported that sales of pine shook, 
}#8-inch, have been made at New Haven Railroad points 
within the last few days at $28, Boston rate, which is about 
the top price taken in recent years. Shook and box boards, 
of course, have been shipped right along to Sound ports 
by schooner, but this has been of no benefit heretofore 
to consumers at inland points, as not until the latter part 
of last week would the New Haven Railroad accept any 
packing lumber for carriage. This opening up of the south- 
ern New England territory again to the box board and 
shook manufacturers has also strengthened the local 
market. It is doubtful if any pine shook, 33-inch, could be 
found today at less than $27. Spruce shook is offered at 
$1 or so less. Pine box boards, round edge, inch, look 
strong at $21 and up, and spruce at $19.50 to $20. 








COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—There is little activity in the cooperage line 
and few shops outside of those having to fulfill long con- 
tracts for barrels are actively engaged. There is expecta- 
tion of more business during late spring and summer; by 
that time shipments of hogs, which are usually small at 
this season, will have increased considerably. Hogs are 
being held back now and fed on ungraded corn, with a 
view to commanding better prices in June. No fluctuation 
in prices of tierces and oil barrels has been reported. 
Roads are good, but few staves are being received and 
great difficulty is being encountered in procuring heading 
at prices effective on unexpired contracts. Occasional 
propositions for contracts on barrels covering the re- 
mainder of the year and based on slightly lower than 
prevailing prices have been-made. Mills in the South are 
running up to capacity-and favorable shipments of staves 
will be made beginning May 1. The car shortage is caus- 
ing some complaint. There is some demand for staves at 
slightly firmer prices. Demand for beer staves is quiet, 
bottled beer in boxes having largely replaced the barrel 
trade. A good demand was noted last month for gum 
syrup barrel staves and heading, but it has fallen off some- 
what now. Slack staves are scarce, as most of the mills 
are sold out but are likely to have more within sixty 
days. Square ash heading commands proportionately good 
prices with white ash staves. Racked ash hoops are of- 
fered at last year’s prices. Elm and gum staves are high 
and difficult to obtain, but more plentiful offerings and 
lower prices are expected in May. Some inquiry is received 
for hickory and wire flour hoops on account of the unex- 
pected scarcity and high prices of coiled elm hoops. Ten 
and one-half foot hickory box straps are scarce and 
wanted, while 914-foot are again firming up a little. The 
unprecedented poor demand for slack staves, heading and 
hoops of last year has been replaced by the best demand, 
with highest prices for several years, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 





Southern elm flour staves.......esscucesees 10.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M....... . 475 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

Se eS eee Ries uen na saan ese 07% to 08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

“AN WE 5 Oe ng ali . 06% to 0 
Circled white oak, ofl heading, per set.... .26 to _.27 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staveS........ceeeeee 8.00 to 9.00 
M. R. 80-inch gum staves.........ccccccee 8.00 to 9.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.. 3.50 to 4.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 8.00 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M....... ° 4 






Half barrel basswood heading, per set. .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M... 8.00 to 40 
Higa: FONE IB". co secs sc c5i0 ene 55 to BY 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.. .80 to “6 
Ten-round hoop barrels............- ; 4“ 
Eight patent hoop barrels....... 45 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... ‘ ‘5 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 5 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... “93 
BIG DTOS, “C-OOD. os cess ccsccccccsess ..wae . tO “00 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........ - 14.00 to 150 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........... ; + 
Whisky staves .......+..00. ovens cesses peo £0 ryt 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 88.00 to 42 


Red oak, oil staves, per M..........++++++ 83:00 to 85.00 


Circled Of] heading... ..ccecscccccccccccces at ..t0 
Tierce HOOPS ....ccccccseccccces eeceeeceee NO Gemand 1.50 
BEIGKOFY OX BITRDS. 6<cccceccccccescescccs 2400 £0 yt} 
Lard tlerces ......... Bee eer la 100 
eR eee ‘oa - 40 . 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for slack cooperage material is 
light as not much is done in the flour business, some in- 
terior mills being closed temporarily because of embargoes: 
Activity in different lines causes a good demand for sec- 
ond-hand barrels, which are said to move better than 
usual at this season. All kinds of stock are firm, with 
staves and hoops held at the highest prices in some veeks. 
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